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ENGLAND AND AMERICA* 


| momentous subject for 
discussion than the question 
how Englishmen ought to feel in 
relation to the American contest has 
never, perhaps, been offered to those 
who have the ear of a nation. The 
usual commonplaces about the 
power of the public press almost 
cease to be commonplace when they 
are applied to it. The great pecu- 
liarity of the relation between Eng- 
land and America is that English 
writers represent their country in 
American eyes to a degree in which 
no other writers ever represented 
any other couutry. For reasons 
sufficiently obvious to attentive ob- 
servers, literature in general, and pe- 
riodical literature in particular, oc- 
cupies a higher relative position in 
England than in America. No paper 
—no ten papers, are to America what 
the Times is to England. Jour- 
nalism in all its forms is with them 
the occupation of a lower class than 
with us; and the same may be said 
of literature of a permanent kind. 
Hence what is written here is read 
there, and carries with it a degree 
of weight which has seldom attached 
to ephemeral productions; for there 
is no doubt at all that, whatever 
may be the case in other respects, 
we have the upper hand in litera- 
ture. What might be the result of 
our fighting the Americans no one 
can tell; but that, at all events, we 
can outwrite them is proved by 
daily experience. This is one rea- 
son why they attach such intense 


importance to.our sympathy. They 
are deeply persuaded that the most 
highly educated class in England 
are better instructed, more accom- 
plished, more polished than any 
class in the United States; and 
though they may believe that this 
class is a small one, though they 
may think that its gifts are obtained 
at the expense of larger classes 
which are not so well off as the 
corresponding classes in their own 
country, they are not less anxious 
for its approval and sympathy. 
They know that the most influential 
English journals address themselves 
to this class, and are to a consider- 
able extent written by members of 
it, and they are accordingly keenly 
alive to their praise or blame. 

Not only are the Americans in- 
tensely anxious for our sympathy, 
but their own feelings towards us 
are of the utmost importance to 
both countries. Perhaps there never 
were two nations whose relations de- 
pended so much on sentimental con- 
siderations. We may be good enough 
friends for practical purposes with 
almost any continental people, whe- 
ther we like them or not. ‘The bulk 
of the population has so very little 
communication with us that their 
sympathies are of small importance, 
and the respective governments can 
and do regulate their attitude to- 
wards each other according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘The difference, for in- 
stance, between French and English 
is as great as ever it was; but it is 
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a difference which in no degree 
troubles the two governments in 
making their respective arrange- 
ments. We care singularly little 
whether the French like us or not, 
and the indifference is mutual. Our 
alkiance is founded on totally dif- 
ferent grounds. With the Ameri- 
cans matters are entirely different. 
The mass of the people is King; and 
the King is keenly alive to the view 
taken of him and his proceedings 
by his fine relations over the water, 
and his feelings act not only strongly 
but promptly on his conduct. 

For these reasons the question— 
With whom are we to sympathize, 
the North or the South? is a ques- 
tion of the deepest practical import- 
ance; and it ought to be aan 
with a due sense of the fact that we 
ought to be able to give explicit 
reasons not only for what we do but 
for the temper which animates what 
we say. 

It is notorious enough that our 
most conspicuous public writers 
have given what, to judge from the 
language of the Americans, might 
almost be described as unpardonable 
otfence. The special correspondent of 
the Times (who must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from a very different and 
obviously much less trustworthy 
person—their own correspondent) 
lately declared that if men ever 
meant what they said, the Ameri- 
cans mean, after destroying the 
South, to fight ug, on the principle 
of sympathy or death. ‘If you 
will not admire us of yourselves, 
we will beat you into admira- 
tion.’ On the other hand, a small 
though able minority of our best 
writers go all lengths with the 
North. They appear to view the 
present war as a crusade for the 
extermination of a set of robbers 
and pirates whose victory would 
involve the establishment of a gi- 
gantic power stretching across the 
continent based on slavery and 
threatening the liberties of man- 
kind. Myr. Cairnes does not go this 
length; but he is by far the ablest 
advocate of Northern views who 
has appeared on this, and, so far as 
we know, on either side of the At- 
lantic. Taking, therefore, his book 
as a text, we propose to consider 
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what ought in this great matter 
to be the direction of our sympa- 
thies; and whether they can pro- 
perly be given to either party with- 
out reserve. 

It should be observed, however, 
that though natural and intelligible, 
the degree in which the Americans 
care for our sympathy is absurd. 
To have skins of reasonable thick- 
ness is not only an advantage but 
a duty. The disapproval and dis- 
like of the whole civilized world, 
however expressed, would pass by 
the English people like mere idle 
wind. If we were quite sure that 
they would never go to war with 
us,'the fact that the rest of mankind 
regarded us with abhorrence, and 
expressed that abhorrence with the 
tongues of men and angels, would 
be a matter of indifference to the 
public of the three kingdoms. 
When half Europe sung pans 
over the Sepoy revolt, who cared? 
When eloquent Frenchmen observe 
—meaning what they say, and ar- 
guing with skill to prove it—that 
we are haughty, selfish, hard, un- 
christian, incapable of philosophy, 
and anything else you please, they 
might as well attack a rhinoceros 
with a pea-shooter. We never con- 
descend to plead to any jurisdiction 
whatever, except, if need be, in the 
way of fighting. Perhaps we carry 
this too far; but certainly the 
Americans do not carry it far 
enough. When, however, they at- 
tach so much weight to our opi- 
nion, we ought to take some trouble 
to make it fair. 

It must be admitted, in the first 
place, that the press of this country 
has done great and even cruel in- 
justice to the North, and has justi- 
fied a good deal of the feeling with 
which they regard us. This has 
been the case in several particulars. 

In the first place, it must be 
owned that a great many of our 
comments on American affairs have 
been pervaded by a vindictive com- 
placency which was altogether un- 
worthy of us, and naturally most 
offensive to them. There cannot be 
a doubt that subsequent history has 
proved that in our first great con- 
troversy they were right and we 
were wrong. Our attempt to tax 
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them was iniquitous. They did 
right to resist it; and our defeat in 
attempting to put down that resist- 
ance was a defeat in a bad cause. 
There is, indeed, no darker page in 


the whole history of England. If 


we had governed them as, instructed 
by experience, we have governed 
Canada and Australia, they would 
at present, in all human probability, 
have been our closest friends; they 
would have formed a cluster of in- 
dependent but friendly communi- 
ties; they would have been free 
from many of the evils, moral, in- 
tellectual, and political under which 
they suffer; the French Revolution 
would have taken place under far 
more favourable circumstances; less 
of that intolerable nonsense about 
the rights of man with which the 
world has been so much afflicted 
would have been talked on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and the Eng- 
lish race would have held a position 
totally unexampled in the history 
of the world. The dreadful pro- 
blem of slavery might have been 
dealt with far more easily, and with 
some prospect of a successful issue : 
in short, the history of our part of 
the globe would probably have been 
altered for centuries. This prospect 
is utterly lost—lost through the 
obstinate pertinacity of a madman, 
the criminal subserviency of his 
ministers, and the misplaced pride 
of a nation fierce and stubborn be- 
yond all others, whether right or 
wrong. 

Such being the case, the least 
that we ought to do is to be tho- 
roughly ashamed of the faults of 
our ancestors, and to repent of them 
as far as we can—to disavow them 
not only in words but in thought 
and feeling. The way in which our 
most influential papers wrote about 
the American civil war showed how 
little we had learned this lesson, 
and how in our hearts we sym- 
pathized with the passions which 
produced such miserable results 
nearly a century ago. As soon as 
the Southern States seceded we 
all began to exult. You have got 
a bite of your own crust, was the 
burden of our song. Rebels and 
traitors as you are, how do you 
like treason and rebellion? We 
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could sympathize with a legitimate 
government in its resistance to in- 
surrection. We had a right to hold 
India against the Sepoys; we 
would reduce Ireland to a desert 
before we gave way to Irish rebels; 
but that is because we are one of 
the ancient nations of the world; 
our government holds its power by 
a better title than the rights of man 
and the declaration of independence : 
you, on the other hand, are not a 
legitimate power; you are bound 
by principles which we repudiate, 
and those principles would force 
you to concede to others the inde- 
pendence which your successful 
wickedness wrested from us. 

This sentiment thrown into all 
sorts of different forms, but for the 
most part insinuated in the shape 
of more or less ingenious banter, 
pervaded the greater part of what 
was said or written about the Ame- 
ricans in several of our leading 
papers, especially the Yimes. It 
was intensely irritating, both be- 
cause it had an air of plausibility, 
and was well fitted to catch atten- 
tion, and also because it involved 
the retractation of the admission long 
since made by all educated English- 
men that in our great controversy 
they were right, and were justified by 
the very principles on which all our 
own liberties were founded. Indeed 
this way of writing could be justi- 
fied only on principles from which 
nothing but universal anarchy would 
follow. It tacitly imputed to the 
Americans that the founders of the 
United States had laid down the 
principle, that whenever any con- 
siderable body of men chose to 
withdraw themselves from the con- 
trol of a given government they 
ought to be allowed ‘to do so. Such 
a principle was probably never held 
by any sane man. It would not 
only give the South a right to repu- 
diate the North, but it would give 
New York City a right to secede 
from the State of New York. Nay, 
it would give the City of Westmin- 
ster a right to secede from the City 
of London, and set up for itself, with 
its high bailiff foraking. The prin- 
ciple of American Independence was 
that when a considerable body of men 
are badly governed and oppressed 
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by a government under which they 
live, they have a right to resist and 
withdraw from it; and unless every- 
thing in the history of England, 
of which we have been accustomed 
to boast, from Magna Charta to the 
Reform Bill, was a crime, this prin- 
ciple is perfectly true. To deny to 
the United States, as most of our 
public writers did deny to them, 
the right of putting down resist- 
ance not justified by oppression, 
and to impose upon them the duty 
of submitting at once to any resist- 
ance whatever, whether justified or 
not, was equivalent to maintaining 
that chronic anarchy was the only 
state of things which could exist in 
North America. Could any insult 
be more gross and wanton, or pro- 
ceed from meaner grounds? Was 
it worthy of writers who assumed 
to express the feelings of a great na- 
tion to allow petty spite at a national 
humiliation ninety years ago to in- 
duce them to disavow the fundamen- 
tal principles of English freedom ? 
Another point in which we did 
great injustice to the North was 
that, after a very short interval, we 
totally forgot, and never since seem 
to have thought it worth while to 
remember,‘ that the South alone 
were to blame in the beginning of 
the war, and that they were grie- 
vously to blame. There are parts 
of Mr. Cairnes’ book with which we 
by no means agree; but one part of 
itis true beyond all controversy. The 
Southerners had for many years 
governed the Union. They had 
done so with a view to their own 
peculiar institution of slavery; the 
object of their policy being to in- 
crease as far as possible the number 
of Slave States, and so keep up their 
power in the Senate, and maintain 
and extend that state of things 
which, for economical reasons, are 
essential to the existence of slavery. 
No doubt it is true that slave labour 
is wasteful, superficial, inefficient, 
and applicable only to the rudest 
processes. Hence, as the slave 
population increases, an enormous 
area is required for its employment, 
and hence no doubt the slave- 
owners were anxious to make every 
other consideration bend to that of 
introducing new Slave States into 
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the Union. It is also quite true 
that this was the reason for the 
bullying, swaggering tone, and for 
the aggressive policy, of American 
politicians ; and that those who were 
always most insolent to us were the 
very men who are now the leaders 
of the Confederate States. The 
history of the events caused by this 
state of things, from the Missouri 
Compromise down to the war in 
Kansas, and the Dred Scott case, is 
coming to} be partially known to 
English readers who care to under- 
stand American affairs, and is well 
described by Mr. Cairnes. Besides 
this there is every reason to believe 
that, to all their other offences, the 
leaders of the secession movement 
added, at the time of secession, 
gross treachery. They had in their 
hands the forces of the Union, and 
they disposed of them in such a 
way as to enable themselves to 
destroy the Union. The first act of 
secession itself was provoked by no 
grievance. Nobody oppressed the 
South. They seceded simply be- 
cause a northern man was elected 
President, and before they had been 
interfered with in any respect what- 
ever. Ina word, the South both in 
what led to secession, and in the 
act of secession itself, gave as great 
provocation to the North, and be- 
haved as ill to them as one people 
could behave to another. All this 
we forgot. In most of our leading 
papers the Confederates have been 
the oppressed, fighting for liberty 
against their Federal oppressors; 
and we have been told that we, the 
people of England, sympathized 
with the South, not only because 
their defence was gallant, but be- 
cause it was just. 

Not only do these circumstances 
afford {fair ground of complaint 
against the views of the war put 
forward in English papers, but 
some of their statements as to 
matters of fact have been untrue, 
and many of them very unjust. 
Few journalists have ever incurred 
greater responsibility than the New - 
York Correspondent of the Times. 
lt is on his testimony alone that a 
large and most influential class of 
English society has sympathized 
with theSouth. He has throughout 
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acted the part of an unscrupulous 
advocate, carefully reporting to his 
employers, and through them to all 
England, every statement and every 
fact which could create contempt 
and disgust against the conduct, the 
principles, and in general the cause 
of the North. He has uniformly 
represented the Federalists as ty- 
rants, marauders, curs, who bought 
Irishmen and Germans to fight 
their battles, fraudulent bankrupts, 
and odious hypocrites. Of course 
he is not abusive; ‘Our Own Cor- 
respondent’ neveris; but in a quiet 
way he reports every discreditable 
fact, every dirty job, every harsh or 
eruel act in the conduct of the war ; 
he quotes every blackguard rant of 
the New York Herald, and he leaves 
out of sight all that is heroic and 
pathetic. We all know that Ameri- 
cans are not Englishmen. Their 
manners have not that repose which 
marks the readers of the Times. 
They, or at least their public 
writers and speakers, bluster and 
swagger, and in a thousand ways 
lay themselves open to people of 
colder manners. Besides this, there 
is no doubt as choice a selection of 
blackguards in New York City as is 
to be found in any part of the world, 
nor is there any place in which the 
blackguard element has so much 
influence. Add to this, that an 
enormous army, raised in a few 
months, and officered by men who 
had no moral control over their 
troops, was of necessity lax in its 
discipline, and that the enormous 
and sudden expenditure involved in 
raising such an army held out an 
wexampled temptation to jobbery, 
and it becomes plain that nothing 
could be easier than to misrepresent 
the whole aspect of the war without 
saying a single thing that was not 
either true, or at all events attested 
by plausible evidence. The New 
York Correspondent of the Times 
never thought of pointing out that, 
however many Irish and Germans 
might be hired to fight at New 
York, the bulk of the army was and 
18 filled by volunteers from the 
comfortable classes of New England 
and the West. If it be true that 
the North have had in arms some 
800,000 men, and if, which is ab- 
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surd, we allow 300,000 of them to 
have been mercenaries, it would 
still be true that a population not 
exceeding that of Great Britain sent 
500,000 men into the field. This 
would be, at the very least, one- 
eighth of the grown-up men in the 
country. When we consider that 
this effort was made, not against an 
invader, nor under the pressure of 
want, but in the midst of unbounded 
prosperity, and in order to support 
the credit and glory of the nation, 
it is bare justice to say that the 
history of mankind can furnish no 
other example of such an effort. 
The Dutch fought the Spaniards for 
their hearths, homes, and churches; 
the French fought all Europe with 
famine and the guillotine behind 
them, and empire and plenty in 
front. The English in India had the 
pride of a superior race, and the 
memory of inexpiable injuries to 
urge them against the Sepoys; but 
if ever a nation in this world sacri- 
ficed itself deliberately and man- 
fully to an idea, this has been the 
case with the Americans. Admit 
for the sake of argument that they 
are altogether wrong, still their 
intense and earnest sincerity, and 
their singleminded self-devotion, are 
magnificent, and ought to have 
excited the admiration, instead of 
the sneers, of their kindred. Be 
the ‘merits of the question what 
they may, each side has fought as 
we should wish the descendants of 
an English stock to fight. What- 
ever else is to be said of them, they 
deserve ‘our respect, and ought to 
have had it. 

Having, however, made all these 
concessions, the question still re- 
mains, to which side we ought to 
award our sympathy and good 
wishes? Ought we to wish the 
Union to be broken up, or ought we 
to wish the North to conquer the 
South? In considering this ques- 
tion, there are several distinct prin- 
ciples by either of which we may 
regulate our feelings. We may 
consider which side it is whose 
triumph would most promote our 
own interests; we may consider 
which, on the whole, we like best, 
as 4 mere question of sympathy and 
antipathy ; or, lastly, we may try to 
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look at the question on its own 
merits, apart from either interest or 
favour. This last is the true way 
of considering the matter. The 
question of interest is principally 
a matter of guesswork. Very 
plausible arguments may be put 
forward on either side. If the 
Union is broken up, it may be said 
we have nothing to fear from the 
power of the North, which will 
always have a jealous rival by its 
side. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that if the Union is restored, 
the South must be kept down by 
force of arms, which will be a 
source of constant weakness to the 
North. It isindeed obvious enough 
that such a war, however it ends, 
must weaken those who carry it on; 
so that if the weakening of America 
is our object, it is likely enough to 
be attained in any event. On the 
other hand, whatever dangers are to 
be apprehended from the develop- 
ment of the military spirit, and the 
increased force of the Central Go- 
vernment, will be incurred at all 
events. Whether the South or the 
North carries its point, the war will 
leave a great army in North America, 
and a powerful Central Government 
at Washington or elsewhere. We 
may therefore dismiss this matter 
altogether. 

It is equally idle to ask whether 
we like best the North or the South. 
We have really no trustworthy 
materials to go upon. We know 
very little of the South; and as to 
the North, our knowledge is likely 
to mislead us. A vague notion 
prevails in this country that the 
South are aristocrats, and the North 
democrats; that in some way or 
other aristocracy and democracy 
are at issue, and that the triumph 
either of the South or the North 
will be a triumph for the principle 
which the victorious side represents. 
This, in plain words, is nonsense. 
If the South became independent 
to-morrow, the North would be as 
democratic as ever it was; and the 
arguments against and in favour of 
democracy, and the causes which 
tend to produce or prevent it in our 
own country, would remain abso- 
lutely unaltered. The same would 
be the case if the North utterly 
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subjugated the South. The war is 
no doubt a war between a democracy 
and what may in a sense be called 
an aristocracy, but the question at 
issue has little to do with forms of 
government. 

Thus the proper, and indeed the 
only satisfactory way of viewing the 
subject, is to consider the merits of 
the case apart from its bearing upon 
our interests or sympathies, and to 
regulate our sympathies according 
to the conclusion at which we ar- 
rive. 

The Southern case is well summed 
up in a sentence chosen by M. de 
Tocqueville from a speech made by 
Mr. Calhoun in the Senate of the 
United States in 1833: ‘ The Consti- 
tution is a contract in which the 
States appeared as sovereigns. Now 
whenever a contract is made be- 
tween parties who have no common 
superior, each retains the right of 
deciding for itself on the extent of 
its obligations.’ Upon this prin- 
ciple, a certain number of the States 
withdrew from the Union on the 
ground that it did not suit their 
convenience to continue to belong 
to it, and they associated themselves 
together in a new Confederacy, upon 
terms which they considered better 
suited to their interests. The North, 
on the other hand, maintained that 
the Federal Government was su- 
preme and sovereign, that the indi- 
vidual States had no right to with- 
draw from it, and that to do so was 
treason and rebellion, to be prt 
down by the exertion of any degree 
of force which might be required 
for that purpose. 

This was the formal issue between 
the two parties, and much of tae 
confusion which has prevailed in 
this country in discussing the cause 
of the civil war has arisen from over- 
looking the distinction between the 
question itself and the reasons why 
the question was raised. There can- 
not be a doubt that Mr. Cairnes is 
perfectly right in saying that the ex- 
planation of secession is to be found 
in slavery, and in the peculiar state 
of things which slavery produced. 
He is probably quite right in saying 
that the South seceded because the 
Southerners felt that the game was 
going against them ; that they could 
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no longer expect to go on adding new 
Slave States to the Union, and that 
the only way in which they could 
hope to preserve and extend the 
state of society in which they found 
themselves, was by establishing a 
new Confederacy, based on slavery. 
His book contains abundant and 
detailed proof of this. To us it 
appears more difficult to exaggerate 
than to overlook the iniquity of such 
an enterprise. Slavery seems to us 
so bad a thing that it is as super- 
fluous to condemn it as to condemn 
robbery. The twenty millions which 
we paid to rid ourselves of the sin 
and shame of maintaining it was one 
of the best investments this country 
ever made. The relief would have 
been cheap at a hundred millions. 
The fullest recognition of this 
truth, however, is quite consistent 
with the belief that the right to 
secede at pleasure from the Union 
was altogether a different thing 
from the ground on which secession 
was resorted to. The characteristic 
haste of people in this country to 
get at the substance of the question, 
and to neglect its form, has caused 
this matter to be very generally 
overlooked, especially amongst those 
who have advocated the views of 
the North. The whole question 
turned upon the nature and mean- 
ing of the Constitution. If the 
Constitution had expressly autho- 
rized secession, and pointed out the 
way in which States might secede, 
there would have been no question 
on the subject. In fact, as all the 
world knows, it is silent on the 
subject; and what is the result of 
that silence? Nothing could be 
less worthy of the greatness of the 
controversy than to attempt to 
argue such a question upon purely 
legal grounds. As every lawyer 
knows, legal arguments are seldom, 
if ever, conclusive. There is, in 
general, nearly as much to be said 
on one side as on the other. A 
Federalist will be able to show by 
plausible arguments and analogies 
that the Constitution excludes, and 
the Confederate will be able to show 
that it admits, the right of secession. 
Plain men will probably infer that 
the document is ambiguous; that 
some parts favour one view, and 
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some the other; and that those who 
framed it omitted the question on 
the convenient principle of letting 
sleeping dogs lie. 

Since, then, little satisfaction is 
to be got from the Constitution itself, 
we must look at the facts to which 
it applies; and here again we find 
the same difficulty. The facts are 
ambiguous as well as the docu- 
ments. On one side the Federalist 
says, with perfect justice, ‘Here is a 
Government which addresses itself 
directly to individuals; which has 
its legislature, its courts of law, its 
executive officers in all parts of the 
country ; which is a common benefit 
to every one of us, and which you 
want to break up for a disgraceful 
object.’ On the other side, the Con- 
federate says, with equal justice, 
‘Virginia and Carolina were so- 
vereign States before the Union was 
made, and they, with others, made 
the Union; they are still indepen- 
dent, except in so far as the Union 
extends; and why may they not 
unmake the work of their own 
hands? The State, and not the 
Union, is my native country. It 
makes almost all the laws under 
which I live, and regulates all my 
principal interests ; and if my State 
says one thing, and the Union 
another, I shall stand by my State. 
You may call our objects disgraceful 
if you will, but I have lived all my 
days in a slave country, and I do 
not agree with your views of 
slavery; nay, your own laws have 
in a thousand ways recognized 
slavery. Whoever is right, we now 
propose to take the responsibility 
on our own shoulders, and deal with 
it in our own way. You will be 
able to take your road, and let us 
go ours. Why should we not agree 
to differ ?” 

It can hardly be denied that there 
is quite plausibility enough in each 
of these views to justify each side in 
maintaining and in fighting for its 
own. And thus we are brought to 
a paradox which in real life is com- 
mon enough, though in speculation 
it is a reductio ad absurdum, namely, 
that both sides are right—a conse- 
quence which results from the fact 
that the infirmities inseparable from 
human nature confine each side to a 
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partial view of the case; the whole 
of which, indeed, is probably not 
capable of being known to any one. 
Our sympathy in such cases cannot 
be given without reserve to either 
party. Each has a right to some 
part of it, though upon conditions 
and under limitations which it is 
essential to understand explicitly. 
Take first our sympathies with 
the North. So long as the North 
confine themselves to fighting sub- 
stantially for the enforcement of 
the Constitution, they stand at all 
events on solid ground; and it is 
difficult to deny that they can justify 
their conduct. The fact that any- 
thing in the nature of inherent 
authority, or Divine right, is dis- 
claimed on each side is so far from 
being a reason, as some persons 
seem to think, why the South should 
not be compelled to keep their bar- 
gain, if it is one—that it is a strong 
reason why they should. If the 
alleged right stood on some mys- 
terious, inexplicable ground, one 
could understand its being con- 
tested; but it is based on the plain, 
broad ground of express agreement ; 
and there isan end of all transactions 
between man and man, if express 
agreements are not to be enforced. 
Though, however, we may sym- 
pathise with the North to this ex- 
tent, even that amount of sympathy 
must be qualified by the feeling 
that to fight for the establishment 
of the Constitution is not only fight- 
ing for an idea, but fighting for 
something very like a shadow. It 
is hardly conceivable that the Con- 
stitution should survive a civil war. 
There are contracts which people 
have a right, even a strictly legal 
right, to enforce, but which no rea- 
sonable creature ever dreams of 
enforcing. Marriage is the most 
important and solemn of all con- 
tracts; but if all its obligations are 
grossly violated by either party to 
it, what is the use of resorting to 
legal remedies, or suing for the 
restitution of conjugal rights? Part- 
nership is a contract—not without 
some resemblance to.marriage; but 
if a man discover that his partner 
has been defrauding him, does he 
go to a court of equity to compel 
his specific performance of the part- 
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nership obligations? In the one 
ase the remedy is divorce’; in the 
other a proceeding, the object of 
which is to dissolve the original 
contract, and to obtain satisfaction 
for the breaches committed whilst 
it subsisted. The common course 
of civil life is to trust to good faith 
and private interest to secure the 
performance of contracts, which to 
be beneficial to either of the con- 
tracting parties, require the active 
and zealous co-operation of both, 
and to use force for no other pur- 
pose than that of getting damages 
for the breach of them. Looking at 
the substance of the controversy 
between the North and the South, 
and not at its form, the true con- 
clusion appears to be, to use a legal 
metaphor, that the verdict, with 
costs and damages, ought to be for 
the North, but that there should 
be no decree for specific perform- 
ance. 

When this is translated into the 
language of common life, it means 
no more than a repetition of argu- 
ments which have been repeated 
almost ad nauseam, on this side of 
the Atlantic. Such a Constitution 
as that of the United States can 
never be worked if half of the States 
belonging to it are reluctant. They 
van neither be admitted to Congress 
nor excluded from it, consistently 
with the Constitution which is sought 
to be enforced. Slavery can be 
abolished only by the utter destruc- 
tion of the Constitution under 
which, for eighty years, it grew and 
flourished. [If it is left existing, the 
civil war will have been mere aimn- 
less misery ; for the same causes will 
produce the same effects. The ex- 
tension of slavery will still be the 
object of the slaveholders. Their 
means of bringing it about will 
still be what they were; and when 
the contending parties have to some 
degree recovered from the effects of 
their struggle, the struggle itself 
will be resumed. 

It is needless to insist upon these 
arguments. It is quite enough to 
indicate their nature; for so over- 
whelming is their force, that even 
Mr. Cairnes admits them to be con- 
clusive. He says, after dwelling for 
some pages on the subject, ‘For 
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these reasons I cannot think that 
the North is well advised in its 
attempt to reconstruct the Union in 
its original proportions;? and the 
final result of his views is, that the 
North ought to aim at reclaiming 
for the Union as many as _ possible 
of the Border States, and the States 
west of the Mississippi, including if 
possible, Louisiana, and the whole 
of the territories, and allowing the 
Gulf States to become an indepen- 
dent power. Mr. Cairnes, it must 
be observed, puts this as a matter 
not of right, but of expediency. 
He thinks that these terms are about 
as good as any which the North can 
get, and therefore he would wish, 
as a matter of policy, that they 
should confine themselves to the 
attempt to secure them. His sym- 
pathies apparently would go much 
further. He holds that the right to 
subjugate the South, ‘is as clear as 
the right to put down murder and 
piracy” He thinks that ‘ even 
though we should question the per- 
fect purity of the motives of those 
who undertake it, the act itself 
must be acknowledged as a service 
to the civilized world.’ He refers 
with sympathy, though not with 
approval, because he considers it 
impracticable, to a scheme for over- 
running the South, emancipating 
the slaves, and replacing the slave- 
holders by free emigrants from the 
North. This part of his book may 
thus be divided into two distinct 
doctrines. 

1. That as a matter of expediency 
we ought to wish to see the North 
treat, in course of time with the 
South, on the basis of the independ- 
ence of the Gulf States, the allot- 
ment of the territories to the North, 
and the division of the Border 
States and the States west and south 
of the Mississippi, according to 
arrangement. 

2. That as a matter of feeling, we 
ought to view the South, in general, 
as people whom it is as lawful to 
subjugate as to subjugate murderers 
and pirates; and that if it were 
practicable, we ought to feel that it 
would be desirable that the slaves 
should be emancipated by force, the 
present landowners dispossessed of 
their property in a body, and their 
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places filled by {Northern immi- 
grants. 

Our conclusions are— 

1. That we should be disposed to 
sympathise with the North if, and 
in so far as, they carried on the war 
with the object of obtaining some 
such terms as those which Mr. 
Cairnes specifies. 

2. That the North have no claim 
whatever on our sympathy in so 
far as they carry on the war for the 
sake of what Mr. Cairnes considers 
as desirable though impracticable 
objects. Each of these conclusions 
we now propose to explain. 

The general argument of Mr. 
Cairnes’ book —an argument de- 
veloped with admirable method and 
clearness—is that the Southerners 
have long been guiding the policy 
of the Union with no other object 
than that of extending slavery to 
the utmost; by which means they 
hoped at last to erect a huge slave 
power, extending from sea to sea, 
which would reopen the slave trade, 
and nourish the most extensive de- 
signs of violence and aggression on 
the rest of the world. The labour- 
ing class of this vast empire would 
be slaves, they would be governed 
by a fierce aristocracy, who, having 
nothing else to do, would domineer 
over the whole Union, and through 
the Union, over the world in general. 
It is by reason of this terrible con- 
spiracy against the liberties and 
the morals of mankind, that the 
Southerners have forfeited their 
title to the rights of other civilized 
people, and ought to be treated 
in the lump as pirates and mur- 
derers. 

In the first place it does not seem 
to occur to Mr. Cairnes, though it 
can hardly fail to suggest itself to 
his readers, that whatever may be 
the iniquity of the policy of the 
South, the instrument, by and 
through which they worked, was 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the hold which they had 
over the Free States, was the threat 
of destroying the Union. No one, 
indeed, can read the history of their 
proceedings without indignant dis- 
gust. Their policy for some forty 
years was vile, and its fruits, on 
several occasions, as for instance, in 
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the whole management of the affairs 
of Kansas, were detestable. To see 
such a power established over the 
whole length and breadth of North 
America, would indeed be an awful 
misfortune: but secession destroyed 
its chance ; by the act of withdraw- 
ing from the Union, the seceding 
States renounced the power, the 
quasi-tyrannical power, which for 
a generation they had exercised 
over the North. They executed 
their threat; they fired their shot 
and did their worst, and from that 
moment they had no hold on the 
North. If upon this the North had 
said, ‘Go by all means, and settle 
your own affairs; but understand 
that you take with you no particle 
of Federal territory or property. 
Pay for the forts we built, for the 
roads we made; repay the purchase 
money which we gave for Florida 
and Lousiana; remove for ever the 
notion of spreading yourselves and 
your vile institution over our terri- 
tories; and understand that, as a 
material guarantee for our interests, 
we shall hold all military positions 
that we have got, and all others that 
we think it necessary to take ’—all 
Europe would have said you have 
acted with wonderful moderation, 
and we heartily wish you success in 
your enterprise. If upon this the 
South had resorted to force, and had 
thus put the North on the defen- 
sive, we should have admired and 
honoured the utmost efforts which 
they could make to defeat and 
damage their antagonist. If even 
now they were to make any offer of 
the kind we should not look very 
closely at its terms. Our sympa- 
thies would be with the North in 
the bargain, if they would admit 
the notion of compromise at all into 
their minds, and ask for anything 
short of the very extremest rights 
that could by any possibility accrue 
to them under their own interpreta- 
tion of an ambiguous document, 
which constitutes their only title, 
and which they themselves tread 
under foot whenever it furthers their 
purposes to do so. Mr. Cairnes 
almost appears to think that the 
North deserve our sympathy, be- 
cause they might have pursued a 
course which would have entitled 
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them to it. No doubt they might, 
but the course which they did in 
fact pursue, was altogether different. 
If aman on being assaulted in the 
street by a ruffian, gives or takes 
him into custody at the expense of 
a severe struggle, we admire his 
strength and courage, and applaud 
his resolution. If he resists the 
assault by means of a deadly weapon, 
if upon being slapped in the face he 
draws a knife, and after a fierce 
struggle, in which the assailant is 
unarmed, at last succeeds in getting 
him down and cutting his throat, 
we do not justify the insult, nor do 
we call the act of the insulted man 
murder; but we describe it as 
an aggravated manslaughter, and 
punish it severely. This is pretty 
much the position of the North and 
South. They are like partners 
whose partnership-deed enables the 
one to insult, thwart, and injure the 
other. After a long course of offen- 
sive conduct the offending partner 
dissolves the partnership in a man- 
ner as illegal and offensive as that 
in which he acted on it. Here- 
upon the offended partner, instead 
of proceeding against the offender 
for the breach of his agreement, 
breaks into his house, seizes him by 
the throat, and expresses his inten- 
tion of dragging him by main force 
to the office and blowing out his 
brains, unless he carries on the busi- 
ness as usual. Are we to confine 
our sympathy to the offended party, 
because the other was the original 
wrong doer? Before we can think 
so we must be convinced that the 
violence employed was absolutely 
necessary. A slave empire would 
be a reproach to the whole world. 
Granted; but is the subjugation of 
the Slave States and the expulsion, 
if not extermination of the owners 
of the soil, the only way to prevent 
the establishment of a slave empire ? 
The reopening of the slave trade 
would be a hideous atroeity—quite 
true; and so long as we can send @ 
cruiser to sea it is to be hoped that 
that abominable trade may be treated 
like the piracy which it is. But are 
we to dispossess and revolutionize a 
great nation, because if all their 
landowners are not dispossessed, it 
will be hard to prevent them from 
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becoming independent, and because 
if they become independent, we 
think that they may reopen the 
slave trade? Shall we hang all our 
ticket-of-leave men because some 
of them, if left unhung, will pro- 
bably commit murder? These are 
not the usual terms on which either 
men or nations are bound over to 
keep the peace. 

It may be said, do you really 
mean to assert that at the wrongful 
bidding of a disreputable minority, 
the North ought to have sacrificed 
their national integrity, and submit- 
ted to so great a wound to their 
national pride as that submission 
would involve ? 
you admit that it was natural that 
they should view, the Union and 
not the State as their country. 
They felt a proportionate pride in 
its greatness. Were they to give 
up this dream, if you like to call it 
so, merely to please an unscrupu- 
lous faction? No doubt the trial 
was avery hard one. Numberless 
associations and feelings made it 
harder for the Americans than it 
would have been probably for al- 
most any other people in the world ; 
but the occasion was one of those in 
which the alternative is between 
heroism too exalted for the common 
run of men, and a blunder which 
involves the most frightful calami- 
ties. If the Americans at large had 
had the political wisdom to see that 
the Constitution could not be main- 
tained by force of arms, that what- 
ever might be the moral guilt and 
unfairness of those who wished to 
break it up, they had the power of 
doing it if they were thoroughly 
determined; and that if the States 
at large had a right, or what might, 
with no very forced use of words be 
80 called, to prevent the secession of 
the minority, it was a right which 
it would be very unwise to enforce. 
If they had seen and acted on this 
view of their position, they would 
have shown a degree of forethought 
and self-control, which it is perhaps 
idle to expect from any consider- 
able body of men. The impulse to 
defend the Union at all hazards, to 
repel force by force, and to treat in 
the first instance, those who em- 
ployed it as rebels and traitors, was 
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at the worst a generous error; and 
perhaps the cool wisdom which 
would at once have declined the 
contest, might have involved the 
imputation of cowardice. It might 
also have been said that as a matter 
of fact, the seceding States were 
misrepresented, and that the rebel- 
lious minority would be disavowed 
by the majority if that majority 
were not deserted by their fellow- 
citizens. 

These considerations would cer- 
tainly excuse, if they did not alto- 
gether justify, the determination to 
put down secession by force; but 
there is a time when it ceases to be 
honourable to persist in what was 
once an honourable mistake. As to 
the feeling of the population of the 
Slave States, there can be no doubt. 
The ablest advocate of the North 
admits that some degree of secession 
must be admitted as an inevitable 
calamity. Under these circum- 
stances it is surely not harsh to con- 
clude that the North can claim our 
sympathy in their continued efforts 
tu subjugate the South’ upon one of 
two suppositions only: the one is 
the offer of something like reason- 
able conditions of peace, including 
the independence of part at least of 
the Contederate States ; the other is 
that they shall prove to our satis- 
faction that we ought to wish for 
the {subjugation of the South, the 
forcible emancipation of the slaves, 
and the dispossession of the present 
owners of the soil. Mr. Cairnes’ 
unreserved expression of this view, 
makes it necessary to give it full 
consideration. 

The designs in question, which 
appear to be avowed by many per- 
sons in the North, and which have 
the sanction of Mr. Cairnes’ high 
authority, may be defended on two 
distinct grounds, which may be 
called respectively the legal and 
the political. Mr. Cairnes takes the 
political view; but the legal one 
has been powerfully advocated in 
America, and no doubt exercises 
almost disproportionate influence 
on the minds of the population of 
the United States—a population 
which, as M. de Tocqueville pointed 
out, is remarkably susceptible to the 
influence of legal and quasi-legal 
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considerations. The legal view is, 
that the President is Commander- 
in-Chief of the army of the United 
States; that the rebellion which 
exists in the Southern States gives 
him a right as such to proclaim 
martial law; that martial law au- 
thorizes him to set free slaves as a 
military measure, and that civil law 
authorizes him to confiscate slaves 
who are the property of rebels, on 
the ground that their property is 
forfeited by reason of their rebel- 
lion. 

Of all modes of argument, legal 
arguments ought to be most care- 
fully watched. They can seldom 
be applied with propriety to great 
political subjects, for real legal 
arguments are always drawn from 
positive rules, and assume the exist- 
ence of a common superior, able to 
put those rules in force. Sham 
legal arguments, on the other hand, 
are irritating and misleading beyond 
all others, for they carry with them 
a sort of pretence of rightful au- 
thority which readily. imposes on 
some and vexes those on whom it 
does not impose. The argument 
under consideration is in every sense 
of the word a sham argument. 
There are two separate views in 
which the Southerners may be re- 
garded. They are either citizens of 
an independent State at war with 
the United States, or else they are 
citizens of the United States en- 
gaged in the commission of the 
crime of high treason. Take which 
view you please, and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves is equally unjusti- 
fiable. If, as the Northerners say, 
they are rebels and criminals en- 
gaged in the commission of a crime 
for which they might be hung, they 
ought to be dealt with in due course 
of law. They ought to be arrested 
and tried in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution; and upon their 
conviction, their property, slaves 
included, might be forfeited. But 
what right has the President of the 
United States to dispense with trial 
and conviction, and to deal with a 
whole class of property in the 
Southern States—for the Constitu- 
tion prohibits him from denying that 
slaves are property—by one sweep- 
ing enactment made by his own will? 
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Suppose upon a rebellion in Ireland 
the Queen were to issue a procla- 
mation declaring all the land in 
Munster and Connaught forfeited to 
the Crown: what would our Parlia- 
ment and law courts say to sucha 
proceeding? Yet this is just what 
the President has done in the name 
of the Constitution. 

Suppose next that this is a war 
measure. This is the ground on 
which the proclamation is com- 
monly justified; and it is often said 
that we English took a precisely 
similar measure when we invaded 
the South in 1814. No doubt we did 
so, and a very questionable act it 
was; and for the seventeen hundred 
slaves so emancipated, the Emperor 
of Russia, as arbitrator, obliged us 
to pay a compensation of £250,000 
to the proprietors. This, however, 
is a trifle. Whatever we did, we 
did as foreign enemies invading a 
foreign country. Once admit that 
the South is a foreign country in- 
vaded by a foreign enemy, and the 
legal ground is altogether gone. If 
the Southerners are rebels, they can 
be punished only in due course of 
law. If they are not rebels, the 
North have no right to punish them 
at all. Even this, however, is not 
all. The power of adopting particu- 
lar courses of conduct as war mea- 
sures is according to the practice of 
all civilized countries confined to 
the actual necessities of warfare. 
The commanders of armies exercise, 
of course, whatever authority is 
necessary to carry on the war. 
When a commanding officer says 
all persons out at night in such a 
district must have proper passes; 
unless such a town surrenders, it 
will be stormed and plundered; all 
soldiers found marauding will be 
instantly shot—he is acting within 
his powers; but who ever supposed 
that because a general may do such 
acts as these he is also authorized 
to exercise permanent legislative or 
judicial power? When the Duke of 
Wellington was at Paris might he 
have gone down to the Palais de 
Justice, and taken the place of the 
civil or criminal judges sitting 
there? If a French army occupied 
London, does any one suppose that 
the general in command would sit 
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to hear causes in the Court of 
Chancery? Still more monstrous 
and contrary to all civilized prac- 
tice would it be if a general were to 
attempt to legislate for a country 
where he was not even present, 
much less victorious. Suppose the 
Duke of York, as commander-in- 
chief, when the English under Wel- 
lington invaded France, had issued 
a proclamation setting forth that in 
consideration of the evils involved 
in democratic institutions he, as a 
war measure, decreed that hence- 
forth the descent of land in France 
should be regulated by the common 
law of England, he would have 
been laughed at all over Europe. 
Yet this is just what the President 
has done. He has claimed a right 
to repeal part of the law of the 
Southern States, which law the 
very Constitution from which he 
derives his power, and all the 
legislation and judicial decisions 
founded on it, recognize in a thou- 
sand ways merely ‘as a war mea- 
sure” Law is a good thing, and 
arbitrary power setting law at de- 
fiance may be a good thing; but 


incoherent quibbles are always de- 
testable. 

Another view of the subject is 
based upon what may be called the 


political principle, which is, no 
doubt, intelligible, founded on a 
tenable view of the facts of the 
case, and not upon sham legal ar- 
guments. According to this theory 
the mere letter of the Constitution 
must be disregarded. An extra- 
ordinary emergency has occurred 
which must be dealt with on first 
principles by those to whom cir- 
cumstances have given the power. 
The South is in fact a separate 
nation, and has made war upon the 
North under circumstances of great 
aggravation. The North and its 
rulers are therefore justified in 
making War upon it, in continuing 
that war until it is utterly defeated, 
and in exercising the rights of con- 
= to the utmost extreme by 
ispossessing the whole of the white 
owners of the soil, and setting free 
the negroes. Mr. Cairnes, from 
motives of expediency, does not go 
this length, but he seems to think 
it justifiable; and others amongst 
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us seem to think it not only a 
justifiable undertaking, but a holy 
and sacred war worthy to be looked 
upon in the same kind of spirit in 
which the crusades were looked on 
by the crusaders—a war undertaken 
to free the earth from a scandal and 
a danger. q 

This view has the merit of being 
thoroughly intelligible and straight- 
forward. It is based on principles 
which speak for themselves, and 
which it is impossible to misunder- 
stand; and it does not require the 
aid of any sophistry or quibbling. 
It must be added that, as things go 
on, either this view or Southern in- 
dependence must prevail. It is the 
view which the continuance of the 
war implies, for all others are mere 
subterfuges and promises. It is 
abundantly clear that either dis- 
union or conquest must come to 
pass; and the sooner this is gene- 
rally understood the sooner will the 
effusion of blood be stopped. Hence 
those who call upon us to sympa- 
thise fully and without restriction 
with the North really mean that we 
ought to wish to see the South 
utterly subjugated, and the white 
society now established there ut- 
terly destroyed and swept away; 
and the broad question is whether 
we do or do not wish to see that. 

Let us, in the first place, consider 
what such a process means. It means 
that a population of about five mil- 
lion white men, many of them of 
the highest spirit and courage, are 
to be deprived of all that makes life 
valuable: they are to be driven to 
the woods like wild beasts, deprived 
of their homes, their property, 
their political privileges; slaugh- 
tered if they resist, and replaced by 
backwoodsmen, by Germans and 
Trish immigrants, by every wild, 
restless spirit who finds a difficulty 
in getting on im the North or in 
Europe, and who likes to kill, and 
take possession of some part of this 
boundless mass of territory offered 
up as a common spoil on account of 
the sins of its owners. It is per- 
haps too much to say that no con- 
ceivable state of things could ren- 
der the notion of such an enterprise 
otherwise than horrible to the ears 
of civilized men. If the Southerners 
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were a crew of pirates and robbers 
who had settled down in a West 
Indian island, and were the com- 
mon enemies of the human race, 
they might perhaps be treated thus 
with propriety. If Charleston and 
New Orleans were like the cities of 
the plain, and were daily invoking 
fire from heaven, we could under- 
stand the proposition; though even 
then we should remember that the 
severest trial to which the faith of 
believers in the Bible has been 
subjected consists in their being 
called upon to believe that Almighty 
God, in a special and miraculous 
manner, commanded the Israelites 
to exterminate the Canaanites, and 
that the Israelites were justified in 
so doing. In a general way the 
notion of deliberately attempting to 
punish even armed guilt by calling 
in private ferocity and cupidity be- 
longs to other times and countries 
than ours. We do not in these 
days set a price on the heads of 
murderers, and allow any one who 
pleases to destroy them, and seize 
their goods. When criminals are 
to be punished we proceed with 
some forms of justice even in ex- 
treme cases. In the Indian mutiny 
dreadful things were done, and it is 
to be feared some great cruelties 
were committed; but at all events 
we did not try to put down mutiny 
by robbery; we did not hire against 
the Sepoys every roving adventurer 
who might feel inclined under our 
licence to renew the old times of 
the Mahrattas and the Pindarrees, 
and to set out on his own account 
to fight for whatever he could get. 
Yet this monstrous measure is the 
substance of what is proposed as a 
new crusade. frish ruffians who 
hung the blacks at New York, and 
burnt their bodies on the gallows; 
the wild roving men, made up of 
all the adventurers in Europe, who 
swarm in a new country; the host 
of population who crowded to the 
Californian and Australian diggings, 
and were picked up by the New 
York crimps at the first outbreak of 
the war—are to be let loose on this 
unhappy country to help them- 
selves, to cultivate the land, to 
shoot the men, to console the 
women, and civilize the slaves. 
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This is the sort of measure which 
claims our sympathy. This is a 
holy war. This will remove the 
greatest scandal in the world, and 
efface a standing insult to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Can any 
sane man believe this? Is it not 
clear that the result of the attempt 
would be to produce a state of 
things compared with which the 
worst miseries of the worst period 
of Irish history would be the joys 
of Paradise? Let those who want 
to know the result of wholesale con- 
fiscation look a little at that pre- 
cedent. Even now, after the most 
careful efforts long persisted in to 
undo the evils which our forefathers 
inflicted, and after the lapse of cen- 
turies since the original wrong was 
done, that wound is still bleeding. 
To this hour the Irish peasant 
clings to the notion that the land 
to which his landlord makes a title 
under English grants is the rightful 
property of his own clan, and shoots 
the man who acts on a different 
theory. Imagine an island nearly 
as large as Europe, containing the 
remnants, if you will, but still the 
remnants of a fierce, haughty popu- 
lation, brooding over the most 
fearful injuries that one class can 
inflict on another, and taking the 
life of every settler whom they 
could reach with a rifle-bullet as 
they would take the life of a rob- 
ber or a wild beast. Even if the 
Southern armies were broken up, 
and the Southern towns taken, the 
attempt to dispossess the pro- 
prietors, and to revolutionize the 
whole face of the country, could 
have no other effect than to pro- 
duce a scene of bloodshed, confu- 
sion, and savage ferocity too hor- 
rible to think of. It has been said, 
and with great plausibility, pro- 
bably with truth, that if every 
position which the North is attack- 
ing were carried, the war would 
only be begun; for that in so vast 
a space of country armies can 
retreat in any direction they please, 
and fight wherever they happen to 
be. Even if the armies were re- 
duced to guerillas the plague would 
be increased instead of being dimi- 
nished, and the ‘ultimate result of 
the war would be that the Slave 
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States would be reduced to the 
state of a wilder and a more lawless 
Mexico, inhabited by an infinitely 
fiercer population, and desolated by 
almost incurable feuds. 

This is the prospect held out to 
us in the case of Northern success. 
Certainly it would effectually punish 
the South if that is the object; but 
why are they to be punished? Why 
are they to be subjugated, as Mr. 
Cairnes considers they lawfully may 
be, like murderers and pirates? 
Two reasons are assigned. In the 
first place they have been guilty of 
a dreadful conspiracy against civi- 
lization, a conspiracy to establish a 
terrific slave power, and to reopen 
the slave trade; and in the next 
place they are slaveholders. Let 
us consider each charge. First, as 
to the conspiracy. Where is the 
proof of it? The chapter in which 
Mr. Cairnes attempts to prove its 
existence is the least satisfactory 
part of his book. He gives no evi- 
dence at all, except the language of 
a few private writers, and his own 
inferences from the past history of 
the slavery party in the Union. As 
we have already shown, secession 
itself has put an end to ‘their prin- 
cipal opportunity of mischief. The 
Southern States have as yet made 
no claim to the territories: they 
have confined themselves to assert- 
ing their own independence, and 
by that very fact have put them- 
selves into a position in which the 
erection of a great slave power will 
be practically impossible. With 
the enormous forces at their com- 
mand the United States ought to be 
able to hold Texas and Arkansas; 
and if they do, the fear of the sort 
of power which Mr. Cairnes dreads 
seems groundless. As to the open- 
ing of the slave trade it is very 
likely that they might wish to do 
it; and though it is ‘fair to add that 
a clause in their Constitution for 
the present prohibits it, it is not 
improbable that Mr. Cairnes may be 
right in attaching little value to 
that clause, and “believing that it 
will be repealed as soon as circum- 
stances permit. No doubt the open- 
ing of the slave trade would be a 
gross scandal; but if the European 
naval powers and the United States 
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permitted it, the shame would be 
theirs. It is entirely a naval ques- 
tion ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that our naval strength will always 
be sufficient to prevent that atrocity. 
However this may be, it is surely 
common fairness not to adopt such 
frightful measures as are proposed 
as mere precautions. It will be 
fime enough to wish to see the 
Southerners exterminated when we 
see that these charges have some 
foundation in fact, and even then 
something milder than extermina- 
tion may serve the purpose. 

When we pass to the second 
charge—the charge that as these 
people are slave-owners they are 
also in the nature of pirates, and 
deserve to be treated as such—the 
monstrous impudence of the asser- 
tion is the thing which strikes us: 
most. Slavery is a very bad insti- 
tution, and produces all sorts of 
bad results; but have men ever in 
any part of the world, since they 
acquired that small degree of prac- 
tical common sense which is im- 
plied in most forms of modern civi- 
lization, undertaken to evangelize 
each other by war, and not only by 
war, but by wars of extermination ? 
Idolatry, polygamy, and a variety 
of immoral’ habits prevail to a 
terrible extent in China. It may 
be doubted whether the Tartar 
dynasty have either acquired their 
power rightfully, or use it well. 
Does it follow that as soon as we 
happen to be insulted by the 
Chinese we ought to undertake to 
revolutionize the whole country, 
depose the Emperor, turn out the 
mandarins, and pass an Act of 
Parliament making all the people 
Christians according to the Church 
of England? Yet this is what some 
able men (not, to do him justice, 
Mr. Cairnes) propose in regard of 
the South. They have, it is said, 
given the North a right to chastise 
them; they have cruelly insulted 
them: let the North enter and 
revolutionize the whole country. 
By the same rule we ought seven 
years ago to have set at liberty all 
the serfs in the Russian empire. 

It does not often happen that an 
inquiry into motives is productive 
of much result; but when the 
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question is one of sympathy it can- 
not be altogether passed over. The 
North claim our sympathy in their 
attempt to subjugate and revolu- 
tionize the South. This gives us a 
right to ask why they do it. Be- 
cause slavery is so very wicked, we 
are told. How came they never to 
find that out before? For about 
eighty years they lived on the best 
possible terms with slavery: they 
wished for nothing better than to 
let it alone; and not only did they 
let it alone, but they submitted to 
what most people would have 
viewed as shameful humiliations 
rather than quarrel with slave- 
owners. The recollection of the 
Fugitive-slave Law ought to stop 
the mouths of the Northerners 
when they profess to feel a holy 
horror at slavery, and ask us to 
sympathize with their efforts to 
destroy it. What stirred them up 
at last was not the moral evil of 
slavery, but the excessive insolence 
of slave-owners. When a long 
course of humiliation ended at last 
in a downright wound to their 
national pride, their eyes were 
opened; and when they felt them- 
selves publicly insulted, they woke 
to the discovery that those who 
insulted them were very wicked 
people. It is impossible not to 
see that their feelings towards the 
South are something altogether 
different from the stern determina- 
tion to discharge a painful duty 
with which in such an undertaking 
men ought to be animated. It is a 
savage, party hatred, felt chiefly, if 
not exclusively, at present by the 
extreme party, which will soon 
absorb the rest of the nation, 
compounded of jealousy, savage 
fanaticism, and wounded national 
vanity. Why should we sympa- 
thize with such feelings as these? 
Why should we wish for the 
triumph of those who are actuated 
by them? 

The answer usually given is two- 
fold. In the first place it is said 
emancipation is so good and great a 
hing that it ought to be obtained 
at any expense; and in the next 
place the Southerners are detest- 
able, and ought to be detested. As 
to the first it seems probable that 
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emancipation is a good thing, so 
good a thing that it ought to be 
desired at the expense of much 
evil; but look at the way in which 
it is proposed to effect it, and at the 
price which will have to be paid. 
It is to be obtained by a bloody and 
obstinately-contested revolution, if 
at all—a revolution which will 
make the South the scene of a 
fearful intestine war for many years 
to come. In the midst of this state 
of things some four million blacks 
will be set free. On what terms 
would these people live with the 
proposed immigrants? Would Irish 
and German settlers and wild ad- 
venturers of every race and nation 
treat these unhappy men with any 
sort of consideration or humanity ? 
The cotton and sugar, we will sup- 
pose, go out of cultivation, and 
squatters come up over the face of 
the earth, and set to work to settle 
it. What will they do with the 
blacks? Most assuredly they will 
not hire them, for they will have 
no capital: they will not therefore 
support them; and as for the kind 
of work to which they have been 
accustomed, there will be none for 
them to do. Will they take to 
squatting themselves? If they do, 
they will become as complete 
savages as their African ancestors. 
But will they ever be tolerated? 
It is by no means easy to say. In 
the North their lot has not been an 
easy one; but there they are in 
comparatively small numbers. The 
difficulty lies in the fact of their 
presence in the country in numbers 
sufficient to make up a considerable 
part of the population. There is 
great reason to fear that the result 
of the proposed revolution—for that 
is its proper name — would be 
nothing more than a change of 
masters. Slavery might be dis- 
guised in some form or other, but 
the substance would be there. 
Where the superior and inferior 
races meet in anything like equal 
numbers it must be so. M. de 
Tocqueville’s remarks upon this 
point are as remarkable as his say- 
ings usually are. He wrote upon 
the theory that at some time or 
other the Southerners themselves 
would abolish slavery. He says:— 
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If I were obliged to prophesy, I should 
say that, according to the probable course 
of events, the abolition of slavery in the 
South will increase the repugnance which 
the white population there feels for the 
blacks, I formed this opinion on what I 
have already remarked of the same sort in 
the North, I have said that the white 
men in the North separate themselves from 
the negroes with a degree of care propor- 
tioned to the absence of legal distinctions 
between them made by legislation. Why 
should it not be the same in the South? 
In the North, where the whites fear to end 
by being confounded with the blacks, they 
dread an imaginary danger. In the South, 
where the danger would be real, I cannot 
think that the fear would be less. If, on 
the one hand, it is admitted that in the 
South the blacks constantly accumulate 
and increase faster than the whites ; and if, 
on the other hand, it is admitted that it is 
impossible to foresee an epoch when the 
blacks and whites will mix their breeds and 
live upon equal terms; must we not con- 
clude that in the Southern States there will 
sooner or later be a struggle between the 
blacks and the whites ? 


This struggle, which M. de 
Tocqueville foresaw even in the 
event of a voluntary enfranchise- 
ment by the Southerners them- 
selves, would be rendered at once 
far more probable and far more ter- 
rible if the enfranchisement was 
brought about by a set of invaders 
in the midst of a desperate civil 
war. That sucha transaction might 
in the long run, and after the lapse 
of years, perhaps of generations, 
produce a balance of good is pos- 
sible; it is also possible that it 
might not; but as things stand at 
present it seems hardly credible 
that any reasonable person should 
regard the proceeding with exulta- 
tion and sympathy, especially when 
it is clear beyond all doubt that the 
leading motive of those who carry 
it on is to heal the wounds of their 
national vanity. 

For all these reasons it appears 
impossible to sympathize with the 
North as matters at present stand, 
though no doubt they might have 
conducted their affairs in such a 
manner as to claim our sympathy. 
The best that can be said for them 
is that the other side were origi- 
nally in the wrong, and that they 
have acted with excessive violence 
and without any very definite or 
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intelligible object under the influ- 
ence of passions not in themselves 
ignoble. The impression which 
they make on the mind is that of an 
immense number of very common- 
place people put by circumstances 
into an extraordinary position, in 
which they comprehend nothing 
distinctly beyond a general notion 
that they have been very ill used, 
and ought to make great efforts in 
some direction to set themselves 
right. A purblind giant furiously 
and yet indecisively laying about 
him in all directions is not a mag- 
nificent, though it may be a striking, 
and in some respects even a touch- 
ing spectacle. 

Such being our sentiments to- 
wards the North, what is to be said 
of the South. Ought we to bestow 
our sympathies on them? It is 
perfectly clear, in the first place, 
that they and they alone are to 
blame for the war. They are at 
best in the position of people who 
by extreme means asserted an ex- 
treme and doubtful right; and this 
must be taken in connexion with 
the fact that their object in doing 
so was to protect and even to ex- 
tend a hateful institution. These 
considerations must go far indeed to 
destroy the sympathy which would 
otherwise be due to their capacity, 
their endurance, and their wonder- 
ful gallantry. It would, however, 
be wrong to allow that sympathy 
to be altogether destroyed. It is 
always unfair to confound the 
leaders with the people at large. 
No doubt the politicians of the 
Southern States pursued for years 
a most selfish and most wicked 
course of policy; and it was in pur- 
suit of that policy that they in- 
volved their country in its present 
calamities. The country at large 
no doubt ratified their policy, and 
are taking the consequences; but it 
is never fair to impute to a large 
population moral as well as per- 
sonal responsibility for the sins of 
their rulers. When the Duke of 
Brunswick invaded France he in- 
vaded a country governed by and 
responsible for the acts of the Jaco- 
bins; but it does not follow that 
the French nation were on a level 
with their government. It would 
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be hard to say that the Russians 
were despotic and perfidious be- 
cause such terms might perhaps 
be applied to the policy of the Em- 
peror Nicholas; and in the same 
way we ought to recollect that the 
South contained some 5,000,000 men 
of our own race, besides the small 
number of insolent and in some way 
unprincipled politicians who for 
many years represented them in 
Congress and in the Senate. 

To the great bulk of the Southern 
population this war must undoubt- 
edly have presented itself in the 
light of resistance to a foreign inva- 
sion. Be the legal theory what it 
may, there cannot be a doubt that 
on the broad, obvious view of the 
case which presents itself to ordi- 
nary minds, the State and not the 
Union is the native country of indi- 
viduals. Here, again, it may be 
well to quote the words of the 
greatest political writer of our days" 


The Federal Government [says De Tocque- 
ville] is placed at a great distance from its 
subjects. The Provincial Government is 
within the reach of all: you have only to 
speak to be heard by it. The Central Go- 
vernment has on its side the passions of a 
few superior men who aspire to direct it, 
On the side of the Provincial Government 
is found the interest of second-rate men, 
who hope for power in their State only ; 
arid these are the persons who, being placed 
nearest the people, exercise most power 
over them. The Americans then have 
much more to hope and to fear from the 
State than from the Union; and, according 
to the natural practice of the human heart, 
they must attach themselves much more 
warmly to the former than to the latter, 


This being so, there can be little 
doubt which side the great mass of 
people would take in a quarrel in 
which both sides had very plau- 
sible arguments to urge; and thus 
the moral character of their conduct 
must be judged of on the principle 
that they are resisting what they 
in full good faith look upon as a 
wicked invasion. Their worst ene- 
mies cordially admit that they have 
displayed a truly heroic spirit of 
courage, self-sacrifice, and constancy 
in this undertaking. They have 
done what the North have never 
succeeded in doing. They have 
produced great men, and have 
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known how to look extreme danger 
calmly in’ the face without brag- 
ging to keep up their spirits, and 
without hiding their wounds when 
they were hit hard. It may be 
said these are merely military vir- 
tues; that they are consistent with 
that hateful immorality and pro- 
found wickedness which would call 
upon us to exult in their utter 
destruction and overthrow. But 
this is not true. The military vir- 
tues do not stand alone. ‘They are 
not the growth of a rotten soil. 
They imply a substratum of virtue 
of another kind. Neither are great 
statesmen and soldiers mere acci- 
dents. They, too, are produced by 
a special state of society, and by a 
happy combinatijon of circumstances. 
Where we find men like Lee and 
Jackson we may be sure that there 
were the causes by which such men 
are produced. It is no mere acci- 
dent that nearly all the conspicuous 
personal ability which this wonder- 
ful crisis has produced should have 
been found on one side. 

Such a fact has very wide and 
important bearings. Our notions 
of Southern society in this country 
are derived to a great extent from 
the accounts of it given by Mr. Olm- 
sted and some other writers of the 
same kind. Mr. Olmsted would cer- 
tainly lead his readers to believe 
that the Southerners were brutal, 
illiterate, vulgar despots, demora- 
lized by the habit of living amongst 
slaves, and fairly represented by 
the border ruffians who invaded 
Kansas. Such writers have it 
all their own way. It is diffi- 
cult to deny that they saw what 
they say they saw; and it is im- 
possible, unless you know the 
writer himself, to say how far he 
was fitted to judge and how far he 
was prejudiced. The incidents of 
this war, however, appear to prove 
that Mr. Olmsted cannot have told 
the whole truth, though he no 
doubt said what appeared to him to 
be true. If his account of the 
Southern States was both true and 
complete, the behaviour of the 
Southerners in the present war is 
an insolvable mystery. Whatever 
their faults may be they have be- 
1aved like men and vigorous states- 
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men and gallant and honourable 
soldiers. ‘They ought to have be- 
haved like the lowest rowdies of 
New York. 

Tf it is the fact that the state of 
society in the South, whatever it be, 
is not inconsistent with the general 
diffusion of great virtues amongst 
the whites, it is impossible to wish 
for their extinction merely because 
they own elaves. Whites are en- 
titled to some sympathy as well as 
blacks; and we are not prepared to 
feel that the interests of five million 
whites are mere dust in the balance 
when compared with those of not 
quite so many blacks. Slavery is a 
wretched institution—but it is an 
institution. It does after a way 
solve the fearful problem of get- 
ting an inferior and superior race 
to live together somehow in nearly 
equal numbers, and, on the whole, 
ina sort of comfort, though that is 
nearly savage on the part of the 
blacks, and rude and much less 
than it might be on the part of the 
whites. To feel unfriendly towards 
a people on whom such a problem 
has been imposed by the sin of their 
ancestors is wrong. It is conceiv- 
able that if their institution is pre- 
vented from spreading, they may 
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find in time some sort of solution 
of the difficulty. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a strange medley of 
fanatics and adventurers, drunk with 
the excitement of conflict, flushed 
with victory, and pledged to such 
immediate sweeping measures en- 
forced by the strong hand, should 
succeed in doing anything of the 
sort. 

The general result is that neither 
side has much claim to our sym- 
pathy. But if the North look to 
revolution and conquest their de- 
signs deserve utter detestation; and 
the Southern people, as_ distin- 
guished from their rulers and repre- 
sentatives, come, on the whole, least 
ill out of the affair. Complicated 
and qualified conclusions ought to 
give offence to no one; for if any 
conclusions as to human affairs are 
to be held proximately true, they 
must be both one and the other. 
Where millions of men are engaged 
in a deadly struggle it is hardly 
possible that all the merits of the 
case should be on one side. In the 
present instance the practical infer- 
ence is happily obvious enough. 
Be perfectly neutral, be civil to 
each party, and sympathize fully 
with neither. 
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LATE LAURELS. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BEAUTY’S PERILS. 
Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 


HE Count speedily convinced his 
new-found friends that their 
method of Roman sight-seeing was, 
to say the least of it, inexperienced. 
Nelly’s nascent enthusiasm died 
away at the breath of a single well- 
bred sneer. The languid, inscrut- 
able eyes of the dlasé Italian, lit up 
with amusement as she recounted 
to him the list of their first week’s 
amusements—churches, catacombs, 
palaces, pictures, and curiosities ; 
old prisons and new villas—enough 
he declared, for half a life-time of 
any one but an enterprising English- 
woman. 

‘But you have a right,’ he said 
laughingly, ‘as; an Anglo-Saxon, to 
show us lazy Southerners what 
energy really means. Britons, bust- 
ling as they always are, nowhere 
get in so great a bustle as in this 
dreary old ruin of ours—a mere 
corpse in brick and mortar. The 
incongruity is delightful, is it not?’ 

‘I confess,’ answered Charles, ‘to 
being rather bored with my coun- 
trymen—one hates so rude a clash 
of old and new. <A Yankee told me 
yesterday that he found Rome “a 
very one-hoss affair,” and half the 
English folk are nearly as profane. 
Who was it, Nelly, that asked you 
gravely, whether you had “done 
your Pope?”’ 

*“Done your Pope!”’ cried Mala- 
grida. ‘I like the cockney impu- 
dence of that amazingly; but that 
is the great objection to scepticism, 
it is almost invariably in bad taste. 
“Done your Pope,” indeed !’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Charles, warming up 
into an invective; ‘and go where 
you will, you find the British 
Dowager, starched, and prim, and 
Protestant, and as much at home as 
in May Fair; or you stand on some 
ruin where every brick is twenty 
centuries old at least, and the mira- 


culous is all about you, and legend 
grows truer than history, and any- 
thing seems likelier than the cold, 
dry nineteenth century; and then 
in bustles a buoyant, jovial, incre- 
dulous Englishman, with a Murray 
under his arm, and the 7imes stick- 
ing out of his pocket, and the last 
Paris scheme for a Papal compro- 
mise at the tip of his tongue, and 
all your pretty illusions are gone 
in an instant. I wish one could 
be denationalized for just a fort- 
night, and say one’s prayers like 
these good people at the shrines.’ 

‘I can help you to half your 
wish at any rate, said the Count. 
‘Princess Torrio, an old friend of 
mine, will be delighted to make 
your acquaintance, and you will 
find her drawing-room a much better 
place to spend the evening in than 
anything your countrymen can 
offer; you did not come to Rome, 
you know, for a shabby imitation of 
a second-rate London.’ 

Nelly’s heart sunk within her. 
The parties to which she had looked 
forward so anxiously—the ball for 
which Mr. Poppet was already em- 
powered to secure her an invitation 
—the pic-nics to neighbouring 
ruins, fittest of all opportunities for 
a picturesquely negligent attire— 
the joyous cavaleades on the Cam- 
pagna, where the numbing chill of 
sunless galleries might be forgotten 
in a pleasant gallop through the 
sunshine—all that made Rome really 
delightful to her swept by a single 
ruthless sarcasm, from the pinnacle 
round which of late her thoughts 
had been so busily playing. Yet 
the Count spoke decidedly, and his 
condemnation robbed each expected 
pleasure of half its charm. By 
degrees, however, Nelly reconciled 
herself to the change. The Prin- 
cess’s parties, if not so large, noisy, 
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or brilliant as those which she was 
learning to despise, had a quiet 
luxury of their own, and an air of 
exclusiveness, Which was not with- 
out its charm. ‘The guests were 
few, and the general tone of fami- 
liarity befitted a little coterie apart 
from and above the common social 
herd. The Princess welcomed the 
young bride with a well-bred gen- 
tleness, that put her shy mood at 
once to flight. Malagrida himself 
volunteered to teach her écarté, and 
spent three quarters of an hour in 
losing two pence halfpenny in her 
behalf. The ladies of the party 
exhibited a flattering curiosity, the 
gentlemen were charmed with an 
archness, innocence, and nuiveté, 
which Nelly’s imperfect Italian set 
off to the best possible advantage. 
Instinct soon told her that she was 
successful; and her success, since it 
was impossible for her husband to 
share it, became a new barrier be- 
tween them. Charles found the 
Princess’s evenings insupportably 
dull, and began to dislike Mala- 
grida with a vehemence, which was 
none the less vehement for being, 
so it seemed, without a cause. The 
Count was untiringly polite; and at 
each new act of courtesy, Charles’s 
heart grew blacker and blacker to- 
wards him. The mirth by which 
he was surrounded plunged him 
into unnatural gravity: once he 
overheard, or fancied that he over- 
heard, a sneer at the Inglese me- 
lanconico, which made cheerfulness 
more than ever impossible. Not a 
few of the rude speeches which 
were made about his country were, 
he knew, intended for himself. 
‘ Self-restraint,’ some one suggested, 
‘is the climax of civilization: ‘and 
yet,’ replied another, ‘ Red Indians 
are self-restrained.’ 

‘Everybody, said Malagrida, 
glancing towards Charles, ‘ has heard 
of the calm proper to savages, Eng- 
lishmen, and diplomatists.’ 

‘Say to savages and diplomatists,’ 
added the Princess; ‘every Eng- 
lishman is either one or the other. 
Come, Mr. Evelyn, and assert your 
right to the second half of the de- 
scription by bringing back my good 
fortune in this unlucky rubber.’ 

But Charles, in no humour for a 
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joke, and sore that evening from the 
now not unfrequent quarrels with his 
wife, failed to play his part with 
grace, and felt more like a savage 
than he was well able to conceal. 
The Princess attributed his clumsi- 
ness to the incurable mauvaise honte 
of young Englishmen, and privately 
rallied Malagrida upon his _half- 
civilized protégé. Nelly, mean- 
while, passed triumphantly through 
ach new ordeal, added week by 
week to her list of conquests; and, 
secure in the tranquillity of an un- 
impassioned nature, left one prudish 
maxim after another behind her, 
and enjoyed with entire complacency 
the ready homage which all around 
her seemed prepared to yield. 
Charles became increasingly un- 
easy. His conscience smote him. 
The society, in which he was living, 
and suffering his wife to live, though 
superficially correct enough, shocked 
his moral taste. It was pure, yet it 
suggested the nearness of impurity ; 
no systematic outrage was com- 
mitted, yet on the whole there 
seemed an indifference to crime, 
a tacit sneer at virtue, a ready con- 
donation of offences, which English 
wives and husbands are accustomed 
to consider beyond the pale of for- 
giveness. That it was indolent, 
aimless, and guided by no principle 
but the moment’s pleasure, might 
be excusable in Italians; but its 
Epicureanism seemed revoltingly 
self-centred, and its calm disregard 
of every great human interest, left 
Charles with a dreary sense of some- 
thing mean, narrow, and heartless. 
And this was the school to which 
he had brought his wife to learn her 
first real experience of her new posi- 
tion; here it was that he left her 
day after day, surrounded by men, 
who seemed obviously unprincipled; 
by women, whose standard of taste 
and duty was at any rate not the 
highest; by flattery, which Nelly’s 
childish playfulness rendered na- 
tural, but which was none the less 
a dangerous atmosphere for such a 
nature as her’s to breath. Was it 
right—sensible— was it even the 
conduct of a man of honour to leave 
her unadvised amid such evil fasci- 
nations? And yet, suggested Pride, 
it would be too humiliating to show 
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a symptom of jealousy, to betray 
the least consciousness of alienation, 
to secure a wife’s decorous be- 
haviour by appeals to her generosity, 
by assertions of one’s own claims; 
by complaint, remonstrance, en- 
treaty. Who could stoop so low as 
this to suit a school-girl’s flighty 
mood—to afford her, very likely, 
exactly the sort of triumph upon 
which her foolish heart was set—to 
occupy, for ever after, the undigni- 
fied position of a slighted and 
uneasy husband? What ground, 
moreover, was there in Nelly’s cha- 
racter which would give such an 
appeal the slightest chance of suc- 
cess? Charles thought over his in- 
tercourse with her, and was startled 
to find how little of seriousness, 
depth, pathos, it had about it. It 
had its fond moments certainly, but 
how trivial afondness! What room 
did it afford for grave, earnest coun- 
sel, for tender reproach, for the 
accusations of an over-anxious love, 
which, giving all, demands all in 
return, and grudges every look, or 
wish, or pleasure, which is not its 
own? No; if Nelly chose to flirt, 
Charles resolved that he at least 
would never condescend to seem 
displeased. Men might come and 
go, and he would consult his dignity 
by indifferent good nature to all 
alike. After all, what cause for fear ? 
why trouble himself about baby- 
coquetries, which implied no more 
than a feminine aptitude for compli- 
ment, and the innocent exhilaration 
of a buoyant nature, for the first 
time completely mistress of itself. 
So Charles retired more and more 
behind the barrier of his own 
thoughts, and left his wife to amuse 
herself in the way most congenial 
to her taste. The Princess excused 
him easily enough from her parties, 
and Nelly was perfectly happy un- 
der her protection. At the Club 
Charles found a rubber of whist 
always awaiting him, acrowd of idle 
Englishmen, the latest piece of gos- 
sip, and the sort of companionship, 
of which, since his marriage, he had 
begun so bitterly to feel the want. 
He threw himself into it with the 
increased eagerness which abstin- 
ence engenders, and relapsed with 
easy rapidity into the old pleasures 
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of bachelor existence. How care- 
less, light-hearted, enjoyable a life 
it seemed, and how could men so 
lightly abandon it for the doubtful 
privileges and certain troubles of 
another state? What had Nelly 
given him in return for his inde- 
pendence, his companions, his 
amusements? troublesome plans, 
long bills,a volume of dress criticism, 
and an average of two quarrels a 
day. Nay, was she not probably, at 
that very moment, the centre of 
half a dozen odious fops, and her 
heart, if heart she had, the property 
of each one quite as much as her 
husband’s? Surely women were 
better as anybody else’s possession 
than one’s own: some women— 
whispered conscience; and there- 
upon Charles’s thoughts ran back, as 
now they were constantly doing, to 
the old home life, once so cheap); 
prized; to the quick sympathy, the 
fastidious taste, the clear, calm sense, 
the pure, fervent nature, once with- 
in his reach, from which, in a mo- 
ment of idiotcy, he had deliberately 
turned away—for ever. 

3efore long, Anstruther wrote 
from Malta, announcing a flying 
visit for a fortnight later. Part of 
his letter was strangely exciting :— 
‘Of course you have heard,’ he said, 
‘of Erle’s adventures. His uncle’s 
death took him and every one else 
completely by surprise. Things 
are much better than they thought 
at first. The Sharingham Estate 
is entailed, and comes to him at 
once. I fancy it is the other side of 
the country from you, but still he 
will be something of a neighbour. 
The old man seems to have been 
more than half crazy, and lived, 
they say, on the interest of his in- 
terest, and I only wish my guardian 
would do the same and die as 
quickly. Erle is already there, and 
is up to the eyes in tiles, stables, and 
patent ploughs. Your grandfather 
is delighted to find a ready pupil, 
and has him over at the Manor; so 
that Erle practises farming, which 
he knows nothing about, and some- 
thing else, which he knows a great 
deal about, to the best possible 
advantage. Good-bye, old fellow, till 
we meet next week.’ 

So then, the prize which he had 
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thrown away, a wiser hand than his 
was stretched to grasp; and with 
what success? Charles tried in vain 
to conceal from himself the impa- 
tience with which he watched his 
friend’s arrival, and the burning 
desire he experienced to know all 
that could be known. He scarcely 
dared trust himself to ask, and yet 
why should the answer be especially 
interesting? Unfortunately, all the 
interest of life seemed centred in it. 
Anstruther’s reply, however, when 
he arrived, was in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. He had, evidently, no 
authority for the hint with which the 
letter ended. He forgot having said 
anything about Erle’s proceedings at 
the Manor: of course he was flirting; 
at least, it would not be Erle if he 
were not. Charles must remember 
what desperate love he tried to make 
at Clyffe, and how excellently Miss 
St. Aubyn had put him down—the 
coxcomb that he was, and the ten 
times worse coxcomb he would now 
become, with £3000 a year, and a 
house of his own: and then people 
said the Duke was going to back 
him at the next elections, and to turn 
out Major Vivien, in revenge for his 
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ratting about the Boilers. Fancy 
Erle in asenatorial mood! ‘Fancy! 
Charles said, absently, lost to every- 
thing but a single point of his 
informer’s gossip. 

‘ By the way, Anstruther, here is 
an invitation for you from the Prin- 
cess 'Torrio, who has chosen to fall 
in love with my wife ; and if you find 
her party as dull as I know I shall, 
you will come away here early for 
some écarté and a smoke with me.’ 

Anstruther, however, found the 
Princess’s entertainment by nomeans 
so dull as his friend had led him to 
expect. Nelly, delighted to see a 
familiar face, showered the sunlight 
of her smiles upon him, and gave 
him clearly to understand that she 

yas prepared to be confidential. 

Anstruther’s easy frankness set her 
tongue freer than it had been for 
weeks. Charles bit his lip to see 
that his wife could be animated and 
talkative with everybody but him- 
self; Mr. Poppet shrank abashed 
into the background; and even 
Malagrida, retreating in humiliation, 
acknowledged the undeniable ad- 
vantage of being young, good-look- 
ing, and the latest comer. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


A FRIEND'S QUARREL. 


You know that you are Brutus who say this, 
Or, by the gods, this word were else your last! 


NSTRUTHER found himself in 
no danger of the ennui which 
sometimes overtakes the sojourner 
in Rome. Trained in a creed of 
versatile adoration, and provided by 
nature with a comely exterior and a 
fecling heart, he moved through life 
in an atmosphere of tenderness and 
sentiment, of sudden hope or re- 
gretful melancholy, which gave 
each month a history of its own, 
and though costing him on the one 
hand an occasional pang, secured 
him on the other a host of friends, 
a long list of entertainments, and 
an unusual insight into the foibles 
of the fairer portion of mankind. 
On the principle that ‘quand on 
n'a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer 
ce qu’on a,’ he offered the incense of 
4 too idolatrous disposition at each 
convenient shrine near which his 


wanderings led him. The very 
pink of honour, he endangered 
nothing but his own peace of mind; 
nor did the objects of his homage 
incur the slightest peril from a de- 
votee whose enthusiasm was never 
indiscreet, whose chivalry was scru- 
pulously pure, and who was as con- 
siderate for other people’s feelings 
as he was reckless in respect of his 
own. 

Charles’s spirits rose in the so- 
ciety of a companion whom both he 
and his wife could agree in liking, 
and as to whose sincerity Distrust 
itself could scarcely feel suspicious. 
With him the weeks flowed plea- 
santly away: he formed a _har- 
monious third to the matrimonial 
duet whose discords had hitherto 
been ‘disagreeably frequent. Hus- 
band and wife seemed to suit each 
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other better when he was with 
them; the Princess’s gloomy salon 
lost half its charm; Malagrida’s 
assiduities ceased to flatter; Nelly 
threw off her cloud, and became 
prettily endearing; and Charles 
began to believe himself once more 
in love. Still, however, from time 
to time the lurking hostility broke 
forth, and Anstruther quickly per- 
ceived that all was not as it should 
be. Charles struck him as strangely 
rough and harsh. Nelly’s affec- 
tionate speeches, and little gracious 
acts, seemed to be almost repulsed. 
More than once Anstruther blushed 
for very shame at some impolite 
sneer. What, he wondered, could 
the secret of the problem be? 
What had come over his old friend, 
the gentlest, kindest, and least mo- 
rose of beings? Fortune surely 
had smoothed him an easy path; 
his bride seemed a very gleam of 
sunshine; his health, which might 
have plagued another man, a con- 
venient pretext for the sort of indo- 
lence he loved; his home relations 
the ideal of all that was agreeable ; 
and yet his brow was often dark, 
his mirth fitful and evanescent, his 
old, unconscious light-heartedness 
completely gone. Anstruther’s phi- 
losophy was baffled: some mystery 
beyond his powers of penetration 
was, he felt, close at hand. Of one 
thing, however, he became increas- 
ingly assured—that if ever angels 
still walked this world of ours in 
human guise, and fluttered in Paris 
bonnets and Brussels shawls, the 
companion with whom two-thirds of 
every day just now were spent, de- 
served the name. 

The Christmas ceremonies‘ were 
past; the country was already 
ablaze with a warm Italian spring ; 
and Anstruther, rejoicing in an 
extended leave, and wearied with 
the dingy streets and loaded atmo- 
sphere of Rome, began to tempt his 
friends still further southward. 
Malagrida, too, had sent a pressing 
invitation to Sorrento, which Nelly 
thought it a pity to refuse. Charles, 
scarcely energetic enough to arrange 
a plan of his own, complied readily 
enough. His own feelings, and the 
verdicts of half-a-dozen doctors, 
warned him against the fatigues of 
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a journey home, and the doubtful 
serenity of an English summer. A 
cloudless sky, a balmy air, and the 
possibility of warmth with open 
windows, and without the fatigue 
of exercise, had become almost a 
necessity of existence. The very 
idea of mist and rain, east wind, or 
a London fog sent a shiver through 
his frame. A move was speedily 
decided on, and four days later they 
were basking on the Bay of Naples. 

The Count’s hospitality did not 
leave them long in seclusion. One 
afternoon, when Charles came in 
after an hour or two’s absence, 
Nelly greeted him with looks of 
unusual excitement. 

‘What do you think, Charley? 
she said: ‘here is a pleasant scheme. 
Count Malagrida has got up the 
most enchanting expedition for us: 
we are to sail to Sorrento, then he 
will drive us to an old temple over- 
looking the bay, where we are to 
have a classical pic-nic. Madame 
Désirabode, whom we used to meet 
at the Princess’s, will be there, and 
IT am to go with her. There will 
be twenty people more; music in 
the ruins; then a drive home by 
moonlight, and a dance at the villa; 
and all in honour of a certain little 
person about whom you don’t care 
a bit, do you? Well, it sounds 
like Paradise, does it not? But 
how black you look!’ 

‘Do you really want to go?’ said 
her husband. 

‘Want? cried Nelly, clapping 
her hands with comical impatience, 
and her facial barometer falling at 
once to ‘stormy.’ ‘I am dying to 
go, positively. I have been all the 
morning cheosing the loveliest hat 
imaginable, and I shall be miserable 
till I wear it. I long to see Sorrento; 
I long to explore the temple; 1 
have twenty things to say to Ma- 
dame Désirabode; I am perishing 
for want of a dance. You will not 
be a foolish old tyrant, and spoil all 
my pleasure, will you?’ 

‘I cannot bear Madame Désira- 
bode,’ Charles said, vehemently; ‘® 
coarse, Wicked woman. Let people 
praise her as they will, she is a bad 
companion. ‘Who would care to 
know her in England? and why 
should we here?’ 
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Nelly’s brow was gathered to an 
angry frown, and bespoke a world 
of passion. 

‘Everybody does, Charles,” she 
said: ‘why should we affect singu- 
larity? what right have we? 

‘Every right to shun disagree- 
able people: however, I admit I 
am in a minority, so I suppose I 
am wrong; but I stick to my 
opinion. I am sorry you like her.’ 

‘Oh! said Nelly, with a tone of 
sullen resignation, ‘that means, I 
suppose, that I am not to go?” 

‘Not at all,’ answered her hus- 
band, getting angry in his turn. ‘I 
will not dictate: we each have a 
right to our tastes. You must do 
as you feel inclined.’ 

‘I cannot help feeling inclined, 
Nelly said, with the tears in her 
eyes; ‘but I will not go, of course, 
if you dislike it.’ 

‘They are a bad set, dearest Nell,’ 
said her husband—‘ false, heartless, 
bad.’ 

‘You were always with Count 
Malagrida at Rome,’ objected Nelly : 
‘you seem to like him well enough.’ 

‘No,’ said the other, ‘I don’t like 
him. He lived with our set; he 
chose to come to the Club; he does 
his best to be pleasant: but no one 
trusts him. ‘The other day some 
one lost a thousand frances to him 
at whist, and I believe I saw him 
cheat. Well, and do you know 
about his wife? He is cruel, inso- 
lent, and faithless to her, as anybody 
may learn who hears him talk. I 
give you my word, Nelly, the fellow 
is a thorough rogue.’ 

Nelly came up to her husband, 
and with a half-comic, half-persua- 
sive gesture laid her finger —the 
little taper finger that was yet 
strong enough to bend her hus- 
band’s will—across his lips. 

‘You are a dear, old, suspicious 
goose,’ she said, ‘and you shall tell 
me no more gossip. Just because 
We are not in England you fancy 
every woman a Clytemnestra, and 
every man Don Giovanni, with a 
dagger under his cloak!’ 

_ *Malagrida killed a man last year 
in a duel,’ Charles said; ‘and ru- 
mour says both the seconds call 
him “murderer.” I do believe, if 
it comes to that, that he does carry 
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a dagger under his cloak, and would 
use it, too, if occasion pressed him.’ 

‘Dreadful! cried Nelly, with a 
mock look of terror. ‘Well, I do 
not suppose he will stab either you 
orme. I suppose I may go?’ 

‘By all means,” answered her 
husband, with frigid politeness; 
‘and shall you want me?’ 

‘You will want to come as much 
as any one,’ Nelly said, radiant once 
again. Captain Anstruther and you 
can go together, and make each 
other happy. Here is my hat. Now 
is not that a love?’ 

The hat was a pretty one; but 
Nelly’s face had lost its spell. 

‘A love?’ her husband said, with 
indifference provokingly sarcastic. 
‘It is indeed!’ 

‘You are very unkind, Nelly 
said, ‘and a very bad judge of hats.’ 

‘And of character, it appears,’ 
replied her husband: ‘however, I 
know nothing about either.’ 

‘You know precisely the way to 
tease me,’ said Nelly, impatiently. 
And as she was leaving the room, 
her cheek still flushed with excite- 
ment, and the new hat looking all 
that a new hat should, Captain 
Anstruther was announced, and, 
little knowing the dangerous ground. 
upon which he trod, plunged forth- 
with into the Count’s forthcoming 
entertainment. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘you mean 
to go. Malagrida is full of the 
scheme. [I left him just now in the 
Toledo as excited about it as pos- 
sible. We shall have a delicious 
day.’ 

Charles said not a word. 

‘I believe,’ Nelly answered, with 
a hesitating air and a glance toward 
her husband, ‘ that we shall scarcely 
be able to come.’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried Anstruther, 
in a burst of disappointed surprise : 
‘it will spoil it all if you cannot. 
Why, Charles, what in the world is 
to keep you?” 

‘I go wherever my wife pleases,’ 
said Charles. 

‘Come, come, Charles,” cried 
Nelly, ‘that is not fair. Captain 
Anstruther, I go wherever my hus- 
band pleases.’ 

‘The other is the proper arrange- 
ment,’ said Anstruther; ‘but, of 
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course, in this case he does please, 
and you too, so that it signifies the 
less whose is the command.’ 

‘No, indeed, cried Nelly, throw- 
ing off her reserve, and anxious to 
secure an ally. ‘Charles thinks 
Madame Désirabode too wicked, 
and Count Malagrida too—too— 
what is it, Charles, that is the 
matter with the Count? Somc- 
thing dreadful, at any rate.’ 

‘I should have thought that 
there was no necessity for another 
discussion,’ said Charles, crossly: 
‘it is a matter of taste. I do not 
want to impose mine. Go, by all 
means, if you like it.’ 

‘But I don’t like it, cried Nelly, 
the tears flashing back into her 
eyes, ‘if I am to be in disgrace for 
going. Perhaps you think me very 
wicked, too, for liking a drive and 
a dance like the rest of the world.’ 

Anstruther found himself invo- 
luntarily committed to a matri- 
monial quarrel, and taste, reason, 
and chivalry alike constrained him 
to throw his entire interest upon 
the lady’s side. Charles, provoked 
at the exposure of a domestic fracas, 
resolved to bring it to a close. 

‘ Well,’ he said, imperatively, ‘ we 
will not discuss it now any more, if 
you please.’ 

And Nelly forthwith, her heart 
full of resentment, began to beat a 
retreat. Anstruther’s presence, and 
the consciousness of his alliance, 
inspired her with fresh courage, 
while it intensified her disappoint- 
ment. Had her life depended on it 
she could not have resisted glancing 
upward at him as she left the room, 
and their eyes, as they met, bespoke 
on the one side interest and sym- 
pathy, on the other a sort of ery for 
aid. Anstruther’s tender heart was 
smitten to the core. His cheeks, 
which still preserved the freshness 
of his innocent youth, flushed scar- 
let with suppressed indignation; 
and for the first time in his life he 
began to feel embarrassed at finding 
himself alone with his friend. Pre- 
sently there came a faint sound of 
Nelly’s sobs from the adjoining 
room, and Anstruther’s blood rose 
rapidly to boiling heat. Charles 

yas the first to break a rather awk- 
ward silence. 
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‘The day is burning hot, he 
said: ‘let us go out and have an ice,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the other, with 
an ostentatious politeness which 
was as rude as possible, ‘I had 
rather not.’ 

‘No? said Charles; ‘and why 
not, pray ?’ 

‘For the same reason, possibly,’ 
replied his companion, speaking 
thick, and burning for the frav, 
‘that you had rather not go to the 
pic-nic—one’s company is a matter 
of taste, you know.’ 

‘Why, Anstruther,’ cried Charles, 
springing up, and for the first time 
looking the other straight in the 
face, ‘you are not going to tum 
against me, too, are you?’ 

‘Turn against you?’ said An- 
struther. ‘No. But you turn against 
yourself: you make one hate you. 
Look here, Evelyn; you and I have 
been friends a dozen years, and 
have never had an angry word that 
I remember; but you are changed 
of late, and not changed for the 
better. When I come here and see 
you behave as you have just been 
behaving to a woman whom any- 
body else would be inclined to 
worship, I cannot stand it. I defy 
any man to look on and not be 
indignant, disgusted! When I 
think who it is that does it, it fills 
me with amazement. Anyhow we 
are friends no more. I could not 
take your hand. I should be sorry 
if I could. I should be a hypocrite 
if I pretended not to hate you.’ 

‘Good God!’ cried Charles, white 
with rage, ‘did you come up here 
to insult me to my face, and lecture 
me on my duties to my wife? You 
must be mad to do it. Who on 
earth gave you leave to criticise and 
judge between us? Take my ad- 
vice, and if you are going to talk 
like that, do it somewhere else 
where—~’ 

‘Tl say my say,’ replied the 
other, interrupting him, ‘and I say 
it by the right that one man has to 
tell another when he is making a 
brute of himself. Everybody notices 
it, Evelyn. It is not my fancy; it 
is the common talk. You have had 
a piece of hick such as any man 
would give twenty years of life for, 
and you behave so that it makes me 
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wild to see you, and to think that 
you were once my friend. You 
neglect her in society, as you force 
all the world to see: now you have 
shown me how you go on at home. 
Good morning ’ 

The tears stood thick in An- 
struther’s eyes: half passion against 
the husband, half tenderness to- 
wards the wife. Charles felt that 
he ought to be in a far greater 
passion than he really was, and yet 
lis liking for Anstruther was mo- 
mentarily increasing. There was a 
sort of simplicity about his vehe- 
mence which made it touching. 
Unluckily, too, there was truth in 
his part of his accusation, and 
Charles’s conscience winced at 
every blow. 

‘Stop, he cried, as the other 
reached the doorway; ‘come back, 
Anstruther; you shall not leave me 
like’that. We are too old friends 
to try to blow each other’s brains 
out because you fly into a fury, and 
talk like a madman; and God 
knows I like you better than all 
the rest fifty times over.* Well, I 
will confess to you. I am changed, 
perhaps; perhaps I am a brute, 
as you say; perhaps I do behave 
unkindly. I am sure I don’t 
know; but I do know that I am 
as miserable as my worst enemy 
need wish me: if you knew how 
miserable, you would not turn 
against me to complete my mis- 
furtunes.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ cried Anstruther, 
suddenly melted, ‘ what in the world 
is the matter? Nothing to do with 
money, I hope. You have not been 
losing to Malagrida, like the rest, 
have you?” 

‘Worse than that,’ said Charles. 
‘Money comes and goes, and no 
matter; but I cannot tell you— 
only do not cut me, or believe me 
to be all the pretty things you 
mentioned when you were in a 
passion just now.’ 

‘You must forgive me,’ cried the 
other, seizing his friend’s hand. ‘I 
beg your pardon. I declare to 
Heaven I had not the least idea 
that you were not one of the hap- 
piest fellows in the world. What a 
fool I have been making of myself! 
Come, now, can you forgive me?” 
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Charles had not a touch of resent- 
ment in his nature. 

‘Can I? he said, laughing. ‘I 
believe I should forgive you if you 
came and cut my head off; besides, 
this time all the forgiveness is not 
on my side, you know.’ 

‘Well, answered the other, ‘in 
return I have some home news for 
you. Here is a Heavyshire Mercury 
with the account of all Erle’s reno- 
vations at Sharingham, which seems 
to have been actually tumbling 
about his ears, and of the Grand 
Disaffection Meeting of Major 
Vivien’s constituents. Erle, it 
seems, has been sounded, and quite 
declines to stand.’ 

‘Getting into Sharingham will 
cost quite enough,’ said Charles, 
‘without feeding all our “Blue 
Lambs” and “Red Lions” for a 
fortnight. Besides, the Viviens are 
his friends.’ 

‘Well, replied Anstruther, ‘the 
Duke is quite resolved to turn 
Vivien out; so if he does not want 
to be ruined and defeated at the 
same time, he will go of his own 
accord, and beat a decent retreat 
while he can.’ 

‘Show me the paragraph about 
Sharingham, Charles said: ‘my 
wife will like to see that. And 
then he went away to Nelly, told 
her that he had resolved to come 
with her to the pic-nic, signed the 
domestic armistice with a kiss, and 
presently brought her back, smiling, 
composed, and, to Anstruther’s eyes, 
more distractingly lovely than ever, 
to hear how Erle was busy with his 
new-found wealth, and with un- 
expected zeal was rapidly convert- 
ing a gloomy ruin into a comfort- 
able country-house. 

The late possessor of Sharingham 
had, it appeared, been possessed by 
an eccentric detestation of car- 
penters and paint. The invasion of 
a mason filled him with alarm. 
Bricks and mortar were, he thought, 
a burthen which, when once in- 
curred, a landed proprietor never 
shook off this side the grave. Rain, 
wind, dry rot, wear and tear, the 
steady lapse into decay which every- 
where commences when the watch- 
ful hand of repair is stayed—any- 
thing was better than the presence 
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of a devastating horde, armed with 
hammers, saws, and trowels, and 
insatiable as the leech, which never 
relaxes its hold until absolute re- 
pletion brings its banquet to an 
unwelcome close. The old man 
lived alone, and accordingly in- 
dulged his hobby undisturbed. He 
looked on complacently at ‘leaking 
roofs, unpainted doors, windows 
that refused to shut, beams which 
threatened an immediate overthrow 
of all that depended on their sup- 
port. He took a morbid satisfaction 
in contrasting his own _half-dis- 
mantled tenement with the costly 
trimness of other people’s abodes, 
and lived to the end with a sort of 
vague belief that some day or other 
the wisdom of his own system would 
stand revealed, and his neighbours’ 
recklessness receive its due reward 
of palpable bankruptcy. The con- 
sequence was that, year by year, 
time and weather, advancing un- 
opposed, drove him within still 
narrower limits, and claimed a 
larger fraction of the house as their 
own. Nowa bedroom became sud- 
denly inundated, now the flooring of 
a passage broke away, now a chim- 
ney fell in, or a cataract of tiles 
formed an extempore moraine, steep 
and treacherous enough to test the 
prowess of an Alpine-clubsman, but 
decidedly inconsistent with the con- 
ventional processes of domestic life. 
The master of the place retreated 
contentedly to the next secure posi- 
tion, chuckled over the follies of 
his fellow-men, and made up his 
mind more firmly than ever not to 
follow their example. By degrees 
other items of expenditure began to 
be curtailed: the stables stood un- 
tenanted, and kept pace with the 
house on the road to ruin; the 
garden became a wilderness; the 
woods were divided between poach- 
ers and vermin; and the two home- 
farms, which the proprietor chose 
to keep under his own supervision, 
ran riot with luxuriant crops of the 
very finest weeds. Still the old man 
stood firm, contrived a never-failing 
series of petty economies, supplied 
one ineffectual makeshift by another, 
and proved to his own entire satis- 
faction that his property paid him 
at the year’s end at least as much 
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as other people’s. One day, how- 
ever, he committed the involuntary 
extravagance of falling ill. The 
doctor, long resisted, was sent for 
at last, and declared the damp, the 
smells, and the coldness of the house, 
enough to kill a Hercules. Then 
came the attorney; and before the 
attorney had done his work, the 
undertaker; and a fortnight later 
Erle was left at liberty to work his 
will upon the musty skeleton of an 
abode, and to do battle as best he 
might with an army of rats, jack- 
daws, and creeping things innume- 
rable, who had at present firm 
possession of his new estate. 

A year or two before Erle would 
have troubled himself as little as 
possible about so inconvenient a 
possession. The very idea of being 
forced to grapple with the results 
of another’s deliberate neglect—of 
having to build, clean, contrive, of 
cutting down contractors’ bills, of 
selecting from rival schemes, of 
performing all the tedious duties of 
landlord on a long-neglected estate 
—would have seemed insupportably 
wearisome. Nothing would have 
been heard of him for a month, and 
then a note, dated from Naples, or 
Constantinople, or somebody’s yacht 
in the Mediterranean, would have 
authorized an agent todo whatever 
he pleased, and to make the best of 
a bad affair. Erle, however, had 
come to the Squire for advice, and 
the Squire at once put all such lazy 
schemes to flight. He remembered 
the place in the last owner’s father’s 
time, and declared it was a crying 
shame to let it remain in ruin. He 
came over with Erle, and rode 
about the estate, and examined the 
buildings, and recommended bailiffs 
and architects, and explained how 
the repairs must be set about, until 
his pupil became downright inte- 
rested in the scheme. <A thorough 
liking grew up between the two. 
Mr. Evelyn was amused by Erle’s 
absolute ignorance of matters which, 
it seemed to him, every man must 
know by instinct. Erle had no 
single idea about fields, except such 
as*may be gleaned by galloping 
across them; his one view of 
fence was as a thing to make a gap 
through; gates interested him only 
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by the thickness of their top rail, or 
the facility with which they might 
be taken off their hinges. The 
Squire set vehemently about con- 
yerting him into a farmer. He 
stood in mournful indignation at 
the rickety sheds, infirm cattle, and 
undrained, thistle-covered meadows 
with which Erle had to make a 
beginning. Seldom harbouring a 
harsh thought against any one, 
least of all against the dead, he 
found it difficult to feel charitably 
towards a man who could leave his 
fields and cottages in such a state. 
When he found that the late owner 
had pulled down right and left, and 
driven half-a-dozen labourers upon 
the poor-rates of a neighbouring 
town, he could contain his wrath 
and pity no longer, and preached 
Erle a regular sermon on the duties 
of his new position. 

‘The greatest blessing or the 
greatest curse to all around you: 
there; my dear fellow, is your 
choice. ‘Take an old man’s advice: 
believe me, no life can be happier 
than what you have before you, if 
only you set about it in earnest. 
You must come and live here, you 
know, or nothing will be properly 
done. You must empty that abo- 
minable pond, or you will catch 
the fever; and clear away those 
trees, which positively stifle me 
even here. Then just look at the 
eottages—not fit to put a pig in: 
no air, no light, no warmth, no 
drains, no anything but certain 
disease: every man, woman, and 
child who died in the parish these 
ten years was murdered by your 
uncle, whose only defence is that he 
Was as crazy as possible, and poi- 
soned himself at last.’ 

Erle burst out laughing. 

‘He little thought,’ he said, ‘ that 
you would come to write his epi- 
taph. Well, sir, and suppose the 
cottages done ?’ 

‘After the cottages” said the 
Squire, by this time warmed up 
into a vehement mood, ‘the school. 
‘hat school yonder is a simple 
st-house: nothing but the in- 
‘rent strength of country chil- 
dren’s constitutions could resist it; 
in fact only the strong ones do 
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dered there, as their parents are at 
home. Just put in your nose, and 
smell. What do you suppose that 
smell is? Look at the miserable 
little window—I should like to 
poke my stick through it—and the 
stone floor for the poor little 
wretches’ fect to freeze on. Put 
a weak child in such a place, cram 
its head with arithmetic and so 
forth, feed it with bad air, and you 
murder just as effectually, though 
not half so mercifully, as if you 
wrung its neck.’ 

‘I wish to goodness,’ said Erle, 
‘that Sharingham was yours instead 
of mine.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried his companion ; 
‘an old fellow like me is good for 
nothing but to keep things straight. 
If I were your age I should think 
this the most charming property in 
the world; and so you will find it.’ 

And so the two men went in to 
luncheon; and Erle, at the end of 
his first day’s farming, began to 
perceive that the troubles and plea- 
sures of his present employment 
would be a great deal too much for 
a single pair of shoulders ; and that 
if,as the Squire preached, he was 
to turn his new life into a serious 
business, there was one companion, 
the fittest of any in the world, with 
whom work would be interesting, 
and leisure delightful, and whose 
society would rescue the quietest 
country life from all risk of the 
tedium which at first sight seemed. 
its necessary accompaniment. Mar- 
garet, however, showed no symptom 
of falling in love; and Erle, well 
versed in matters of the heart, 
spared her the annoyance and him- 
self the humiliation of the refusal 
which he knew would be pro- 
nounced. Still, however, he ditched, 
drained, mended, and built; waged 
war upon the vermin world, ex- 
pended a little sea of paint and 
whitewash with a perseverance 
which surprised himself; and if 
ennui sometimes took possession of 
his soul, and cowardice suggested 
a sudden flight, Hope bound him 
faster than ever to his task; and 
Margaret, despite all discourage- 
ment, was already firmly installed 
as tutelary goddess of his new 
domain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED RETURN. 


Quand une jeune mariée commence 4 s’ennuyer, et trouve la journée trop longue, 
il se rencontre immanquablement un ami, qui s’impose la tiche de la reconcilier avec 


l’existence. 


HE morning of the Count’s en- 
tertainment arrived, and Nelly, 
delighted at the close of a weari- 
some suspense, rose in the highest 
possible spirits, and devoted herself, 
with all due zeal, to the congenial 
task of personal decoration. Far 
too much absorbed for thoughts of 
other things, she tossed across to 
Charles, unread, a letter which that 
day’s mail had brought from Eng- 
land. Charles, descrying his cou- 
sin’s handwriting, carried off the 
prize, and devoured it, from begin- 
ning to end, with an interest that 
left him at last less than ever in 
spirits for the expedition just about 
to begin. ‘The letter was full of 
common home gossip, cheerful— 
even comical—yet it left him in a 
melancholy mood. Nelly, he knew, 
would not care in the least about 
it; to him every line had an unex- 
plained charm. He scanned each 
sentence for some meaning, not at 
first apparent. Margaret wrote of 
her grandfather, the village, the 
tiny round of neighbouring affairs, 
of everything except herself; and 
yet she was everywhere apparent. 
She gave a long account of Erle’s 
visit, of the Squire’s zeal as his in- 
structor, of the laudable but vain 
attempts of the agricultural neo- 
phyte to comprehend the mysteries 
of rotatory crops, subsoil draining, 
and the patent drill. ‘I wish you 
could see them on the lawn to- 
gether: grandfather, in full flow 
about chalk, and lime, and so forth; 
and Mr. Erle, looking as puzzled as 
possible, with yellow gaiters and a 
spud—a sort of rural burlesque— 
and ten times more a fop than ever! 
But he has quite made up his mind 
to be Sir Roger de Coverley at 
least, and to turn Sharingham into 
Arcadia in less than a twelvemonth.’ 
And so the letter ran on for half a 
page, and Charles began to ask 
himself whether we do not some- 
times laugh at those whom we sus- 
pect ourselves of liking, and if Mar- 


garet were really as indifferent to 
her grandfather’s guest as her ridi- 
cule was intended to imply. And 
then, before his meditations were 
done, Nelly’s voice, from the next 
room, summoned him to pronounce 
upon some question of attire; and 
Charles, rising in a pet, as from 
some congenial conversation rudely 
broken in upon, began to think that 
his wife’s dress was becoming a 
decided bore. Not in the least dis- 
posed to economy, and amply fur- 
nished by his grandfather for the 
tour, he had amused himself at 
first with Nelly’s extravagance, and 
rather encouraged her than other- 
wise in her lavish tastes. By de- 
grees she became inconyeniently 
profuse ; and Charles’s interest 
turned first to indifference and next 
to half-concealed aversion. Her 
self-absorption, triviality, eagerness 
for applause, began to tease him; 
she could be stingy enough, he 
found, about everything but her 
own concerns, and, go where they 
would, she and her maid appeared 
to busy their foolish wits with new 
contrivances for wasting money. 
His growing apathy was another 
item in the already long list of 
points of disagreement. ‘ Love me, 
love my dress,’ was a first axiom in 
Nelly’s matrimonial code; and non- 
observance of her bonnets was only 
less offensive than neglect towards 
herself. 

‘Do you approve ?’ she said, turn- 
ing from her mirror, where the last 
important touches of an artistic 
toilette were being hurriedly given. 
‘You were very unkind, you know, 
the other day, about this pretty hat. 
Come, now, say that it is pretty, like 
a good creature.’ 

‘How much will it cost? asked 
Charles. ‘Do you know, Nelly, you 
carry about a little fortune on your 
back ,whenever you go out; and 
some fine day you will have to 
order a new bonnet to come and 
pay me a visit in gaol? 
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‘ Go away,’ cried Nelly, in a pet. 
‘I saw you were going to be dis- 
agreeable. If you had been kind, 
I wanted some advice.’ 

‘Did you? asked her husband. 
‘Well, now, listen: you are going 
into doubtful society, at your own 
wish, not mine—please to be dis- 
creet.’ 

Nelly ran across the room, and 
tapped him on the cheek. , 

*‘T am not such a little goose as 
some people think, and do not in 
the least want to be lectured about 
taking care of myself. Comprends- 
tu ¢a, cher innocent ?’ 

‘Well,’ said her husband, ‘ be- 
ware!’ And then the carriage was 
announced, and Nelly’s felicity was 
at last complete. 

There had been no positive out- 
break, yet husband and wife alike 
cherished a secret resentment; Nelly 
had turned off her husband’s gloomy 
mood goodnaturedly, yet none the 
less was she provoked at his moni- 
tion. Charles, on the other hand, 
thought his wife ungenerous in 
taking him at his word and avail- 
ing herself so cheerfully of a com- 
pliance which was more than half 
extorted. The whole expedition 
was distasteful, and, his conscience 
asserted, rightly distasteful to 
him. Nelly would like it because 
she would be flattered—and by 
whom? For himself he had a long 
day’s annoyance in prospect, the 
society which he least enjoyed, the 
hospitality of a man he hated. How 
was it possible to ignore so much 
that was disagreeable, and to feel 
kindly towards her who was the 
willing cause of all? How pleasant 
a time he might be—he ought to be 
—spending. Whose was the fault if 
it were not so? Charles thought of 
the letter, safely treasured in his 
pocket, and resolved that he had 
every right to feel aggrieved. 

It was a relief when the drive 
came to an end, and the Count’s 
polished hospitality betrayed his 
guests into forgetfulness of all but 
the enjoyable resources of an Italian 
residence. A cloudless canopy of 
blue—cool depths of gloomy shade 
—fountains that plashed refresh- 
ingly down slopes of half-tropi- 
cal vegetation—marble colonnades, 
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whence the rich, deep sea, and fairy 
islands, and the bay, with its nest- 
ling hamlets, dotted here and there 
about the well-wooded mountain 
side, might be taken at a single 
glance—rooms where luxury, con- 
trived with consummate art not to 
appear luxurious, filled the be- 
holder with a new, joyous respect 
for animal existence, as something 
never before properly appreciated— 
all that the art of twenty effeminate 
generations and Nature, herself for 
once a seeming Sybarite, have de- 
vised to charm away a languid 
summer life: whose suilen spirits 
could resist so powerful a spell? 
Who could refuse to let in for once 
this sunny world upon the gloom 
of common hard-working existence, 
and to be for half a day at least a 
careless tenant of what this earth 
possesses nearest Paradise? Nelly, 
at any rate, forgot everything except 
that Charles was her ungracious 
husband, and Malagrida her most 
assiduous friend. 

The festivities went on ; one plea- 
sant piece of indolence succeeded 
another; Charles grew every mo- 
ment more ill at ease and wrathful. 
The Count treated him with the 
half-contemptuous suavity of a man 
who is the master of the position, 
and who can afford to be conde- 
scending. Towards Nelly he as- 
sumed an air of ostentatious defer- 
ence, which might have endangered 
the equilibrium of a better-poised 
moral nature than her own. Her 
slightest wish he made her under- 
stand was law; his one desire to 
render her visit to him one of un- 
mixed enjoyment. Other people 
were polite, but the Count’s polite- 
ness was thoughtful, anxious, ten- 
der, and breathed of something 
more than mere goodnature. Had 
Nelly no look, no tone of gratitude 
for so considerate a friend? Was 
this the way, she began to ask her- 
self, in which a mere stranger 
thought it worth while to treat 
her? She contrasted it with 
Charles’s short speeches, absent 
moods, careless acts, evident disre- 
gard: she saw him frowning, angry, 
morose, while Malagrida hovered 
about her, the very soul of courtesy 
and grace. She felt that her husband’s 
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eye was upon her when some more 
than usually chivalrous speech 
called a blush to her cheek. She 
knew that she was plaguing him, 
and the knowledge was only too 
agreeable; the ungracious caution 
of the morning recurred inoppor- 
tunely to her thoughts; caprice, 
resentment, vanity, the conscious- 
ness of success, the love of teasing, 
carried all before them, and Mala- 
grida’s black eyes flashed out with 
satisfaction as her growing unre- 
straint of manner and new-found 
confidence of discourse began to 
assure him that they were some- 
thing more than friends. 

There was luncheon in the chest- 
nut-shade beside a ruined shrine, 
and Horace himself might have 
been inspired by the classical .taste- 
fulness of the repast. Even Charles 
rose into a somewhat less saturnine 
mood, and the Count’s affability 
caught, as it were, a mellow tinge 
from the genial inspiration of sun- 
dry time-stained flasks, upon which 
he encouraged his guests to ven- 
ture boldly, refined as they were, he 
told them, by half a century’s keep- 
ing, of all but their subtlest and 
most precious qualities. 

* Come here, Antonio,’ he cried to 
one of the servants who were loiter- 
ing in the background. ‘ Kneel down 
by the brook and unfasten this bottle 
before it leaves its nice cool nest. 
The wine is delicate; two minutes 
in the sunshine, a peasant’s care- 
less handling, the merest trifle, 
will rob it of its rarity.’ 

A handsome Calabrian, whose 
picturesque attire, fine features, and 
graceful ease of movement were in 
perfect keeping with the scene, 
knelt down almost at Nelly’s side, 
laid his peaked hat on the bank, 
drew a long clasp-knife from his 
belt, and began to sever the fasten- 
ings of the flask, crusted over with 
the mouldy growth of many a year. 
Nelly prepared her glass, and An- 
tonio, with the sweetest of smiles, 
and a grace which a courtier might 
have envied, received it from her, 
and placed it beside him to be first 
replenished. 

‘What a picture!’ cried Anstru- 
ther. ‘I declare, Count, I admire 
your Calabrian there as much as 
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any of your marble beauties-at the 
Villa; the fellow’s smile is abso- 
lutely fascinating.’ 

‘ And yet,’ said Charles, ‘ there is 
something in his eye which dis- 
pleases me—revenge, treachery, la- 
tent ferocity—what is it?’ 

‘He is the handsomest man I 
ever saw,’ cried Nelly; ‘his eyes 
are beautiful !’ 

‘ Antonio,’ said the Count, ‘I 
wish you joy; the Signora is good 
enough to . Animal! What are 
you about with the wine there? 

Antonio’s hand had slipped. A 
vehement passionate Italian. oath 
glanced serpent-like from between 
his clenched teeth; the lazy soft- 
ness of his eye blazed with a sud- 
den lightning; for a moment a 
demon possessed him, the next 
he stood blushing, with the shat- 
tered bottle in his hand, and the 
clasp-knife, the cause of his misfor- 
tune, rolled down at Nelly’s feet. 

‘ Whata curious knife! she cried, 
anxious to break the awkward pause 
which an accident produces. ‘ Ah, 
see! how the glass has notched it? 
If I were only queen, now, and 
could knight poor Antonio with it 
by way of consolation.’ 

* He deserves far more to have it 
stuck into him, said the Count, 
laughing. ‘Go away, blockhead, 
and let me try my own hand ai the 
next bottle.’ 

Antonio slunk away, with a scowl 
of unexpressed anger on his brow; 
and Charles, less hesitatingly than 
before, wrote him down a villain. 

As they wandered homewards, 
the conversation turned upon Nea- 
politan prisons, branded with his- 
torical infamy by the chivalrous 
hand of an English statesman. 

‘ To be sure,’ said Charles, ‘ Naples 
is the very place for imprisonment to 
wear its blackest look. In England, 
lock a man up in four stout walls, 
and give him food and drink, and he 
is as well off at least as before: but 
here—I declare it makes me shud- 
der—black dens, iron bars, tomb- 
like depths of stone, a life-long 
monotous solitude ; and all for these 
creatures of song and sunshine— 
the idea seems strangely shocking!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Count; ‘look at 
that pretty island—all peace, inno- 
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cence, repose; well, behind, you 
know, there was, in the good old 
days, a fine tragical interior, which, 
to my mind, greatly intensifies the 
interest of the scene; but you shall 
judge for yourself. I have a pass, 
which will admit us both: we will 
sail out together, and make up our 
minds, by ocular inspection, whether 
despotism has any grimmer attri- 
bute than that of being able to 
bury people alive for just as long 
as the fancy takes one.’ 

Charles accepted the invitation, 
the party broke up, and Nelly fell 
asleep that night more than ever 
convinced that life was a pleasur- 
able affair, her husband a capricious 
tyrant, and Malagrida a most agree- 
able acquaintance—three import- 
ant conclusions; but a single other 
day was destined to revolutionize 
her feelings as to each. 

Charles was keen about his expe- 
dition, and started punctually for 
ihe appointed post. He had been 
over-worked the day before, but the 
morning’s faintness was soon shaken 
off, and the excitement of the under- 
taking in prospect stirred him to the 
necessary exertion. When he reached 
the boat, Antonio met him with a 
letter from his master. The Count 
sent a thousand apologies ; a fever- 
ish attack, he said, one of the nui- 
sances with which old men must 
be content to put up, made it im- 
possible for him to do the honours 
of the Island Prison. But he sent 
the pass and a letter to the Gover- 
nor; also with the luncheon, some 
of the wine Charles liked the day 
before: Antonio and the boat were 
absolutely his, as long as he chose 
tokeepthem. Charles, half relieved 
at the unlooked-for freedom from 
an uncongenial companion, jumped 
into the boat; a couple of sailors 
hoisted up the sail into the breeze 
that blew freshly seawards; half a 
mile from shore Antonio hung out 
a tiny flag; and ten minutes later, 
Malagrida, watching eagerly from 
the heights, was driving full gallop 
into Naples. 

Nelly, deep in a reverie, was ex- 
tremely startled at his arrival. The 
possibility of an accident first 
flashed into her mind. 

‘Nothing has happened, I hope,’ 
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she said; ‘my husband started for 
the boat an hour ago, and was to 
meet you there.’ 

The Count smiled and looked ex- 
tremely composed. 

‘Let me,’ he replied, ‘ relieve your 
anxiety at once, nothing has hap- 
pened — we were to have met: but 
I have sent to apologize for my 
absence, though not, I admit, on the 
precise grounds which occasioned 
it—the hope of securing a few mo- 
ments’ interview with a lady—but 
pray, do not start—a lady, whose 
society has—may I make the con- 
fession ?— become to me one of the 
necessities of existence.’ 

For the first time in her life 
Nelly grew thoroughly alarmed. 
The great danger, dimly seen, 
vaguely hinted at, played with, dis- 
believed, had suddenly confronted 
her face to face, and rudely asserted 
its reality. The disgrace, the horror, 
the infamy, on which her thoughts 
had never really dwelt, stood sud- 
denly unmasked, and filled her with 
a new-born earnestness. The man 
—or evil spirit, was it ?—before her 
wielded a horrible fascination over 
her; she thought of her own powers 
of resistance, and her courage sank. 
His resolution was iron, and his will 
would not be thwarted; how terri- 
ble to see him angry; how danger- 
ous to provcke him; how certain 
that whatever he did, he did with 
the full power of carrying out, every 
step conducting to the next, every 
detail well fitted to all the rest: 
upon the whole, how unfortunate 
that her husband was away; or, oh! 
if she were once more safe with 
Margaret! 

The Count looked admiringly at 
her, and Nelly felt an enraged con- 
viction that he was taking an artis- 
tic pleasure in her embarrassment. 
He was no doubt a connoisseur in 
feminine distress, and found his 
latest victim realize all his wishes 
for a picturesque effect. Nelly 
made a violent effort towards self- 
control, grasped as much as she 
could of the necessities of her posi- 
tion, and resolved, with the courage 
of despair, upon a blind resistance, 

Meanwhile the enemy was pre- 
paring to press the attack. 

‘You understand me,’ he said, ‘I 
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hope —I am sure you understand 
me.’ 

‘I understand you perfectly,’ 
replied Nelly; ‘you told my hus- 
band a falsehood in order to insult 
me with impunity. Ido not know 
which I think most odious, the 
falsehood or the insult.’ 

The Count grew calmer and 
fonder, and evidently found it diffi- 
cult to check his admiration. 

‘In war, you know,’ he said, ‘ and 
in something else, a stratagem does 
not receive, nor deserve, quite so 
harsh a name; and as for insult! 
what thought could be further from 
my mind? Insult! and from me 
to you, dearest lady? How wild an 
impossibility !’ 

‘The very blackest of insults,’ 
cried Nelly, with a resolute con- 
temptuousness, that even the Count’s 
well-trained passivity appeared to 
flinch at: ‘ the blackest, most cruel, 
most cowardly, that even an Italian 
can perpetrate.’ 

‘What a noble impetuosity!’ ex- 
claimed the Count, as coolly as if he 
were looking at a picture: ‘how 
generous an anger, and yet how un- 
just!’ 

‘Unjust? cried Nelly, sobbing 
with fear and passion; and yet baf- 
fled by the other’s immovable pla- 
cidity: ‘do you think, sir, that 
your degrading flatteries can wipe 
out the deep dishonour of having 
seemed to like you?’ 

‘You speak a little hastily,’ said 
the Count; ‘ think again: “ seemed 
to like me?” Remember yesterday’s 
events; our walk in the colonnade, 
our evenings at the Princess’s, your 
behaviour at the ball, this flower.’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ cried Nelly, in an 
agony; ‘Idorememberall. Would 
to God I could forget such unspeak- 
able folly !’ 

‘No, no!’ said Malagrida, trying 
to smile. ‘Not folly, mere good- 
nature.’ 

‘Folly on my part,’ said his com- 
panion, ‘and crimeon yours: how- 
ever, we have explained ourselves. 
Now, if you know what mercy 
means, spare me any further humi- 
liation.’ 

‘There are not many ladies in 
Naples,’ suggested the other, ‘ who 
would consider “ humiliation ” pre- 
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cisely the word for the circum- 
stances in question. The humilia- 
tion at any rate does not lie all one 
way. I love honour as well as any 
man. Do yousupposeit is pleasant 
to me to trick, to contrive, to em- 
ploy deceptions, to tell falsehoods, 
as you said just now? Could any- 
thing drive me to it but the trans- 
port of affection, the abject sub- 
mission of every thought and feel- 
ing to a single passionate sentiment 
which surely you have suffered me 
to fancy was not entirely unshared ?” 

‘Leave me, leave me!’ cried 
Nelly, less and less able to frame a 
calm reply. ‘I take all the guilt of 
a most unfortunate mistake; the 
guilt and the shame, enough of 
both.’ 

‘I will be frank,’ said the Count; 
‘it was not your behaviour that first 
inspired me with the feeling so 
miserable for myself, so distasteful, 
alas, to you. You have two claims 
upon every sensitive nature: you 
are beautiful and you are unfortu- 
nate.’ 

‘Unfortunate!’ cried Nelly, in 
surprise. ‘ You forget F 

‘Unfortunate, continued the 
Count, cutting her short, ‘in the 
region in which every misfortune is 
a life-long calamity: unfortunate 
in being without the homage, the 
friendship, the tender sympathy, 
the watchful love, that, with real 
harmony of nature, are the happi- 
ness and security of married life— 
otherwise so dismal a mockery, that 
it may be well to discard it, even at 
the price of what moralists define— 
a crime.’ 

‘I can bear it no longer, cried 
Nelly, bursting into tears; ‘ pray 
do not torture me any more.’ 

‘I go,” said the Count, the ten- 
derest compassion breathing in each 
rounded phrase; ‘but remember, 
for the future, in isolation, unhappi- 
ness, the cold neglect, the slighted 
wish, think that there is one, who, 
though forbidden to breathe it aloud, 
honours, loves, adores you, watches 
for your happiness, would make 
your every wish his law.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Nelly—‘I will 
not think of you as anything buta 
false, traitorous fiend, who deceived 
my husband and tried to ruin me.’ 
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‘You are determined, I see,’ said 
the Count: ‘ forgive me for saying, 
that there is something a little re- 
pulsive in such unfeminine resolu- 
tion. I know the laws of honour; 
I love them as well as yourself. I 
sacrifice truth, virtue, a pure con- 
science, all to the craving I feel for 
a single word of kindness. Speak 
it and I will go at once.’ 

‘You are a false traitor!’ 
Nelly. ‘I will say no more than 
that. You are in the dark, indeed, 
as to our habits. If my husband 
neglects me, it is because he knows 
my fidelity is assured as much for 
my own sake as his, Once more, I 
entreat you to go. I have you in 
my power. I spare you an expo- 
sure; in return, spare me any longer 
annoyance.’ 

The Count saw that his attack 
had failed ; one more shaft remained, 
and he shot it unhesitatingly. 

‘ You forget,’ he said, ‘when you 
speak of having me in your power. 
A less generous person than myself 
might be disposed to turn the tables 
and say the same of you. Suppose 
some ill-advised intruder, your hus- 
band, for instance, were now to 
discover us, what interpretation 
must he place upon our interview, 
these tears, this lengthened conver- 
sation, so much emphasis of man- 
ner, your past behaviour—would it 
be very uncharitable to suppose 
that I was not here uninvited? 

The Count paused, his expression 
became satanically complacent, and 
Nelly, turning deadly pale, felt that 
her resolution was rapidly failing 
her. What if she said the one kind 
word, and secured at any rate tem- 
porary relief? Courage, however, 
made another bold stand. 


said 
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‘I will “not be frightened,’ she 
said. ‘My husband will at any rate 
think my word as good as the man’s 
who has just told him an untruth.’ 

‘ True,’ replied the Count; ‘ and yet 
the world always takes the unkind 
side, and the husband, especially 
an easily led one like yours, is 
likely, sooner or later, to follow the 
world.’ 

It was the Count’s turn now to 
change colour. Charles had entered 
the outer room a minute before, had 
stood in the arched doorway, as the 
last few sentences were exchanged, 
and had heard enough to convince 
him of the Count’s contrivance. He 
handed Malagrida his note: both 
men were well-bred and self-pos- 
sessed; but Nelly could see from 
her husband’s ashy, trembling lips, 
that he was worked up to the last 
pitch of anger. 

‘This, he said, ‘I understand to 
have been a lie.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said the Count; 
‘our conversation will probably be 
best conducted without the presence 
of a lady.’ 

‘I have of course only one thing 
to say to you,’ said the other, ‘and 
you shall hear it speedily: traitor, 
liar, coward, that you are 

‘Stop,’ cried Malagrida, with a 
sneer: ‘that remains to be proved. 
More than one of the gentlemen 
who have on various occasions done 
me the honour of becoming my 
antagonists, would, I believe, ac- 
knowledge that I was bold enough 
to meet even an angry Englishman 
with calmness. I wish you adieu, 
sir; I shall hear from you doubtless 
without delay.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Charles; ‘so help me. 
God, you shall!’ 
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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


HERE are few departments of 
human life in which great 
changes have not been accomplished 
by the nineteenth century. It has 
been the fashion to regard it as de- 
ficent in original thought. Great 
and seminal minds are said to be 
very scarce in our day. We hesi- 
tate to ascribe to any of our contem- 
poraries an overwhelming intel- 
lectual supremacy. We refuse to 
place our writers on a level with 
those who have shed an enduring 
lustre on by-gone days: we are 
fond of depreciating ourselves, and 
of speaking of the society of this 
age as if it were only a collection of 
little minds. 

Whether this disparagement of 
ourselves is just or false is a ques- 
tion which our space forbids us from 
discussing now. We cannot stop 
to inquire, whether the splendour 
which encircles the names of the 
past may not be in some measure 
due to the effects of time and dis- 
tance; or whether their contempo- 
raries thought their owners the intel- 
lectual giants which we are pleased 
to fancy them. But this we will 
say here, that our age is indisput- 
ably entitled to one most charac- 
teristic distinction. No other pe- 
riod of the world—not even the 
golden age of Greece—has applied 
principles to institutions with so 
unshrinking and so renovating a 
hand. It may be that we did not 
orginate the elements of thought 
which now govern modern society, 
and that we are living on the trea- 
sures accumulated by greater men 
of preceding centuries: we are not 
careful to deny it in this place. But 
assuredly, from whatever sources our 
guiding principles may have been 
derived, no past.generations have 
been so active, so energetic, so in- 
cessantly occupied in shaping the 
form of human life, and bringing it 
into harmony with the convictions 
that have been framed by the under- 
standing, as those which have lived 
since the year 1800. There is hardly 
asingle branch of human knowledge 
which has not been revised and re- 
adjusted; or a single one of the 


great instruments of human action, 
which has not been remodelled, 
Within living memory, civil liberty 
has been released from religious 
fetters which it had endured for 
ages; Catholic emancipation has 
been carried out; the House of 
Commons has been reconstructed ; 
slavery disconnected from the na- 
tion; the political franchise en- 
larged; the national church re- 
formed by the lay authority of 
Parliament; the restraint of the 
navigation laws abolished; protec- 
tion to native industry destroyed as 
a doctrine and a fact; and free 
trade with the whole world accepted 
by a united people. All these great 
transformations have not been the 
result of accident, or of the dictation 
of force: they have been effected 
designedly, and upon principle, in 
consequence of new theories, and 
in obedience to newly-recognized 
truths. They have not been im- 
posed on the nation by a wisdom 
which sought from on high to edu- 
cate the people to a higher and better 
life: on the contrary, they are the 
fruits of convictions, the products 
generally of fierce combats in the 
region of the intellect, the evidences 
of the altered thoughts and persua- 
sions of mankind. 

But though much has been 
achieved, there remains yet more to 
be accomplished. Amongst the 
practical questions which now pre- 
sent themselves to the public mind 
for consideration, and which seek 
from discussion an abiding solution, 
there is none more important than 
the value of colonies. Men are ask- 
ing whether it is expedient to keep 
colonies; and if so, what are the 
fitting conditions of their retention 
by a parent state? Many circum- 
stances have drawn the attention of 
this country to this grave subject; 
but as yet the public mind is not 
made up. No acknowledged settle- 
ment has been framed. The colo- 
nial problem is manifestly passing 
through the same phases as free 
trade. Practical interests and prac- 
tical inconveniences have awakened 
a sense of dissatisfaction with the 
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relations now subsisting between 
England and the numerous societies 
which have swarmed forth from the 
parent hive. The debate has begun, 
prompted by a practical desire to 
regulate a distribution of burdens 
which is felt to be unjust. An- 
tagonistic principles are marching 
forward to the fight. The most un- 
compromising doctrines are storm- 
ing the old theories of the count- 
less wealth which colonies pour into 
the bosom of the country which 
sent them forth; and the defenders 
of the old and warmly-cherished 
notions, repel the attack with a 
fierceness, which reminds one of the 
obstinate courage of the Protection- 
ists in the preceding struggle. The 
issue is still uncertain; nor can one 
expect a decision as clear and as 
trenchant as that which closed the 
controversy on free trade. Free 
trade is a scientific principle, which 
is either wholly true, or wholly 
false. It is right or it is wrong; but 
from its very nature it is unsuscep- 
tible of degrees. If at any one time 
its complete application is deferred, 
the suspension proceeds from (no 
internal limitation on the doctrine: 
it yields for a time only to the force 
of difficulties from without. When 
once these difficulties are removed, 
its entire supremacy becomes im- 
mediately established. But it is 
otherwise with the colonial question. 
No man has dared to say that there 
ought to be no colonies; and that the 
impolicy and irrationality of found- 
ing colonies must be the final results 
of the controversy. It is essentially 
and by its very nature a practical 
problem, governed by manifold and 
often conflicting considerations; and 
it is absurd to expect that a uni- 
versal formula, that shall rule 
every case and shall enable the 
statesman to declare off-hand ‘what 
science and expediency suggest, 
will ever be discovered. The gain 
to be acquired from the examination 
of this very weighty and interesting 
problem, is of a wholly different 
kind. The good to be achieved is 
the refutation and elimination of 
extreme opinions; and further the 
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setting up of the end, towards which 
every practical effort should tend. 
The thought of the country per- 
ceives that some new methods of 
practice are imperiously needed in 
the intercourse of England with her 
colonies; and it strives to gain some 
light which shall point out the 
direction to be pursued. For this 
purpose the clearing the ground 
from old prejudices is an indispen- 
sable preliminary; and in this re- 
spect the work of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith* has done most useful service, 
by the vigorous, and, at times, 
excessive energy with which he has 
striven to demolish doctrines, which 
date from the first establishment of 
colonies. 

The danger of Canada, the con- 
duct of her legislature in the impo- 
sition of protective duties, and still 
more the heavy expense entailed on 
the'mother-country by the military 
defence of the colonies, have no 
doubt furnished the occasion for 
drawing public attention to the 
character and utility of colonial 
establishments; but even without 
this the question itself had become 
ripe for discussion. It was impos- 
sible but that the light thrown on 
the true nature of all trade by the 
free trade controversy should lead 
to the reconsideration of the old 
doctrines which had been associated 
with colonial trade and the advan- 
tage thence derived to the parent 
state. The flank of the old opinion, 
that the utility of a colony con- 
sisted in the monopoly of its trade 
by the mother-country, was turned 
by a principle and a fact; by the 
principle, that trade with a foreigner 
is as beneficial as trade with a 
colony; and by the fact, that the 
commercial intercourse of England 
with her revolted and independent 
colonies was vastly more extensive, 
and more full of promise than any 
which had existed whilst they were 
subject to her dominion. The over- 
throw of the theory of the profit- 
ablencss of the colonial monopoly 
was virtually involved in the defeat 
of protection; for if a domestic 
monopoly was not only worthless 


* The Empire; a Series of Letters in the ‘Daily News,’ 1862 and 1863. By 


Goldwin Smith, 


Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker, 
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but injurious, the same doctrine 
must hold good of a monopoly 
whose seat was in a colony. For 
three centuries most of the nations 
of Europe had engaged in bloody 
and destructive wars for the sake 
of securing the exclusive trade of a 
colony to its own markets; but if 
that trade came equally of itself, 
after the colony had severed itself 
from the parent state; and if trade 
with an independent colonist yielded 
as much profit as trade with a 
subject dependency, the old opinion 
Was undermined, and sooner or 
later was doomed to disappear. 
The experiment made with the 
United States was decisive; the 
continuance of the colonial relation 
could not after that be long de- 
fended on the ground of trade. The 
first disagreement with the colonists 
or the first pressure of danger was 
sure, in an age so distinguished by 
intellectual speculation as the pre- 
sent, to awaken the inquiry, wherein 
the special value of a colony con- 
sisted. It no longer sufficed to 
point to the heavy bales of tobacco, 
or the large bags of sugar: the un- 
refuted inquirer could appeal to 
the still more bulky cargoes of 
American merchandize. The docks 
of Liverpool were unrelenting to the 
old theory of colonial trade; the 
United States were ever ready to 
crush to pieces the fond fancy of 
the peculiar wealth brought by 
colonial merchants to the parent’s 
shores, 

The inquiry has not been slow in 
coming. Seventeen years only 
have elapsed since the Corn Laws 
were repealed; and it was but yes- 
terday, only in 1860, that Protection 
was entirely swept away from the 
Statute Book of England; and yet 
the colonial question has begun to 
press for a decision with all the 
vehemence of urgent haste. As- 
sailants and defenders are in the 
field, and the tone of both shows 
but too clearly what keen passions 
have been already raised by the con- 
test. The exciting cause has come 
from the same region as that which 
supplies so large a part of the raw 
materials which must ultimately 
be worked up in the decision. The 
New World is rent asunder by 
civil war; and that war has brought 
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danger upon Canada and expense 
upon England. Canada forms a 
part of the empire of England: and 
so long as it is a portion of our- 
selves, it is impossible not to pro- 
vide for her defence in the hour of 
need. Whatever may be the worth 
of Canada to England, no part of 
the dominions of England can be 
suffered to be wrested from her 
through wilful neglect. But then, 
on the other hand, this necessity of 
sending military aid to Canada has 
sprung up at the very moment 
when the rapidly swelling burden 
of colonial defence generally was 
engendering scepticism as to the 
worth of colonies in many English- 
men, and anxiety and thoughtful- 
ness in all. The rate at which, in 
our time, the British colonies ex- 
pand, and the value as well as dis- 
tances of their trade, render daily 
the necessity of defending them 
more imperative and more onerous. 
At no period of her history have 
the sons of England had so much 
to do as now; never before were the 
calls on her population for men to 
occupy the world, to sustain her 
commerce, to feed her agriculture 
and her manufactories, to furnish 
thought and labour, moral and physi- 
cal forces of every kind, in order 
to maintain and develop her civil- 
ization, so severe or so increasing. 
In India and Australia, in New 
Zealand and in North America, 
there are more Englishmen engaged 
in clearing the wastes and enriching 
mankind; and there is augmented 
need for assistance of every sort. 
Many of these countries have be- 
come wealthy and powerful com- 
munities; they offer a more tempt- 
ing prize to the cupidity of an 
enemy, and they require larger 
forces to ward off danger. The 
strain is ever waxing in intensity, 
and it is vain to attempt to deny it; 
it is felt to be exceeding the strength 
even of such a nation as England. 
England cannot supply an indefi- 
nite number of sailors and soldiers 
for the service of the colonies; whilst 
justice resents the notion that the 
hard-working artisans of the mo- 
ther-country should have their com- 
forts and their éarnings abridged, 
in order to provide security for dis- 
tant and wealthy settlers, The 
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problem of the proportion of defence 
which ought to be furnished by the 
colonists themselves, had already 
sprung up before the civil war of 
America; but that war has wonder- 
fully quickened the public attention, 
and by showing, in a striking ex- 
ample, how immense might be the 
task required, and how impossible 
its performance by the mother-coun- 
try alone, it has made the necessity 
for an investigation and a settle- 
ment of this great subject plain to 
every man’s understanding. 

Canada, too, has had her share in 
bringing this question to maturity. 
She has not responded to the sum- 
mons which danger addressed to 
her to exert herself in her own de- 
fence. She has relied on the aid of 
the mother-country; and she has 
shown but little inclination to make 
those sacrifices which patriotism 
renders easy to every independent 
people. She was exposed to inva- 


sion along a frontier of fifteen hun- 
dred miles: how could the army of 
the parent state, however numerous 
and however willing, provide safety 


along so vast a line? England 
sent forth some of her choicest sol- 
diers when the danger began to 
loom ; but they were only a handful 
of men when lost in so boundless 
aregion. Canada might plead that 
the duty of defending the colonies 
lay on the Imperial Government, 
as the central authority of the em- 
pire; but Canada had no answ:2r to 
the reply, that the men and money 
at the disposal of that Government 
did not come from Canada in equal 
proportions with the rest of the em- 
pire. The argument that the mo- 
ther-country was bound to rear and 
protect her nurslings was natu- 
rally limited to the period of child- 
hood: a single nation finding an 
army and a navy for populations 
larger than herself in many places 
of the globe, at the same time, is an 
absurdity and a contradiction that 
no one could urge seriously. It 
was reasonable that England should 
call upon Canada to adopt some 
comprehensive measure for meet- 
ing perils that might menace her 
existence: and when Canada ex- 
hibited an unmistakeable reluctance 
to enter into serious deliberation on 
such a matter, again was the utility 
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of such a colony mooted in the mo- 
ther-country, and again were Eng- 
lishmen forced to reflect whether 
there were any gains which com- 
pensated for the manifest disadvan- 
tages of a relation maintained on 
such conditions. 

But Canada has done much more 
yet to stir up the problem and to 
press for its examination. That 
great colony has been the turning 
point of the struggle between the 
Colonial Office and the colonies of 
England. She won the first vic- 
tory, and she it was that induced 
the statesmen of England to substi- 
tute colonial self-government for the 
vexatious and incapable tutelage 
formerly exercised over the colonies 
by the officials of Downing-street. 
She acquired legislative indepen- 
dence in all points that did not in- 
volve the sovereignty of the crown 
or the positive disruption of the 
empire —a glorious achievement, 
but, like all great human events, 
full of changes and consequences 
in the future. That two indepen- 
dent parliaments cannot co-exist in 
one and the same state is laid down 
by Macaulay as the simplest, the 
greatest, and the most certain of all 
political axioms: it rested mainly 
with Canada to show whether the 
self-government which she had ob- 
tained was separated by a real 
though narrow boundary from this 
impossible condition, or whether 
the unity of the empire would be 
shipwrecked on this fatal rock. 
Canada was summoned to try the 
great experiment of combining abso- 
lute legislative freedom with alle- 
giance to the parental crown, and 
consequently with the final supre- 
macy of the British Parliament. It 
was a proud position, but it was 
one which surpassed the wisdom 
and skill of the Canadian Legisla- 
ture. Canada has showed no con- 
sciousness of being intrusted with 
a great experiment; no sense of 
the magnitude of the problem 
placed into her hands for solution. 
Heedlessly, gratuitously, in the 
teeth of both science and experience, 
Canada has made immediate use of 
her newly-born legislative indepen- 
dence in the restoration of protec- 
tion. This is a proceeding deserv- 
ing the gravest censure. It indicates 
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the absence of all comprehensive 
statesmanship, and the predomi- 
nance in her councils of small and 
contemptible local interests. Canada 
ought to have known that the ab- 
sence of internal custom-houses is 
confessedly one of the most vital 
conditions of a great state. Two 
systems of tariffs, two sets of duties, 
two commercial policies, smuggling, 
stoppage of traffic, delay of trade, 
are evils of the highest magnitude. 
Even if protection were the true, 
as .certainly as it is the false doc- 
trine, Canada was in duty bound to 
pause before she set up within her 
territory a ‘distinction of duties 
which was hostile to the mainte- 
nance of union with the remainder 
of the empire. She has thereby 
furnished to the opponents of the 
retention of colonies one of the most 
powerful weapons for achieving 
their end. For if a great colony did 
not hesitate to create division on a 
point in which she had to encounter 
reason and the public opinion of all 
Europe, what might she not do 
when the opinion of the mother- 
country was erroncous and she held 
a wiser doctrine? Is not the es- 
sence of all partnership, of all unity, 
a readiness to make some conces- 
sion? How could Canada declare 
more plainly that she never would 
make concession whether rightly or 
wrongfully demanded? that she 
would pursue her own course, re- 
gardless of the wishes and the feel- 
ings of her fellow-subjects and of 
the concurrent legislation of the 
mother-country ? 

It was natural for England, when 
she became conscious of the want of 
an imperial spirit, of a sense of co- 
membership in the Canadian Assem- 
bly, to look with some feelings of 
jealousy on the heavy demands 
made on her for the defence of 
Canada against American invasion. 
It was not only that the long line of 
frontier could not be defended with- 
out the efforts of the colony itself, but 
still more, that the motive for sucha 
sacrifice seemed to be waning away, 
and that nothing else was left to 
reconcile her to the burden but the 
general duty of defending every 
portion of the empire. Canada, 
by her reluctance to construct any 
adequate military organisation, and 
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still more by the separate sectarian, 
unimperial spirit which charac- 
terized her policy, compelled Eng- 
lishmen to dwell on the fact that 
the United States yielded a richer 
stream of profit, both as to trade 
and emigration, than they gave when 
subject to the dominion of England, 
and to ask themselves whether 
Canada produced returns which 
compensated for the costliness as 
well as risks of the connexion. A 
new colonial theory had to be 
sought for; the old one had broken 
down, and the line taken by Canada 
since her acquisition of self-govern- 
ment, rendered the discovery of a 
new one peculiarly difficult. We 
do not say that the blame was en- 
tirely on the side of Canada, nor 
that the course that she pursued 
was indefensible. She might an- 
swer, that self-government implies 
a colonial policy founded on colo- 
nial ideas, and that she must not be 
censured for pursuing that which 
she deems beneficial to her own in- 
terests, however much the opinion 
of England or even of Europe might 
regard it as detrimental. And she 
might urge, as she does urge, that 
the connexion with the mother- 
country entails drawbacks of no in- 
considerable weight, and more espe- 
cially exposes her to the risks of 
wars which are levelled, not against 
herself, but the mother-country. 
She might say, as she does say, that 
the liability to loss brought upon 
her by England imposes on England 
a countervailing duty of repelling 
those dangers which she has _her- 
self created. All this may be very 
true; we are not concerned in this 
place to contest it; but assuredly 
it does manifest a collision of opi- 
nions and interests hard to fuse 
into one common unity, and, which 
is of yet greater importance, indi- 
cates a spirit that legislates from 
different points of view in both Par- 
liaments. And if such be the result, 
worked out in actual fact, the ques- 
tion recurs with a hundred-fold 
greater force, what is the value of 
the possession of such a colony to 
the inother-country ? 

There is yet one circumstance 
more which must be taken into ac- 
count inthe explanation of the present 
position of the colonial question. The 
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West India interest has ceased to 
exist; and that fact of itself alone 
indicates a vast change in the rela- 
tion between England and her colo- 
nies. The extinction of that body, 
as it formerly existed, liberated 
the public mind from a heavy incu- 
bus which weighed on all colonial 
discussions. The West India inte- 
rest was strong in parliament. 
Their property was associated with 
institutions which rested on an arti- 
ficial basis and were exposed to 
incessant dangers from public opi- 
nion; and so long as they were 
numerous, strong, and united, it 
was no easy matter to find the 
public ear open for the reception 
of new doctrines. A powerful par- 
liamentary phalanx, entrenched in 
rotten boroughs, and in large West 
India estates, held by peers and 
members of the House of Commons, 
deriving their incomes from the 
labour of slaves, and every day 
menaced by the rising demand for 
emancipation, were sure to preach 
the undeniable importance of colo- 
nial possessions in its highest inte- 
rests. But they succumbed at last. 
The slaves have been set free; the 
West Indies no longer boast of 
borough-mongering landowners in 
England; the trade in sugar and 
coffee is felt to be nearly indepen- 
dent of the mother-country, and to 
be as safe as the trade in the same 
commodities with the Brazils or 
Java; and the defenders of colonial 
dependencies have lost the energy 
and the perseverance with which 
their cause was once sustained by 
Jamaica proprietors. The West 
Indies belonged to the true type 
of colonies which were thought 
the glory and the strength of the 
mother-country in past days: rich 
lands, fruitful of every form of tro- 
pical produce, employing countless 
ships, and enriching stately mer- 
chants; a group of acres rather than 
a collection of living men who were 
incorporated in a complete and 
advancing society. No two com- 
munities can be more distinct from 
each other. The one—the rich and 
fertile lands—have subsided into 
their true position ; lands owned by 
Englishmen in small islands, inca- 
pable of a great and independent 
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destiny of their own. The other— 
the true colonies—containing in their 
bosom the seeds of mighty societies, 
swelling with the hopes of a still 
vague ambition, dimly conscious of 
their coming greatness, yet still held 
by the bonds of kindred and affec- 
tion to the race from which they 
have emanated, raise problems that 
eall for the anxious thought of the 
statesman and the philosopher. It 
is with these that we now have to 
deal. The twilight, so to speak, of 
their public existence, the peraiy- 
puov between the leading strings of 
the Colonial Office and the full man- 
hood of complete independence, like 
the restless, noble, and yet often ill- 
regulated space between the child 
and the man in the life of each of 
us, is filled with thorns, and puz- 
zles, and unformed habits, and un- 
satisfactory education ; but it is the 
seed-bed of all that is strong, and 
great, and abiding in the full grown 
man. This is the period which the 
statesman is summoned to care for, 
as the father is rendered thoughtful 
by the expanding years of his grow- 
ing son: and if it be a period which 
in the course of nature is destined 
to be transitory and laden in the 
interval with much anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction, it is also a period which 
soothes the parent with the con- 
sciousness that he is exerting a 
power that moulds the character and. 
shapes the fortunes of the youth, 
and, in the case of colonies, that he 
is influencing the destinies of the 
human race. 

We have now arrived at a point 
which enables us to state with more 
precision the exact nature of the 
problem. On the one side, it is 
plain that no man pretends that no 
good is obtained from the formation 
of colonies. No one denies that the 
planters of civilized industry in re- 
gions tenanted by the thin tribes of 
the savage, the cultivation of fertile 
soils, the accumulation of prosperous 
wealth, the stream of enriched set- 
tlers flowing back to the mother- 
country, the profits of the trade 
created, the dividends long derived 
from colonial enterprises, are not 
only advantages to the colonies, but 
also are a source of genuine prospe- 
rity to the mother-country. It would 
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have been well if Mr. Goldwin Smith 
had made this admission in more 
prominent terms than any found in 
his book. We do not at all sup- 
pose that he repudiates this state- 
ment any more than any other ob- 
servant Englishman: the evidence 
is too palpable to the sense; and, 
indeed, there are many expressions 
in his book which show that he 
accepts the universal creed. Never- 
theless, for the sake of his own 
argument, and much more yet for 
the sake of the colonial cause which 
he has undertaken to defend, we 
regret that he has not made it more 
indisputably clear that he does not 
deprecate the formation of colonies, 
or rather that he does not acknow- 
ledge more frankly that there is a 
long period of boyhood during 
which the dependent state is the 
best and the most beneficial for 
both the parties concerned in the 
connexion. Colonies then are good 
and profitable things, worthy of a 
nation’s ambition and a nation’s care 
—subject to the condition of human 
life, to an interval of minority, more 
or less undefined, and during that 
minority enjoying, under the tute- 
lage of the parent state, a happier 
existence than could be attained 
under any form of independence. 
This is one side of the question; 
and it is indisputable. There is 
another, equally positive, equally 
indisputable—that colonies are in- 
tended by nature to become inde- 
pendent at some period of their 
existence—that the dependent rela- 
tion cannot endure for ever—that a 
colony is as sure to outgrow it as 
the childis framed by the law of his 
nature to require no longer, at some 
point of his development, the pa- 
rental authority and care. These 
are the two extreme points that are 
incontestable. There must be de- 
pendent colonies, and colonies can- 
not be dependent for ever. The 
true question therefore is this: at 
what time ought a colony to be 
emancipated from the supremacy 
of the mother-country? This is 
the question for which public opinion 
is ripe; but, unforcunately, there is 
a large class of influential men who 
are warmly opposed to its discus- 
sion, who refuse to look it in the 
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face, who treat every proposal to 
bestow independence on a colony as 
a calamity of the sorest kind, and a 
treason to the majesty of the em- 
pire. It is against the influence 
and assertions of these men that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s lectures are 
mainly directed. As against them, 
his argument is irresistible: he has 
sasy work in showing that it is 
against the constitution of man- 
kind to expect colonies to remain 
for ever under subjection. It is 
a pity, however, that he has, in the 
management of his subject, borrowed 
a little too much of the warmth of 
his opponents. ‘The fire of his zeal 
has made him think only of demoli- 
tion; and he has thereby been 
carried past such a careful examina- 
tion of the signs by which the majo- 
rity of acolony might be recognized 
as would furnish a guide to the 
public and to statesmen in dealing 
with the respective states of each 
colony. The same fervid passion 
has also rendered him insensible to 
some of the advantages which a co- 
lony atail times bestows on its parent. 
It has driven him on to regard the 
relation as simply mischievous, and 
thus has raised a resistance to the 
reception of his own reasoning 
which might have been avoided. 
Excess of vehemence, however right 
it may be in the main, is too often 
likely to excite mistrust and deaden 
the willingness to hear reason. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s work has lost scien- 
tific precision from his polemical 
ardour ; whilst, at the same time, he 
has too often forgotten that his end 
was an eminently practical one, and 
that to ignore or to undervalue ar- 
guments on the other side, however 
much they may be outweighed by 
others on one’s own, is one of the 
least promising methods of effecting 
persuasion, especially the persuasion 
of officials grown grey in the prac- 
tice of an opposite and inveterate 
tradition. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith claims credit 
for bringing a momentous practical 
question before the public mind. It 
is his due; let it be freely and gene- 
rously granted to him. Yet his 
reforming enesgy has blinded him 
to some of the peculiarities of his 
position in attempting such a task. 
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He is fierce in his denunciation of 
his adversaries; he converts the issue 
into a personal quarrel; he attri- 
butes their views to unworthy quali- 
ties of mind and heart; he treats 
them as selfish, contemptible, and 
corrupt. . This is an enormous mis- 
take. We readily concede that many, 
perhaps most, of the arguments by 
which the colonial empire of England 
is sustained, sink beneath the point 
of deserving refutation. But Mr. 
Goldwin Smith errs immensely in 
fancying that the openly avowed 
reasons are also the real ones 
which determine the clinging of 
the English people to their de- 
pendencies. It is not ‘the lust of 
imperial aggrandisement, nor a pas- 
sion for bluster usurping the name 
of glory,’ which refuses to cut the 
chain which binds England to Canada 
or would visit a desire for secession 
on the Australians with the penal- 
ties of rebellion. To apply such 
words to the mass of the people of 
England—for that people at present 
undoubtedly desires to retain its hold 
on their colonial dominions— pro- 
duces no other effect than to make 
them regard the writer as violent and 
intemperate, and to deaden their 
understandings to the flow of his 
reasoning. They feel that he does 
not understand them: what more 
likely to make them feel also that 
he does not understand the ques- 
tion? The desire to retain the colo- 
nies is pure conservatism, nothing 
more; but it is conservatism of no 
mean or sordid nature ; it is the con- 
servatism which springs up spon- 
taneously in the heart of every man 
who has anything to lose, and is one 
of the most valuable elements of the 
constitution of man. The colonies 
exist; there they are; they belong 
to England—they are a part of the 
English empire—and that is enough 
for most men. An Englishman de- 
fends every portion of England—in 
the broadest sense of the term—as 
spontaneously, as naturally as a man 
defends each one of his limbs. 
Granted that in the case of the colo- 
nies a higher reason, a superior 
intelligence, may have arrived at 
the conviction that along with the 
progress of time the colonies also 
have become changed, and neither 
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in themselves nor in their relations 
are what they were before. Granted 
that a truer discernment may be 
able to show the expediency, to both 
parties, of a separation. There still 
remains the fact, of which Mr. Gold- 
win Smith seems to be totally un- 
conscious, that he is asking England 
to do that which neither she nor any 
other country ever did before, volun- 
tarily to withdraw from a portion of 
her own territory. This fact ought 
to have taught him modesty and 
moderation in putting forth the 
summons. He needed not to have 
reviled England’s feelings, for they 
did not deserve reviling. She may 
require instruction, and education ; 
she may need to be taught, by argu- 
mentutive processes that what she 
clasps so firmly she might cede with 
advantage to herself; she may be 
a fit subject to exhort to perform an 
unheard-of deed, and to set a new 
precedent in the history of the 
world. But in being thus called 
upon, it would have been a better 
policy, and one also more conform- 
able to the realities of her position, 
if she had been exhorted, inspirited, 
urged to hold up an example to the 
world in performing an act of high 
rationality and wise self-sacrifice 
rather than to have been vilified and 
held up to scorn as if she were per- 
severing in some factious course 
which the reason of mankind had 
long ago condemned. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has been unjust to his oppo- 
nents and thereby detrimental to the 
success of his own cause. 

But now let us look at the ques- 
tion fairly. What is the use of 
colonies? We must distinguish 
three periods in their existence— 
their infancy, their boyhood, and 
their manhood. The gain of their 
foundation to the settlers and to 
the mother-country is transparent. 
Canada, and still more Australia 
and New Zealand, are all lands 
which have enriched their colonists, 
some of them with incredible wealth. 
They have cleared and tilled the 
soil, reaped harvests, gathered up 
precious minerals, obtained high re- 
muneration for their labour, and, in 
a degree unknown to preceding 
ages, amassed enormous riches. No 
one doubts their prosperity; the 
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complaint is that this very pros- 
perity has entitled them to a na- 
tional independence which they fail 
to acquire. But how stands the 
account with the mother-country ? 
It has been put to the cost of nurs- 
ing her child. Occasionally there 
are failures at first—Jloss of the 
labour which has been unable to 
realize adequate remuneration. Then 
there is the expense of military and 
naval defence, of fortifications, of 
governors with high pay, of all the 
charges incident to taking care of a 
suckling who relies for every supply 
on its parent. The danger of war, 
too, must not be omitted out of the 
reckoning, for even a baby colony 
engages the honour of England, and 
that power must be always vindi- 
cated at whatever cost. But then 
see the vast counterbalancing ad- 
vantages on the other side. The 
profits of this labour are entirely 
English profits, as truly so as if they 
were obtained in Kent or Cornwall, 
minus the contribution to the taxes 
of England, which is not levied in 
the colonies. But during this first 
stage this is a sum of insignificant 
amount, affecting little the general 
result. The colonists, whose in- 
dustry reaps this wealth, clothe them- 
selves with English goods, drink 
English beer, buy English furniture, 
use English iron—in a word ex- 
change their products with the pro- 
ducts of England, precisely as Kent 
exchanges her hops with Leicester- 
shire wools. ‘The foreigner, no 
doubt, does the same; but the early 
colonist is distinguished from the 
foreigner in this vital point—his 
savings are English savings; his 
fortune is remitted to England; his 
ambition is to make that fortune 
and to return home with it to the 
mother-country; and thus we get 
at the extension of the countless 
terraces and squares which are now 
springing up in Belgravia and Ty- 
burnia. But even this, great as 
it is, is not all. The labour ex- 
pended on a new region, if only 
reasonably fertile, is a germ suscep- 
tible of indefinite expansion. A band 
of settlers do something immensely 
greater than an equal number of 
men set to work in the old country. 
They open out a new field of wealth 
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of far wider range and of a much 
larger remunerative power than any 
which can be easily obtained in a 
land of ancient civilization. We say 
easily, because occasionally, as with 
railways for instance, seeds of*rapid 
and vastly increased prosperity are 
found amongst nations which seemed 
to have used up almost every source 
of wealth. A successful colonist 
not only accumulates riches for him- 
self, but he is also the means of many 
others, precisely through his pre- 
liminary efforts, obtaining the same 
and even larger results. A colony, 
so long as it remains in this condi- 
tion, is, in a manner, a new addi- 
tional county added to the parent 
country—usually with vast stores of 
primitive fertility and unexhausted 
treasures — and subject only to the 
loss and drawbacks of paying no 
contribution to the taxes, and costing 
some little for protection. The bulk 
of the fortunes accumulated is trans- 
mitted to England, whilst the pro- 
fits generated by the exchange of 
English products for colonial wares 
become an important element of the 
national income of England. 

But the infancy of a community 
is not destined, any more than that 
of an individual man, to last for 
ever. The colonial settlement grows, 
and thereby develops new-conditions 
of existence. The trade continues, 
nay augments, in a rapidly expand- 
ing ratio. But at the same time the 
colonial society grows also, and its 
relations to the mother - country 
slowly but steadily change. Pro- 
bably most of the settlers who now 
flock to New Zealand hope to return 
speedily with fortunes to spend in 
England; but the same statement 
does not hold equally good of Aus- 
tralia, and most assuredly not of 
Canada. As the colony advances in 
age and numbers, the number of its 
inhabitants increases who were born 
within its limits and have no other 
intention than to spend their lives 
in its society. There are but few 
Canadians who, after becoming rich, 
think of returning to the homes of 
England. Canada is now their home, 
and they feel and think as Canadians 
in contradistinction to Englishmen. 
The sentiment of nationality springs 
up, the ideas of manhood dawn fort 
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inthe boy. If he is of the English 
stock, possessing the self-reliance, 
the energy, and the independent 
nature of his race, he soon rises to 
the assertion of self-government. He 
becomes impatient of the now mul- 
tiplied affairs of the society he be- 
longs to being subjected to the delay, 
the ignorance, the carelessness, and 
the incompetence of rulers who are 
separated from it by thousands of 
miles of ocean. He is no longer an 
Englishman devoting a few years to 
the acquisition of fortune in India 
or China. He is a member of a dis- 
tinct community, swelling with the 
impulses of a rising ambition, con- 
scious of a national greatness which 
the future contains for his country, 
and eager to place his feelings on a 
level with that greatness. It is im- 
possible that such a man should be 
governed for ever by a department 
of the the Imperial Government in 
London. He will withdraw his 
local stake step by step from its 
control, contenting himself mean- 
while with submission to what is 
necessarily involved in belonging to 
the British empire in return for the 
solid advantages which that con- 
nexion still bestows upon jhim, and 
which it would be still too heavy a 
burden to provide out of the reve- 
nues of the colony. The successive 
concessions made by the Colonial 
Office of England to the demands of 
colonies for legislative independence 
attests the force of the principle 
which the increasing growth of the 
colony irresistibly sets to work. 
Englishmen accustomed to self-go- 
vernment at home cannot possibly 
be governed permanently in detail 
by a central authority at the other 
end of the globe. The turning point 
is the manifestation of a local na- 
tionality by the rich colonists ceas- 
ing to look forward to a return to 
England as the ultimate end of 
their exertions. Those who devote 
their lives to the colony, and who 
expect their children to be colo- 
nists after them, will quickly de- 
velop the instinct of a separate 
people; and as their numbers in- 
crease, the connexion with the 
mother-country becomes precarious; 
the day of the majority of the co- 
lony now approaches. 
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The process, however, is gradual, 
and its duration will vary with the 
peculiar circumstances of each co- 
lony. One does not see any reason 
why Jamaica should not remain a 
perpetual colony of England, and 
combine her fortunes with those of 
her parent to the last day of their 
common existence. The hour for 
the separation of Canada may be 
close at hand. Australia is ad- 
vancing at vast strides; but there 
are many elements in Australian 
life which may maintain the wish in 
Australians to hold to the old country 
for a long period to come. The 
benefit and the loss in the colonial 
relation for both parties differ en- 
tirely in the case of each colony. 
Jamaica cannot well be conceived 
as independent, and her landed pro- 
prietors will scarcely ever form a 
race of national Jamaicans. The 
estates will continue to be held by 
Englishmen, but Englishmen who 
will not consent to be ruled in 
local matters by the bureaucracy 
of Downing-street. In the case of 
Canada the cost and danger of the 
colonial relation are at the maxi- 
mum, both for her and for England: 
in Australia and New Zealand the 
elements fluctuate, and none as yet 
call decidedly for separation. 

A local legislature, with absolute 
supremacy over internal affairs, and 
with almost sovereign power, seems 
to be a necessary phase through 
which every large English colony 
must pass. It is obvious at once 
that one of the greatest of political 
dangers is thereby generated, and 
that the political dead-lock of two 
co-ordinate parliaments is always 
on the cards. The risk of collision 
between the imperial and colonial 
legislatures is never absent: it may 
break out into open and irreconcila- 
ble rupture at any time. The con- 
tinuance, therefore, of the union 
very materially depends on the pre- 
valence of a spirit of forbearance 
and concession in both assemblies. 
But that spirit is of very difficult 
attainment when there are so many 
causes for disagreement, and, in- 
deed, of well-founded complaint, 
constantly in action on both sides. 
A real and permanent cure there is 
none, for this period of transition is 
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doomed by nature to come to an 
end, and that end will, by the 
ordinary. laws of human life, be 
brought about not by calm consider- 
ation and a dispassionate conviction 
that the connexion is no longer 
reasonable or natural, but by the 
growth of dissatisfaction, and at last 
by an obstinate quarrel, probably on 
a subject of very trifling importance. 
Men of the temperament of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith would rapidly hasten 
on the catastrophe. He is an im- 
patient mortal; such a Laodicean 
existence, such a mixture of good 
and evil as is inevitably contained 
in the relation between an old 
mother-country and her growing 
son, is to him perfectly intolerable. 
He exaggerates every sacrifice which 
each party has to endure; he con- 
temptuously despises every ad- 
vantage which, however dwindl!iag 
away, the old connexion still con- 
tinues to furnish. His eye is fixed 
on Canada; he sees a Canada in 
every colony; and in his impetuous 
desire to be rid of Canada, and to 
sweep away every resistance which 
is founded on mere conservatism, he 
attributes to Australia, to New 
Zealand, to the Cape, to every rising 
colonial society, the tone of senti- 
ment, the peculiar dangers, the ex- 
pensiveness, the ripe and matured 
age which he sees appertain to 
Canada. 

This is a capital error, and gives 
an air of passion rather than of 
scientific discussion to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s book. The intermediate 
stage of colonial existence is full of 
value to both sides, even though it 
be by nature‘only a preparation for 
separation. There are benefits in 
it which can scarcely be said to have 
died away even when the fulness 
of time for secession has arrived. 
Why should Mr. Goldwin Smith 
undervalue them, and not place 
them fairly to the credit side of the 
colonial account? ‘Let us examine 
them for a moment. One of the 
most valuable and the most lasting 
is the elimination of war for Eng- 
land from so vast a portion of 
the earth’s surface as is comprised 
within the colonial empire of Great 
Britain. It is folly to underrate 
the immense magnitude of this 
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advantage. It is an enormous mat- 
ter for the merchants of England 
to be able to carry on their trade 
with so many and such wealthy 
countries with a certain assurance 
that no hostilities can spring up 
between them and England that 
will expose vessels to capture, trade 
to interruption, mercantile  inte- 
rests to ruin, and supplies much 
needed at home for food or manu- 
factures to destruction. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith assumes that if India 
were abandoned by the English the 
same amount of trade would enrich 
England then as now. No assump- 
tion can be more gratuitous—we 
may even say more obviously un- 
true. Why should not India wage 
war with England as China has 
done, and probably will do again, 
and that all the more vigorously, 
because, according to his supposi- 
tion, India would consolidate herself 
under a more energetic government 
than the Chinese? Would the 
natives be quick to develope com- 
merce, to create railways, to lay out 
capital in the cultivation of sugar, 
tea, indigo, and cotton at the same 
rate as the English are now doing 
in India? Would not internal 
wars desolate that vast region, and 
expose traders, to say the least, to 
endless interruptions? Does Mr. 
Goldwin Smith pretend to say that 
the war with America in 1812 did 
not inflict a very serious injury on 
England—an injury far surpassing, 
in actual cost of men and money, 
the expenditure which Canada 
during years now entails on the 
mother-country? He speaks warmly 
of the expense of the Cape; but 
would the Cape, in Dutch, or still 
more in French hands, destroy no 
soldiers or capital of England if 
war broke out between either of 
those countries and England? Is 
it not a necessity of trade, a purely 
economical, and commercial motive, 
which prompts us to interfere in 
China? He does not imagine that 
English ambition, in its wildest 
dreams, covets the possession of 
China; but the ravages of pirates, 
the internal disorders of a valuable 
mart, the ravages of the rebels, 
the uncertain conduct of the Chi- 
nese courts—all drive English- 
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men to secure order, peace, and 
profit by political interference with 
China. Is it not notorious that 
the English never acquiesced in the 
desire of the Chinese Government 
to have no trade with the outer 
barbarians? And is not this fact a 
proof that we, who have no other 
motive but gain, think war and 
conquest cheaper than no trade? 
Is it nothing at the present hour 
to have the trade with Canada 
secured from interruption? Is 
this no compensation for the ex- 
penditure with which she burdens 
us? Mr. Goldwin Smith wofully 
nnderrates the vast, the incalcu- 
Jable gain of the direct action of 
so conservative a power as Eng- 
Jand over such boundless regions. 
But for that action a hundred wars 
would be everlastingly breaking 
out, and derangement and disorder 
be incessant. This is the true set- 
off for the military and naval cost 
of the colonies, a compensation as 
adequate as the peace and tran- 
quillity produced at home for a 
standing army and a police. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in dwelling on the 
consumption of men and means 
engendered by the protection of the 
colonies, has taken a great deal too 
much for granted: he should have 
taken more pains to establish that 
colonies and dependencies, when 
left to themselves, would equally 
abstain from war against England 
and with one another as they do 
now; for here was the true hitch of 
the question. A very short war will 
more than balance many years of 
the cost of peace. 

At the same time there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
abundantly justified in his vehe- 
ment invective against the present 
system of defending the colonies. 
Nothing can be more extravagant 
or more unwarrantable. As he 
most rightly represents, we teach 
the colonies to throw ,the whole 
weight of their defence on the 
shoulders of the parent state, to 
the great wrong of the poor tax- 
payers of England; and assuredly 
they will not make any serious 
effort to share the expense so long 
as they perceive that we will en- 
dure the whole burden rather than 
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come to a rupture with them. But 
he draws a false moral from his 
description. The remedy is not to 
cast off the colonies on this ground, 
but to regulate the military rela- 
tion between the two countries. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s conclusion 
goes beyond the premises. An 
unequal division of the expense is 
an excellent reason for revision and 
redistribution, but no reason at all 
for a dissolution of the connexion. 
That is simply an illicit process. 
The real truth is that here, as be- 
fore, Mr. Goldwin Smith frets against 
the middle period. The youth is 
growing up; he can now do some-" 
thing for himself; he costs more, 
and his labour can be made to be 
of some use to the family. It is 
quite right that he should take a 
share in its support, according to 
his strength a means; but to 
turn him clean out of doors at 
once would be an unnatural and 
unprofitable cruelty. Mr. Arthur 
Mills has taken the true course. 
Parliament must place the defences 
of the colonies on a new footing, on 
the double ground that they cost 
much more than formerly, and 
that they can afford to contribute 
to their own support. If they 
resist altogether, then it will be the 
right time to call in Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and to declare that they 
have, by their own acts, virtually 
pronounced their own majority, and 
their fitness, as well as desire, to 
live henceforward in the full free- 
dom of independence. What Mr. 
Goldwin Smith urges on the score 
of the enormous outlay we annually 
bestow on Canada, the impossi- 
bility of Great Britain actually pro- 
viding for the defences of that 
colony, the unjust sacrifices thus 
imposed on the population of Eng- 
land, and of the capability of 
Canada to take a large part in the 
common labour—is perfectly well 
founded. It demonstrates that 
here is a state of things loudly call- 
ing for redress; but it falls short 
of a proof that Canada ought to 
be abandoned, unless, indeed, she 
manifests a desire for separation by 
an absolute refusal to discharge the 
duties of partnership. 

England has always been a gene- 
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rous and indulgent parent: the 
colonies have profited by her tem- 
per, and, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
truiy paints, entrench themselves 
in doing nothing, because they 
believe their old mother will do 
all. But Canada and the danger 
of a maritime war with the United 
States have wonderfully brought 
forward the period when a change 
becomes inevitable. But, on the 
other hand, if Canada has hung 
back—probably for the very reason 
that she is growing indifferent to 
the continuance of the connexion 
with England—the Australian colo- 
nies have shown sparks of a dif- 
ferent spirit, and appear to be by 
no means reluctant to act as men 
in their own self-defence. In New 
Zealand, on the contrary, a differ- 
ent temper is exhibited. English 
settlers plant outlying farms, en- 
croach on the lands of the natives, 
get involved in the quarrels which 
must now arise between the savage 
and the civilized man, and then 
call for English soldiers to drive 
back the enemy whom they have 
themselves provoked. Here again 
is plainly manifested another need 
for a rearrangement; but surely, to 
say that these New Zealand wars, 
even at the worst, cost more than 
the colony is worth, is to push the 
argument too far. Up to the pre- 
sent time the profit which England 
reaps out of New Zealand is im- 
mense: as a matter of money, the 
balance is largely on the credit side. 
If England were to cut asunder the 
cable by which she tows New Zea- 
land along in her train, what would 
be the result? Would the English 
settlers be able to maintain them- 
selves? We think that they would; 
but at what cost? At the cost of a 
ruinous retardation of the develop- 
ment of the colony, of a disastrous 
diminution of its trade with Eng- 
land, of a long series of disorder 
and outrage, of a possible repetition 
of the history of the Spanish colo- 
nies in South America. Would any 
one be a gainer by such a process ? 
Not the natives, assuredly: they 
would be trampled on and exter- 
minated all the faster, whilst the 
loss in undeyeloped wealth would 
be enormous and most injurious 
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both to New Zealand and to Eng- 
land. ’ 
Mr. Goldwin Smith insists strongly 
on the danger of collision with other 
nations to which the extension of 
her empire exposes England. This 
is true: but yet there are two sides 
to this argument also. The danger 
is greatest in North America: but 
even there it may be urged with 
truth that the position is excep- 
tional and little likely to last. On 
American soil England’s frontier 
marches with that of the United 
States, and the United States are 
carried away by the ungovernable 
ambition of possessing the whole 
continent of America. Hence the 
passion to annex Canada; equally, 
too, to absorb Mexico, to admit of no 
neighbour but the ocean. But mani- 
festly this is an extravagance which 
violates the laws of nations, and is 
as sure of encountering its correction 
as the ambition of the great Napo- 
leon to reduce Europe under his 
feet. The civil war is the dawn of 
the restoration of the natural equi- 
librium in America. When the 
Confederates become an established 
Power in the South, Canada will be 
instantaneously relieved from much 
of her danger of being annexed. The 
risk, therefore, of war to England 
through the lust of universal domi- 
nion in the Americans is not an en- 
tirely relevant illustration ; though 
we admit freely that the chance of 
constant wars with a powerful neigh- 
bour may speedily destroy Eng- 
land’s motives to retain Canada. 
But if war may come from the colo- 
nies, it is also undeniable that the 
empire of England furnishes her 
with many strong points of great 
political value. Without India the 
trade of England in the Indian and 
Chinese waters might be subject to 
great peril. The Cape is not so 
valuable in a military sense as it 
was formerly: yet the Cape in 
French hands might cause many 
embarrassments. If Canada excites 
Yankee cupidity, the power of in- 
flicting annoyance from Canada pro- 
bably has made the American pause 
in his desire to break with England. 
The truth in all these considera- 
tions does not lie wholly on one 
side; and the right course is in 
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each case severally for itself to 
weigh the good and the evil of the 
situation, and, before pronouncing 
the judgment of separation, to exa- 
mine whether any improvement, 
any evil got rid of or diminished, 
may not sustain the expediency of 
retention, which otherwise was in 
danger of being condemned. Most 
of all, a calm judge will guard 
against fallmg into a very mis- 
chievous omission, which greatly 
detracts from the force of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s argument. He assumes 
throughout that the trade now car- 
ried out between England and the 
several portions of her empire will 
go on with unabated vigour and 
profit, whether England retains or 
not those military positions which 
he denounces as not worth their 
cost. He leaves out of considera- 
tion the essential character of Eng- 
lish policy: its genuinely conserva- 
tive nature. England is the con- 
stable of the whole world; and it 
makes a vital difference whether 
salient and dominant points are in 
the occupation of the constable or 
the robber. Gibraltar and Malta 
cost a great many men and a great 
deal of money: but would the 
Mediterranean trade, the trade with 
the Levant and the East, be as 
stable and as.safe as they now are 
were the English garrisons of these 
fortresses, or at least of Malta, re- 
placed by French? ‘Would it be 
all the same in the end whether 
Singapore was occupied by French 
or English troops? Is it so certain 
that if England abandoned India 
the French would not seize upon 
it? And, in that case, could Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and London reckon 
upon as brisk a business, upon as 
many cargoes to and fro, as now tra- 
verse the ocean in the undisturbed 
possession of complete security? It 
may be hard that England should 
have to pay for all the charge of the 
police: but if no other power will, 
or rather can perform this indis- 
pensable office, heavy though the 
expenditure may be and is, it may 
yet be highly economical in fact, 
and amply compensated by the re- 
sults produced. If aggressive na- 
tions marched in as rapidly as 
England marched out, she might 
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very soon be driven to wars full 
of enormous cost and danger to 
protect her trade; and the end of 
these wars might very probably be 
the reoccupation, as police sta- 
tions, of these very imperial points 
against which so terrible an invec- 
tive is launched with such strong 
appeals to Englishmen to think of 
their pockets. 

We believe that we have said 
enough to show the extravagance 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s assertions 
that ‘the colonies do nothing for 
us ;’ that ‘ the time was when the uni- 
versal prevalence of commercial mo- 
nopoly made it well worth our while 
to hold colonies in dependence for 
the sake of commanding their trade: 
that that time is gone: that trade is 
everywhere free, or becoming free, 
and that this expensive and perilous 
connexion has entirely survived its 
sole legitimate cause.’ Passing over 
the political argument, and the con- 
sideration whether in every case— 
for Mr. Goldwin Smith’s assertion 
denies any benefit in any case— 
the disadvantages preponderate over 
the advantages, we are persuaded 
that no thinking man will ac- 
quiesce in his doctrine, that an 
exclusive trading with the mother- 
country is the sole method by which 
a colony may benefit its parent 
state. It is preposterous to assume, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith does so pe- 
remptorily, that the trade between 
England and the regions embraced 
by the colonies would be as great 
and as safe, the interrupted inter- 
nal wars as completely set aside, 
the disposition to labour and to in- 
vest capital as active, the develop- 
ment of these countries as rapid 
and as energetic, if the control of 
England were removed, as they are 
now, when the strength of Britain 
is ever at work to furnish com- 
mercial experience, intellect, and 
capital, to secure the peaceful pro- 
secution of industry, and to guard 
off hostilities from within and with- 
out? Mr. Goldwin Smith ought to 
have been careful to examine and 
demonstrate his sweeping allegation 
in all its breadth, instead of taking 
it for granted and then building 
on a foundation of sand the absurd 
dogma that ‘ the colonies do nothing 
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for England.’ Every one feels at 
once that this is not a true descrip- 
tion of the real fact. The colonies 
arg expensive—too expensive; no 
one disputes it. Here Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has plain sailing. But the 
answer is—Let the balance-sheet of 
each colony be revised: let the ad- 
vancing years and growing means 
of each colony be taken into ac- 
count: let a readjustment of the 
respective shares of the burden be 
made from time to time: let the 
value of the connexion be fairly 
weighed in those cases where the 
colony costs much and can at best 
contribute but little, and in these 
cases, if need be, let expenditure be 
decreased: but let England beware 
of committing the great practical 
blunder as well as inaccurate logic 
of deducing from one unsatisfactory 
element a universal condemnation. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith by such pas- 
sionate declamation only prejudices 
men’s minds against what is sound 
and true in his reasonings. He 
does good service to his country 
when he warns his countrymen that 
colonies cannot remain dependencies 
for ever, and that the time must 
come for each, when either its ex- 
panded size or its excessive costli- 
ness must prove fatal to the con- 
nexion with England. His work is 
good and efficient when he combats 
a blind conservatism that will not 
open its eyes to perceive the truth 
that the youth must in time become 
a man, and refuses to make pre- 
parations to render the separation 
as little painful, as truly natural as 
possible. All the great colonies of 
England are marching forward to 
independence: but also they ex- 
change in the meanwhile valuable 
benefits with the mother-country. 
The thing that is really urgent is 
to interest public opinion in Eng- 
land, and to make the people, and 
through them the Parliament, aware 
that certain elements in the con- 
nexion constantly need revision, and 
that they ought not to be kept back 
by fear of separation from asserting 
the rights of the parent state, and 
insisting on the mutual discharge 
of the duties imposed by the con- 
nexion. ‘The separation, sooner or 
later, must come; and that being 
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so, it is pure folly to shrink from 
insisting on the colony contributing 
to its own defence, and, if possessed 
of an independent Legislature, act- 
ing towards England in the spirit 
of one and the same empire. ‘That 
is the colonial question which is 
now pressing on the English public 
for decision. The spell of the long 
peace has been broken, and we have 
all become conscious of necessities 
for military defence which were 
little thought of formerly. It is the 
merit of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book 
that he lays this great problem with 
much force before the minds of his 
countrymen; and that he has helped 
Members of Parliament, who could 
speak in the House of Commons 
only on the expensiveness of colo- 
nial defence and the shortcomings 
of colonial legislators, by a general 
theory which proves the question 
in all its breadth, though in the 
discussion he has hastened over the 
intermediate period, and thought 
only of the final state. 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid 
making the confession that in the 
case of one great colony, we in the 
main adopt his conclusions. We 
believe that the time has arrived 
when it would be a wise and pru- 
dent policy to enter seriously on 
the question of bestowing entire 
independence on Canada. She has 
attained her majority. In her case 
the reasons for separation are the 
strongest, and those for retention 
the weakest, amongst all the colo- 
nies of England. She has com- 
pletely outgrown the stage when 
the fortunes amassed by colonists 
are transferred to England by their 
return to their ancient homes. The 
trade which Canada now carries on 
with England, there is every reason 
to believe, would be maintained, and 
even augmented by secession. On 
this point, and for this colony, the 
parallel of the United States is en- 
tirely applicable. Then the injury 
now done to the most eminent in- 
habitants of Canada by keeping 
them deprived of the career, the 
high spirit, the moral and _political 
development, which would be en- 
gendered by placing the full sove- 
reignty of their country in their 
hands, is now become a heavy prac- 
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tical misfortune. The union with 
Canada, moreover, exposes both her 
and her parent to peculiar dangers 
of war. ‘The ardent and aggressive 
ambition of the United States ever 
believes that a fatal blow can be 
aimed at England by the annexa- 
tion of Canada; and the thought 
that the infliction of this injury is 
always in their power tends to 
keep alive in the minds of Yankees 
a disposition to rush into war with 
England—a temper of mind which 
might be considerably altered if 
England were rendered inaccessible 
to Yankee assaults, except by the 
expensive formation of a fleet capable 
of coping with that of Britain. Her 


long line of frontier is almost a per- 


petual invitation to invasion, whilst 
it entails immense and well-nigh 
unendurable expense in the defence. 
The relation which now exists be- 
tween England and Canada is one 
full of indignity for the elder state ; 
as well as of much harm to the 
colony. It extinguishes patriotism 
in the Canadians, by tempting them 
to rely exclusively on the military 
help of England ; and it humiliates 
England by exhibiting her as afraid 
to enforce on the colony that duty 
of self-defence which can alone pro- 
tect her territories, and for which 
she possesses adequate means which 
she refuses to employ. It is hard 
to see what England gains by re- 
taining Canada: and Canada herself 
on the other hand has made it very 
obvious that she sets no great value 
on her connection with England. 
She doubtless feels herself fit for 
independence, though not yet quite 
prepared to demand it. Her obsti- 
nate refusal to enrol an adequate 
force of militia, proves that she 
does not care what decision Eng- 
land may come to respecting her; 
she is indifferent to the public 
opinion of this country. Her de- 
linquency in respect of free trade is 
a still stronger proof that she has 
separated herself in feeling from the 
parent state. It is a substantial 
declaration that she regards Eng- 
land and herself as practically two 
countries. Protection may be the 
right or the wrong doctrine; that 
18 a question fairly open to perpe- 
tual discussion. But one thing is 
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not open to discussion. Duties and 
custom-houses between the two 
several parts of one state are abso- 
lutely indefensible ; they amount toa 
real and practical separation. On this 
point England ought never to yield ; 
and the shrinking of the Colonial 
Office to interpose the veto of the 
Crown deserves no other name than 
cowardice. If Canada insists on 
protection, or duties against Eng- 
land, by whatever name they may 
be called, she is welcome to them; 
but she ought to be told distinctly 
that the imposition of such duties 
is, ipso facto, an act of separation, 
and must be followed by a declara- 
tion of independence. And it would 
be an excellent result if the people 
of this country taught the Colonial 
Office, by a practical example, that 
in their judgment, uniformity of 
commercial policy is indefeasibly 
inherent in the idea of unity; and 
that that office ought, in every case, 
to require this uniformity from the 
colonies, or separation. 

Indeed, the one great lesson to 
be impressed on all at the present 
moment is the imperative need of 
a definite position, and steadily pur- 
sued colonial policy, be it what it 
may. The present system of the 
absence of all policy degrades both 
England and the colonies. It can 
find its parallel only in a household 
in which the parents have given up 
all attempt at ruling, and leave the 
children to conduct themselves as 
they list. The Colonial Office, we 
fear we must add the statesmen of 
England, have passed from one ex- 
treme to the other. They have been 
driven from the principles of Mr. 
Mother-country when the colonies 
were kept in leading strings, and 
every detail of their public life was 
either prescribed or thwarted by. 
Downing-street. The growth of 
the colonies has been too vigorous 
to allow of their submitting to such 
thraldom any longer. The Colonial 
Office has found the colonies too 
strong for arbitrary rule, too reso- 
lutely bent on acquiring some por- 
tion of self-government; but in- 
stead of wisely accommodating its 
administration to the changes which 
time had wrought in the situation, 
and gently, and without relaxing its 
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rule, retaining such an amount of 
general control as the unity of the 
empire demanded, it has rushed into 
the extreme of cowardice, withdrawn 
practically the veto of the Crown, 
taught the colonies that they may 
do as they please, and placed the 
colonial policy of the empire at the 
merey of each of them, according 
to its caprice. There is neither 
dignity, profit, nor safety, in such 
acourse. There are things which 
the colonies must not do, if they 
are to retain their connexion with 
England, as there are things which 
ason must abstain from, if he de- 
sires to continue to live with his 
parents. Equally are there things 
which colonies must submit to, if 
union with other independent bodies 
is to be maintained. It is the busi- 
ness of the Colonial Office and the 
-arliament of England to determine 
what those things are; and if the 
colonists refuse their acquiescence, 
then to let them depart in peace. 
Education is in all cases one of the 
most difficult processes known to 
man; and no department of the 
state requires greater ability, tact, 
and breadth of view, than the ad- 
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HERE may be something sooth- 
ing to the weary traveller, and 
refreshing to the thirsty soul in the 
name of Ain Beida, ‘the White 
Fountain ;’ but the little town itself 
is not caleulated to excite any plea- 
sant emotions. Even Mark Tapley 
would admit there was some credit 
in being jolly there, after a turn or 
two in ‘the long unlovely street’ of 
which it mainly consists. Like 
every other Algerian military sta- 
tion, where the town is merely an 
appendage to the barracks, it has 
an appearance of premature decay, 
something like that melancholy mix- 
ture of newness and shabbiness we 
see in a cheap hat after its first wet- 
ting. Houses become dilapidated be- 
fore the roof is put on; young streets 
that are unfinished at one end are 
in ruins at the other; nothing seems 
to be flourishing except the cafés and 
‘dramshops, and even they have a 
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ministration of a growing colonial 
empire. English statesmen ought 
to learn that the independence of 
the great colonies has been decreed 
by the law of nature, and that it is 
folly to try to avert an inevitable 
fate; and consequently they ought 
to understand that it is folly to sur- 
render everything in the vain hope 
of retaining what is not retainable, 
At every stage of the colonial con- 
nexion, the mother-country ought 
to assert some authority, some right 
or rather practice of prescribing 
limits to colonial action; and as 
soon as a colony refuses to en- 
dure control, the time for separa- 
tion has come, and the only wise 
course for both parties is to separate ; 
and English statesmen may be as- 
sured of that. If they do but select 
wisely and on reasonable grounds 
those demands of imperial policy, to 
whose violation they would prefer 
separation, the more strongly will 
they impress on the colonists the 
still remaining advantages of the 
imperial connexion, and the longer 
will they put off the day when the 
child finally assumes the full rights 
and independence of manhood. 


CLASSIC GROUND 


pallid, blotchy, ricketty look about 
them, as if the quantity of absinthe 
consumed in them was beginning to 
tell on their constitutions. Nor is 
the surrounding landscape more 
cheerful. There is notatree within 
the visible horizon, except a few 
weeping willows—no willow could 
help weeping in such a spot—about 
the springs from which the town 
takes its name; nothing but bare 
plains or brown sand-hills, only 
redeemed from absolute lifelessness 
by an occasional flock of curlews or 
plovers. And yet, before the blight 
of Islam fell upon them, these 
plains were among the richest, most 
fertile, and populous of Numidia. 
They formed the fattest part of the 
dominions Masinissa won from Sy- 
phax, and Jugurtha from Adherbal. 
Under the empire they were thickly 
dotted with wealthy and luxurious 
cities, and leagues of aqueducts hus- 
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banded and distributed the waters of 
the Atlas that now sink uselessly 
into the porous soil, or spread out 
into stagnant lakes. This is no mere 
conjecture. History, it is true, has 
either forgotten the very names of 
these cities, or lost all clue to their 
identification ; even the position of 
Zama, and its battlefield, is still a 
matter of doubt. But at every step 
there are abundant evidences, more 
eloquent and trustworthy than writ- 
ten record, of the wealth, luxury, 
and importance of this tract and its 
continuation, the valley of the 
Mejerdah, down to Utica and Car- 
thage.. Some dozen of ruined cities 
lie within view from the summit of 
the mountain of Sidi Rais: in fact, 
in travelling through the country 
now held by the Arab tribes of the 
Haractah and Nememshah, you can 
hardly go a mile in any direction 
without coming on ruins of some 
sort. Sometimes it will be a mere 
heap of dislocated masonry; some- 
times a solitary, weather - beaten 
pillar, standing up in the plain 
like one of those posts which his 
patriotic Grace of Argyll erected 
plentifully on his estates; some- 
times a few broken, prostrate co- 
lumns, half buried among the 
parched vegetation of the plain, on 
which you stumble suddenly, scar- 
ing the lizards who are comforting 
their chilly stomachs against the 
warm marble, and sending them off 
ina flourish of slim tails, to come 
back presently and peep at you, 
with curious eyes, through the 
shattered foliage of a Corinthian 
capital. No amount of Colosseums 
on Italian soil could bear half such 
powerful testimony to the ancient 
greatness of Rome as these stones 
that strew the Numidian plains. 
They show the proud unhesitating 
way in which the Roman colonist 
took possession of foreign lands, as 
if they were his birthright. We 
feel a just pride in the feats of 
colonization performed by our age; 
we have constructed a modified 
Europe in many a remote region of 
the earth; but the Roman fairly 
transplanted Rome, and its ideas, 
luxury, and civilization. His was 
no makeshift way of going to work: 
he lodged his gods in marble, and 
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beautified the streets of his African 
city with triumphal arches as sump- 
tuous as if they had been meant for 
the adornment of the Mistress of 
the World. 

Another peculiarity of Ain Beida 
is that it is as hard to get into as 
Vicksburg, and as hard to get out 
of as London. The commonest 
mode of getting into it is by a 
public vehicle which crawls (for it 
cannot by any means be said to run) 
from Constantina about three times 
a month; leaves that city with all 
the solemnity of an emigrant ship 
or an exploring expedition; takes 
nearly two days to do about sixty 
miles, and breaks down, on an 
average, once in every three trips. 
To get out of Ain Beida there is 
nothing for it but to hire a mule 
either through the Bureau Arabe, 
or else through the Bash-hammar 
—literally ‘head-jackass’—of the 
town, a functionary who is a sort of 
broker or agent in all matters of 
mule-hire and transport. The first 
is the course to be adopted if you 
have any friends in office. Its 
advantages are that you get at once 
a mule and an Arab to take you to 
any destination at the moderate 
Governmeni tariff of three frances a 
day, the theory being, I suppose, 
that you are in some undefined way 
connected with the Government. 
The French officials will, I am 
bound to say, almost always grant 
this favour even to an alien tourist; 
but unless I happened to know 
some of them personally, I gene- 
rally preferred the more expensive, 
but more independent plan of hiring 
on my own hook. This is not such 
a simple affair as the corresponding 
transaction with Europeans would 
be. After arranging with Mr. 
Bash -hammar about the price 
(generally from three to five times 
the Government rate), the quantity 
of baggage to be carried, the hour 
of starting, &c., you fancy there is 
an end of the matter. An hour or 
two afterwards there comes an Arab 
who introduces himself as the 
master of the mule that is to have 
the honour of carrying you, and in 
that capacity demands money of 
you. Itis of no use objecting that 
money is not reasonably due till 
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the contract is completed; that it is 
not your way of doing business. It 
is his way: it is the Arab way. 
Without something in hand he will 
not consider it a bargain, and you 
will see no Arab or mule in the 
morning. Later on in the day, as 
you are sauntering about, or medi- 
tating, or sketching, as the case may 
be, you become aware of another 
Arab, a shade dirtier and more ill- 
looking, who appears to have no 
other business that morning except 
following you about when on the 
move, and sitting staring at you 
when at rest. If of a nervous 
temperament, and unused to Arab 
ways, you will perhaps fancy this 
argues a desire to indulge in the 
luxury of Christian murder; or, if 
at all vain of your skill, that it is 
your art that has captivated the 
simple barbarian. But he cares as 
little for your blood as for your 
sketches. What he wants, as you 
presently find out, is ‘ barley for 
the mule.’ If there is one thing 
better calculated than another to 
raise a Briton’s indignation, it is an 
attempt to ‘do’ him; and this 
looks so like one, that you feel it 
your duty to express yourself 
strongly. But facts which in Eu- 
rope would be held conclusive of 
imposition seem to amount to no- 
thing here. The present applicant 
does not in the least dispute the 
former payment, and admits that 
the recipient is in some way con- 
nected with the mule; but he 
alleges that he himself is the person 
really interested in the welfare of 
the animal, and that unless he is 
fed to-night he cannot possibly 
carry you to-morrow. At last, to 
get rid of him, you give him a france 
or so, with a feeling that you have 
been humbugged, which comes 
upon you still stronger in the morn- 
ing, when you find the mule wait- 
ing in charge of a third Arab, the 
dirtiest and most ill-looking of the 
set. To do him justice, I have 
never known him repudiate the 
disbursements already made. He 
takes the balance due without a 
murmur, and I can only account for 
the conspiracy by the supposition 
that it is a relic of the old Turkish 
times, when good faith was rare, 
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and life uncertain, and it was al- 
ways desirable to get as much as 
possible out of a man before he 
broke his word, or was prevented 
from keeping it by some such acci- 
dent as assassination. 

Although, in quitting Ain Beida, 
I believed I was taking leave of 
civilization for some time, neverthe- 
less, the above preliminaries being 
completed, it was with great satis- 
faction I turned my back on the 
dreary little town, and started for 
the Grand Atlas. The route I pro- 
posed to myself was by the French 
port of Krenchela into the moun- 
tains and glens of the Auress, 
thence through the country of the 
wild tribe of the Nememshah to the 
ancient city of Tebessa, and thence 
across the Tunisian frontier by the 
way of Keff and the Valley of the 
Mejerdah to Tunis and Carthage. 
The latter part of the plan I was 
subsequently obliged to relinquish 
in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the border. After a five or 
six hours’ ride from Ain Beida, the 
scenery began to improve. As the 
plain rose gradually to meet the 
mountains, the broad lake of El 
Tarf came in view, stretching away 
on the right hand; and as the val- 
leys opened out, the many-headed 
Auress appeared, ridge above ridge, 
with the long hog-backed outlines 
of the Djebel Chellia, the most 
elevated point in the Atlas, east of 
Morocco, towering high above them. 

As we made our mid-day halt for 
rest and refreshment, by the side of 
one of the litt!e streams which now 
began to intersect the tract at inter- 
vals, we had a foretaste of the land 
in store for us in the orthodox, patri- 
archal form of mighty clusters of 
grapes, as luscious if not as large as 
those the spies brought down to the 
thirsty Israelites in Paran. A troop 
of mountaineers came by, just in 
the nick of time, laden with the 
small, sweet, green grapes of the 
Atlas, and we forestalled the fruit- 
market at Ain Beida to some ,ex- 
tent. 

Krenchela was once the important 
Roman’ station of Bagasis. Now it 
consists of two or three huts and a 
half-built barrack ; and the inhabit- 
ants are the lieutenant in command, 
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a sub-lieutenant, a dozen soldiers or 
so, and the baker in ordinary to the 
garrison. As this last seemed the 
most natural person to apply to, I 
took up my quarters in his hut, and 
then went to call on the comman- 
dant, to seek assistance and advice 
for my further rambles. If I had 
been an old school-fellow, or a col- 
lege friend, or a comrade unexpec- 
tedly turning up, I could not have 
received a more cordial welcome 
than that of my friend, as I may 
now call him, Lieutenant de Maeght. 
Before entering into any other 
business, he laid it down as a pre- 
liminary that I was engaged to dine 
with him. That point settled, he 
arranged about a guide and mule, 
and then took me round the ruins 
of the old Roman town. These are 
not as extensive as many others in 
the neighbourhood, but they show 
that Krenchela must have been a 
place of considerable importance. 
From its position on the south- 
eastern slope of the Auress, nearly 
four thousand feet above the sea- 
level, it was no doubt used as a 
kind of outpost to hold in check the 
wild tribes of the mountains, and 
protect or warn the cities of the 
plain below against any sudden 
attack. 

I had come fully prepared for 
some three weeks of the very rough- 
est kind of travel. Except at Te- 
bessa, I did not expect to get any 
better shelter than a mountaineer’s 
hut or an Arab tent, or any better 
food than kous-kous, dates, sour 
milk, and an occasional stringy fowl ; 
and here I was at the very outset 
dining cosily, and drinking sound 
claret in most agreeable society. 
But this was not all. While we 
were at dinner my kind host had 
quietly sent for my baggage; and 
when, reluctantly enough, I was 
about to betake myself to the baker’s 
hut, where I had spread my plaid, 
with the portmanteau for a pillow, 
he told me I was going wrong, 
showed the way into one of his own 
rooms, where he had made up for 
me unquestionably the best bed I 
had seen since leaving Europe, and 
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wound up with an apology for the 
roughness of mountain quarters. 
My first excursion from Krenchela 
was into the country of the Kabyle 
tribe of the Amamra, crossing over 
the mountain which rises behind the 
barracks. The view from the sum- 
mit of this was one of the most 
striking I had ever seen in Algeria. 
On the side by which we ascended, 
the south-eastern, there lay the 
great plain which forms the summer 
quarters of the nomadic Saharan 
tribe of the Nememshah. Out of 
this plain, to the south, there rises 
a curiously-shaped mountain, with a 
flat top and precipitous sides, marked 
on the map and known by the na- 
tives as the Djebel Djaafa. This, I 
suspect, is the mountain on which 
Dr. Shaw places the citadel of the 
fierce tribe of the Neardee, and which 
he, and Gibbon following him, be- 
lieves to have been the Geminian 
rock mentioned by Procopius. At 
any rate, as far as I could make out, 
there is nothing else in the neigh- 
bourhood to answer to the descrip- 
tion. On the north we looked down 
on the lake of El Tarf and the plain 
of the Haractah, and on the left the 
sombre grey mass of the Djebel 
Chellia rose up out of a maze of 
rugged mountains and richly-wooded 
valleys. The geography of the Auress 
group has a certain similarity to that 
of the Mont Blane range. It is a 
mountain mass of very. much the 
same extent,* though more irregular, 
and very inferior in height, the 
highest point being only 8250 feet 
above the sea level. The Chellia 
corresponds in position with Mont 
Blanc itself, and from it the inferior 
mountains run north-east and south- 
west. In the place of the Rhone 
valley and the Lake of Geneva, there 
is the plain of the Haractah and the 
lake of El Tarf, while the Sahara 
stands in the place of Piedmont. 
The situation of Krenchela would 
correspond with that of the inn on 
the Col de Balme, and the summit 
on which we stood might be held ta 
represent the Aiguille Verte in its 
height and position, as compared 
with the culminating point of the 


* According to Procopius, it is three long days’ journey in circuit, which is just about 
the minimum of time in which the tour of Mont Blanc could be made. 
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group. If the Mount Atlas of the 
ancient myths be considered to have 
ever had any substantial geogra- 
phical existence, there can be little 
doubt that this was its place. As is 
generally the case in a question of 
ancient geography, the clearest and 
most serviceable description is that 
of Herodotus, from which Rawlinson 
(who does not seem to be aware of 
the extent to which his opinion is 
supported by geographical and phy- 
sical facts) is led to place the Atlas 
in ‘South-eastern Algeria.” The 
other candidates are a hypothetical 
mountain, somewhere near Timbuc- 
too, the great snowy range near Mo- 
rocco, and the Peak of Teneriffe. 
With respect to the first, in addition 
to the slight objection that there is 
no mountain at all there, it may be 
urged that the Atlas of Herodotus is 
placed by him distinctly on the line 
of that ‘sand-ridge,’ described as 
running across Africa from Thebes 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, which is 
now known as the Sahara, and not 
in Central Africa. As to the second, 
the distance from Thebes is too great 
by one-third, besides which he dis- 
claims any knowledge of that part 
of Africa; and as to the Peak of 
Teneriffe, surely Herodotus was not 
the man to omit all mention of the 
trifling fact that it rose out of an 
island two hundred miles out to sea, 
not to speak of the difficulty that it 
does not answer in any one respect, 
except that of commanding appear- 
ance, to the description he gives. 
The Auress, on the other hand, 
complies accurately with nearly 
every one of the conditions he has 
laid down. Between Thebes and the 
Atlas he enumerates five hills of 
salt, separated each from the other 
by an interval of ten days’ journey, 
all situated in the ‘ridge of sand, 
and therefore in a line nearly pa- 
rallel with the coast. The first and 
second of these can be identified be- 
yond a doubt, and the second is at 
Augela, which is in round numbers 
about seven hundred miles from 
Thebes. The fifth salt hill, there- 
fore, ought to be somewhat more 
than a thousand miles west of Au- 
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and in that direction, we find the 
great salt mountain (rather than 
hill) of El Outaia—the most exten- 
sive and remarkable mass of rock- 
salt in North Africa. Near the fifth 
salt hill there is, says Herodotus, a 
mountain called Atlas, ‘said to be 
so lofty that its summits can never 
be seen, for the clouds never quit 
them summer or winter.” Now El 
Outaia stands at the south-western 
corner of the group of the Auress, 
which from its height and position 
is naturally a cloudy mountain 
tract. As the hot southerly and west- 
erly winds from the Sahara sweep 
over it, they become so cooled that 
their condensed moisture may gene- 
rally be seen hanging about the tops 
of the mountains. So far the de- 
scription of Herodotus fits closely 
enough. The only difficulty is, that 
it is applicable rather to a single 
isolated mountain than to a knot or 
group of summits, as the Auress is. 
It is true he speaks of summits in 
the plural; but he also speaks of it 
as «@ mountain, orewdy kai Kvukd\o- 
repes. But then we must recollect 
that mountain exploration was a 
branch of science not much culti- 
vated in ancient times, and that his 
informants had doubtless only got a 
distant view of the mass, and derived 
most of their ideas about it from 
hearsay. It is pretty certain that 
his sources of information were the 
accounts of the caravan traders who 
travelled between Egypt and Car- 
thage, through Fezzan and _ the 
eastern Sahara. This idea gathers 
strength from the fact that he con- 
fesses his ignorance of the countries 
and peoples lying to the west of the 
lake Tritonis, at which point the 
caravans would have turned north- 
wards for Carthage, though up to 
that point he is most minute in his 
details. If, as is most probable, the 
route of the caravans was the same 
as the more modern one indicated 
by Dr. Shaw,* it would pass within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the Auress; 
and one can easily understand a 
much less lofty and imposing group 
of mountains producing a powerful 
effect on the imaginations of men 
who for fifty days had been sur- 


gela,and at just about that distance, 


* Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, §c. Ed. 1737, p. 212. 
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rounded by the unbroken horizon 
of the Sahara. There is, besides, 
another point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Through all the legends 
touching Mount Atlas, together with 
the idea of loftiness and ruggedness, 
there runs the apparently iIncompa- 
tible idea of great fertility and rich- 
ness. A portion of the wealth of the 
old King Atlas lay in his gardens, 
and the Hesperides, his daughters 
or his nieces, held their garden and 
raised their golden apples under 
him. May not all this be due to the 
grateful fancy of some thirsty desert 
traveller, to whom the grapes and 
melons of the Auress valleys came 
as welcome as they did tome? The 
valley of Ourten, for one, is wild 
and beautiful, and fruitful enough 
to justify the jealousy of a dragon. 
There, shut in by steep mountain 
sides, with woods and terraces rising 
tier above tier, 

Droops the trailer from the crag, 

Droops the heavy blossomed bower, 

Hangs the heavy-fruited tree. 


All round the little colony of Ka- 
byle huts, at the upper end, the 
water-melons and pumpkins strew 
the ground as if they were the na- 
tural, uncultivated productions of 
the soil. Great snaky vines creep 
and writhe and twine wherever any- 
thing can be done in the climbing 
way ; and the very breeze that rustles 
among the trees and shrubs is scented 
like a whiff from an unsophisticated 
‘Atkinson’s.’ Lower down the valley 
opens out into a succession of green 
slopes and knolls, through which a 
dozen little streams gurgle plea- 
santly, half hidden in the rich grass. 
Near its mouth there is a hot spring 
which bubbles up among the ruins 
of what was no doubt a ‘ badhaus,’ 
much frequented by the hypochon- 
driac colonists of the plain below. 
These hills have perhaps echoed 
many a time the jollity of a Roman 
picnic, and the strains of the band 
of the third legion, ‘by the kind 
permission of the commanding of- 
ficer.’ At present the baths are used 
chiefly by certain valetudinarian 
frogs of extremely unhealthy ap- 
pearance, who, as they sat on the 
stones with their heads above the 
steaming waters, reminded me for- 
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cibly of the invalids one sees stew- 
ing in the tanks at Leukerbad. 
There is another fact connected with 
the valley of Ourten which must not 
be forgotten. In all Barbary, per- 
haps in all Africa, there is not such 
a spot for lions—at least on no other 
spot in the world have so many been 
killed. At the head of the valley 
there is a noble old mulberry tree, 
under which I regaled with much 
satisfaction on grapes, thick milk, 
and melons brought by the friendly 
natives. This tree, according to 
Jules Gérard, ‘has seen five lions 
bite the dust under its shade.’ Here 
it was that his unfortunate follower, 
Amar, came by his death from the 
charge of a wounded lion; and here, 
or near here, as I have been told, 
M. Chassin, the Nimrod of Batna, 
killed four lions in one night, two 
of them right and left shots. I had 
a pressing invitation from one of the 
natives to pass the night up at his 
douar, for the purpose of hearing 
the lion roar; but | was not at that 
time bitten with the lion-hunting 
mania, which came on afterwards 
under more favourable circum- 
stances; and the certainty of feeling 
the smaller creatures which abound 
in a Kabyle hut, while there was 
only a chance of hearing the king of 
beasts, made me decline. 

For the journey across the country 
of the Nememshah I was furnished 
by M. de Maeght with a mule and 
Arab, and a letter in Arabic to the 
kaid of the western division of the 
tribe, requesting and requiring him, 
in passport style, to allow me to 
pass freely without let or hindrance, 
and to afford me every assistance 
and protection of which I might 
stand in need. \On reaching the 
tents, which lay six or seven miles 
to the east of Krenchela, I found 
that the kaid was absent on govern- 
ment business. This was a serious 
matter to me, for on him I depended 
for a guide and horse, and what 
was of even more importance, a 
letter to his colleague the kaid of 
the eastern Nememshahs, and at 
first I thought of returning to Kren- 
chela; but even this retreat out of 
the difficulty was cut off by the 
abrupt departure of my guide and 
mule while I was trying to make 
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myself understood. If these people 
had been as lawless as Shaw de- 
scribes them, or as they seem to 
have been when Bruce travelled 
among them, the position of a soli- 
tary Christian tourist left sitting 
amongst his effects in the middle of 
one of their camps would not have 
been an over pleasant one; but I must 
say I found them,very civil and good- 
natured. About the horse and guide 
there was no difficulty ; but how to 
procure the letter I did not see. 
Fortunately, however, I had in my 
portmanteau an Arabic phrase-book, 
full of dialogues of the sort that 
take place only in phrase-books, and 
out of this, with infinite labour, I 
built up a sentence expressive of a 
desire for a letter addressed to the 
Kaid Mohammed Gabah, setting forth 
my necessities. It was no doubt in- 
ferior in grammar, idiom, and pro- 
nunciation even to the German one 
hears on a Rhine steamboat, but it 
answered its purpose; and there 
being a gentleman present who pos- 
sessed the accomplishment of writ- 
ing, he was set to work to produce 
a ‘briya, which he did with much 
sucking of the pencil and twisting 
of his mouth. I am afraid, from his 
appearance and that of the docu- 
ment, it was not a creditable pass- 
port, and have never since been able 
to shake off a conviction that it was 
woefully ill spelt. No doubt with 
a view to uniformity, a guide and 
horse were selected for me whose 
shabbiness harmonized with that of 
the letter. Of the horse I must say 
he was a good one to go; but he 
was & Very unprepossessing steed to 
look at. The man was a tall elderly 
Arab, in a tattered burnous, nearly 
black from age, and under-clothing 
which could not have been changed 
since the French invasion. His per- 
sonal uncleanliness was probably 
referable to his piety, for which, as 
well as appetite, I afterwards found 
he wasremarkable. Among the Arabs 
dirt and sound religious principles 
generally go together. “When from 
conviction or laziness an Arab makes 
up his mind to adopt the calling of 
marabout, or holy man, he devotes 
himself to the acquirement of foreign 
matter on his garments and person, 
until he has attained a sort of de- 
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gree of D.D., or deuced dirty; after 
which no one doubts his claims to god- 
liness, the old proverb on that head 
not being of Oriental origin. Such 
aman to pray as this Arab I never 
met. Not content with the five 
prayers which are generally held 
sufficient by good Mussulmen, he 
used to retire and go through his 
prostrations whenever a halt gave 
him an opportunity; and on the 
march, as he sat behind me on the 
horse, more Africano, he told his 
beads or moaned a dreary ditty, 
which, from its monotony, I argued 
to be a low-church Mahometan 
hymn. His capacity for food was 
equal to his devotion. At every 
cluster of tents we passed he stopped 
to gorge dates and milk, during 
which process I generally sat and 
exchanged ideas with the master of 
the tent; while over the top of the 
curtain that shuts off the women’s 
compartment his females inspected 
me, much in the manner Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg’s clerks examined 
Mr. Pickwick, which Sam Weller 
described as ‘twigging.’ On one 
occasion, halting in the plain for 
purposes of refreshment, I took out 
a small gigot which I had among 
the provisions for the journey; but 
finding that, owing to the heat, it 
had become so high as to be utterly 
unapproachable, I flung it away as 
far as I could, and fell back upon 
sardines and saucisson. Shortly af- 
terwards, en route, I thought the 
odour of sanctity about my friend 
seemed to be more powerful than 
usual, and to have a curious gamey 
flavour which I could not at first 
account for. Looking over my shoul- 
der, I found him gnawing at my 
discarded mutton, which he had 
managed to secrete while at his 
prayers, with an appetite wholly 
unaffected by its advanced state of 
decomposition, and it required the 
very strongest language to make 
him throw it away. 

All day long we jogged on over 
a dead level plain just like a piece 
of the Sahara. In fact this plain 
of the Nememshahs belongs geo- 
graphically and physically to the 
Sahara, and though it lies at a 
much greater elevation, presents 
very much the same features. To 
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the south it seemed boundless, but 
to the east, ahead of us, there ran a 
range of low hills which, judging by 
the map, I took to be the division 
between the French and Tunisian 
territories. It was not till sunset 
that I found out my mistake, and 
that we had another day’s journey 
before us to reach the tents of the 
kaid. It is consistent with the 
established religion of the country 
that an error of this sort does not 
put one out at all in travelling in 
Southern Algeria. If you do not 
yeach your destination to-night, you 
will to-morrow, or the day after, or 
next week, and you plod on trust- 
fully, free from all the cares and 
anxieties about lost time, missed 
trains, and full inns, which belong 
to travel in poor, old, fussy Europe. 
The last cluster of tents you come 
to before nightfall is your inn for 
the time being, and your taking up 
your quarters there is just as much 
a matter of course as if you were 
under the sign of the ‘ Adler,’ or 
‘Couronne,’ or ‘ Marquis of Granby.’ 
If the accommodation is simple, at 
any rate there is no bill in the 
morning, for no one with the slight- 
est respect for ‘institutions’ will 
think of tampering with the fine 
old Arab custom of unquestioning 
hospitality by offering payment. Of 
course one does not altogether like 
appropriating the barley, kous-kous, 
and tent-room of a poor, ragged 
Bedouin in this cavalier way, and 
for this reason I always carried 
a few good, serviceable English 
knives, razors, and scissors, one of 
which compensated the master of 
the tent fourfold for any loss sus- 
tained through the appetites of 
horse or guide, without in the least 
injuring his fine principles. Shortly 
after sunset we were fairly settled 
for the night in a small camp of 
some half-dozen tents. The cattle 
were driven in, the camels were 
hobbled, the horses tethered, and 
evening prayers got over, and I had 
the pleasure of making tea for a 
select circle of nomads, some of 
whom showed as strong a partiality 
for the beverage as Dr. Johnson. 
With the first grey of daylight the 
camp was astir again, and the scene, 
as 1 saw it through the tent-door, 
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was very suggestive of desert-life. 
Above the hills to the east the sky 
was becoming tinged with faint yel- 
low, and the light just touched the 
backs of the sheep and goats, and 
the heads and humps of the recum- 
bent camels, and in among them 
the white figures of the Arabs were 
hard at work at the morning prayer, 
now standing with uplifted hands 
and faces turned eastwards, now 
down on the knees, bowing the 
forehead to the earth. As soon as 
my friend had done his devotions 
we started with a volley of ‘ besla- 
mas’ from our host, and took the 
track for the hills at a brisk pace, 
for the morning was chilly. We 
had hardly gone a couple of hun- 
dred yards when the guide stopped, 
and with more excitement than I 
could have believed him capable of, 
pointing to the path, exclaimed, 
‘El Said!’ (the lion). There could 
be no mistake about it: there, in 
the dust of the path, was the im- 
pression of the broad cushions of 
the lion’s foot, so fresh that it was 
evident he had passed on his way 
to the hills only a few hours before 
us— 


Majestic, stalking o’er the printed sand, 


I then recollected having been 
woke up for a moment during the 
night by the dogs ceasing to bark, 
just as the miller wakes when the 
mill stops. As the scent or voice 
of the lion always silences the Arab 
dog, no doubt the noble beast was 
at that moment passing close to our 
camp. He had most likely supped 
elsewhere, or we should have heard 
more of him. We traced the prints 
for about a mile along our path, 
and then they turned off to the 
north, and we saw no more of them, 
but they led to some conversation 
(after a fashion) on the subject of 
lions. I fancied that in leaving the 
Auress I had left the lion country, 
but my guide informed me they 
were ‘Whew! bezzef bezzef’ (very 
abundant) in the hills to the north 
and before us; and then I remem- 
bered we were not very far from the 
country of the Welled Sidi Boogan- 
nim, whom Bruce describes as lion- 
eaters by custom, and among whom 
he once dined on lion. Dr. Shaw 
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was aware of the fact that lions 
were eaten in Barbary, but the 
Oxford philosophers made him cut 
out all allusion to it in his travels, 
on the ground that it was impos- 
sible as an inversion of the natural 
order of things, lions being made to 
at men, and not vice versa. Never- 
theless the custom obtains to this 
day, and not among the Arabs only. 
The day of my arrival at Tebessa 
some Arabs brought in a fine beast 
they had killed, and next morning 
we breakfasted on lion at the au- 
berge where I put up. I cannot, 
however, recommend the animal to 
the attention of the Acclimatization 
Society as a future source of food. 
The flesh is like poor, stringy, 
strong-flavoured veal. In rough 
quarters I have eaten worse meat 
certainly; but unless there is a 
great falling off in mutton, I do not 
think breeding lions for the market 
would pay.* 

We crossed the hills without see- 
ing anything more of ‘el Said,’ and 
shortly after noon came in sight of 
the camp of the Kaid Mohammed 
Gabah; and a strange sight it was. 
In the middle of a vast, brown 
plain, stretching away seemingly to 
infinity, on the south, and bounded 
on the east by the blue mountains 
of Tunis, there rose a huge, grey 
pile, the ruins of some Roman 
temple. At its foot bubbled up a 
spring, spreading out into a pool, 
round which groups of Arab women 
with their pitchers were clustered, 
and close by was the camp, a Be- 
douin town of some hundred and 
fifty tents. After two days of semi- 
savage life, dusty and grimy, and 
besides coming in such a question- 
able shape on such a sorry steed, 
and with such a follower, I natu- 
rally felt some trepidation on enter- 
ing into polite society, more espe- 
cially when I found myself in the 
presence of a portly, well-favoured 
gentleman who, like Dogberry, had 
‘everything handsome about him, 
and whom I understood to be the 
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Kaid. He, however, received me 
with that courtesy and grave polite- 
ness which is characteristic of the 
Arab gentleman; and in a few 
minutes I found myself installed 
in a tent, on a soft carpet, drinking 
divine coffee brought by a_ jolly 
little nigger-boy. Then there came 
dates, and sweet milk, and other 
refreshments, until I was in a state 
of indolence and enjoyment incom- 
patible with further exertion. I 
had had an idea of going on to 
Tebessa that evening, and I might 
easily have reached it by nightfall; 
but I felt that my lines had fallen 
in pleasant places, that it was good 
for me to be here, as well in respect 
of personal comfort as for the sake 
of studying manners, so I deter- 
mined to stay where I was till the 
morrow. ‘There is a luck which 
attends laziness, as indeed there 
ought to be: honest industry has 
quite enough of the success of this 
world, and is sufficiently conceited 
about it; while honest indolence 
accepts humbly and thankfully 
such bits of good fortune as come 
to her without saying a word about 
her own deserts. Shortly after I 
had made up my mind I caught 
sight of the scarlet bournous of a 
spahi, and being at that time en- 
gaged in an animated discussion 
with the Kaid’s son, and sadly in 
want of an interpreter, I hailed the 
wearer, trusting to his understand- 
ing, at any rate, a few words of 
French. From him I learned the 
cause of the bustle going on in the 
camp. The Commandant Superieur 
of the district was out with his 
staff and escort on one of his tours 
of inspection, and was expected to 
arrive that evening. The Chef du 
Bureau Arabe at Tebessa, Captain 
Senaud, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, was with him, so that, 
instead of riding into the city a 
solitary and unrecognized vaga- 
bond, I now had the prospect of 
making a becoming entrance in 
company with the authorities. To- 


* Lions are not the only game to be found on these plains. On the following day 
I saw the bag made by two guns in a very few houts. 


Besides red-legged partridges, it 


included ducks of three or four varieties, two or three herons of different species, an ibis, 
and a couple of brace of the poule de Carthage, or little bustard, a bird which on the table 
combines the virtues of the pheasant, the grouse, and the partridge. 
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wards sunset a cloud of dust far 
away to the south announced the 
approach of ‘el Kommandant,’ and 
shortly afterwards there appeared a 
line of horsemen stretching almost 
across the plain. The officers and 
a body of chasseurs d’Afrique and 
spahis formed the centre. The 
wings were composed of Arab cava- 
liers, one of whom would every 
now and then dart out, his long 
gun-barrel glittering in the sun as 
he flourished it over his head, 
gallop madly down the line, fire, 
and then wheeling, pass round to 
the rear, and resume his place. As 
they rode by into camp I could see 
that the apparition of a grey shoot- 
ing-jacket and wideawake among 
these Bedouin tents and bournoused 
Arabs puzzled the newcomers some- 
what. Tourists are not familiar 
objects in these regions— probably 
since Bruce a specimen of the 
breed had not been observed—and, 
as I afterwards found, there were 
numerous ingenious theories started 
to account for the phenomenon, the 
most popular one being that I was 
an escaped prisoner from over the 
Tunisian border. The mystery was, 
however, soon cleared up, and the 
immediate result of the letter to 
Captain Senaud was a cordial invi- 
tation to join the Commandant and 
officers at dinner. Here, for the 
second time, I found myself sud- 
denly in the midst of luxury where 
I had made up my mind to the 
hardest fare. The dinner was ‘a 
l’Arabe, but it was evident that the 
Kaid’s chef had been put on his 
mettle. How many of the eight 
recognized varieties of kous-kous 
made their appearance I cannot 
say: it came with broiled mutton, 
with fowl, with raisins in every 
possible shape; not the greasy, 
dingy - coloured, strong - flavoured 
kous-kous of ordinary Arab life, but 
a delicate, snowy mess like fari- 
naceous whitebait. There were, be- 
sides, strange Mahometan meats 
and curious confections of pome- 
granate seeds; in fact it was like a 
dinner out of the Arabian Nights, a 
book in which eating—queer, but 
good—is always going on; and to 
tone down the prevailing Orien- 
talism of the repast there came 
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from the travelling-stores of the 
Commandant the liquid ruby of the 
Céte d’or, and—wonder of wonders! 
—here on the border of the Sahara, 
ynder the shelter of a Bedouin tent, 
a bottle of Madeira to wind up 
with! 

It may be that this sort of thing 
opens the heart of man; and cer- 
tainly it is a suspicious coincidence 
that that enthusiastic style of re- 
commendation of nature which in- 
sists on your admiring the loveli- 
ness of the Vale of Pwmdwdlwm, or 
entreats you not to leave the neigh- 
bourhood without exploring the soft 
scenery of the Schlammer-thal, is 
nowhere found in such force as in 
the Travellers’ Book at some inn 
where the trout and cutlets are 
good, the wines neat, and the weary 
traveller sleeps the sleep of the un- 
bitten. But whether it was because 
of external beauty or of internal 
contentment, the scene, as I strolled 
back to my ‘ house of hair,’ seemed 
strangely beautiful. The nomad 
town had gone to rest, and the 
spaces between the tents were filled 
with lines of horses and mules, 
nodding drowsily over their tethers, 
and clusters of grave, sententious- 
looking camels meditating calmly 
in the moonlight. The only crea- 
tures astir were the dogs, sniffing 
restlessly from tent to tent, and 
saluting one another with a snap 
and a snarl as they met in the 
course of their investigations. Far 
away to the south, the vast plain 
that, under the uncompromising 
matter-of-fact glare of noon, showed 
as a broad, barren, tawny tract, 
gleamed like a calm summer sea; 
and the old grey Roman ruins, 
touched with the soft silver light, 
lost all their mid-day grimness, and 
seemed to look down upon us with 
a gentle melancholy. For fifteen 
centuries the little play of con- 
querors and conquered had been 
played under their walls, and the 
teetotum had turned up all its co- 
lours in succession. Roman, Van- 
dal, Saracen, Turk, Frenchman, had 
each pitched his camp, and set up 
his standard, and blown his trumpet, 
and believed that his was the colour 
to win the game. 

Meditations to this effect were 
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interrupted by a friendly hail calling 
on me to join in the refreshment of 
Cognac al’eau. It came from the 
tent of the sous-officiers, with some 
of whom I had fraternized earlier in 
the afternoon, and over the beverage 
just named we discussed the pro- 
blem of French colonization in 
Africa, until it became clearly ne- 
cessary to retire to our respective 
carpets. Mine had been spread in 
a neighbouring tent, and under it, 
by the way, there was found in the 
morning an uncommonly fine scor- 
pion. 

With the first streak of daylight 
the bugle-call ‘to boot and saddle’ 
rang out, and in a moment the 
whole camp buzzed like an upset 
bee-hive. My traps, packed on a 
mule, accompanied the baggage of 
the troop, and for my own transport 
I had as pretty a little Arab mare, 
in spite of her unkempt looks, as 
one could wish to ride. I should 
have been glad to exchange some of 
her good points for a saddle, bridle, 
and stirrups, but unfortunately 
saddles were at a premium that 
morning. Every Arab who owned 
one was in it already, primed and 
loaded for the fantasia in honour of 
the Commandant; and a piece of 
carpet girthed with a rope, and a 
camel’s-hair halter, were all the 
ephippia available at the moment. 
T had of late ridden too many scores 
of miles without saddle or stirrups 
to be particular on this point as far 
as personal comfort went, but I felt 
that I could not decently show in 
the van of the cavalcade, and so, 
with a modesty suitable to my 
equipage, fell into the rear, beside 
one of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers. I was not long left in this 
obscurity, however, for Captain 
Senaud coming up presently, I had 
to go on to the front with him. 
The face of the Kaid when he rode 
up to bid farewell to his guests was 
a thing to remember. No doubt 
the lodge-keeper at Lord Bateman’s 
was puzzled when the young lady 
who had arrived ‘ with a horse and 
saddle,’ passed through the gates on 
her way home in ‘a coach and 
three,’ as the ballad describes; but 
what was that to the puzzle before 
the worthy Kaid? Here was an in- 
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dividual who had come up out of 
the wilderness under suspicious cir- 
cumstances and in disreputable 
company, now riding away by the 
side of el Kommandant, the repre- 
sentative of the Emperor, may Allah 
prolong his life! It was evident 
from his countenance he could 
make neither head nor tail of it. 
Nevertheless, the position was not 
one in which it was safe to give way 
to a feeling of pride, for the fall 
said inevitably to succeed indul- 
gence in that weakness would have 
been a very serious affair here. At 
first we rode quickly along, while 
the Arabs kept up an incessant fan- 
tasia, dashing all over the plain in 
the enjoyment of the ‘lab el baroot,’ 
or ‘powder-play,’ as they call it, 
though from the whine that fol- 
lowed many of the reports it was 
clear that the guns were not always 
loaded with powder only. But to- 
wards noon, coming in sight of the 
encampment at which we were to 
halt for breakfast, the Commandant 
gave the word for a gallop. Nowa 
gallop before breakfast is a very 
good thing—good for the appetite, 
for the spirits, and the digestive 
organs; but its joys are very much 
modified on a steed bare-backed, or 
nearly so, over rough ground, with- 
out bridle or stirrups, and with 
the encumbrance of a heavy rifle, 
which were the conditions under 
which I had to perform. I shud- 
dered as I thought of a ‘spill’ In- 
dependently of the disgrace—and 
here of course I was the represent- 
ative of English horsemanship— 
close behind there clattered a body 
of chasseurs d’Afrique and spahis, 
and behind them again a small 
squadron of Bedouins, who could 
not have helped riding over me in 
case of a mistake. And yet such an 
accident did not seem at all im- 
probable. The wretched carpet on 
which I sat began to shift about in 
a most uncomfortable manner; and 
as to pulling up with the substitute 
for bit and bridle I held, I might 
as well have tried to stop the Falls 
of Niagara, or a speech of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s. There was nothing for it 
except to sit like wax; and my 
lively little mare, who evidently 
considered the whole thing to have 
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been got up for her special enjoy- 
ment, treated the extra pressure of 
the knees as a hint to go it, and did 
go it, at such a pace that at last 
I came in among the astonished 
Arabs at our halting-place several 
lengths ahead of the troop. 

After breakfast I had a fresh 
mount, for the little mare had to be 
sent back to her owner. This time 
it was a wiry grey of the ordinary 
stamp, with the saddle, bridle, and 
all the trappings of a Bedouin ca- 
valier. I had often wished to ride 
ina genuine Arab saddle, but frui- 
tion is seldom so pleasant as anti- 
cipation. Toa European, an Arab 
saddle is, until he gets used to it, 
little better than an instrument of 
torture. You sit upon something 
that resembles the convex or under 
side of a butcher’s tray, with an affair 
like a dustman’s shovel bound in 
morocco leather against the small 
of your back, and another in front 
threatening your stomach. The 
stirrups are so short that your legs 
are bent into a right angle; and as 
the point from which they hang is 
six or eight inches further back 
than in our saddles, the body is 
thrown most uncomfortably forward, 
and the shin grated severely by the 
stirrup-iron. In fact, the genuine 
Bedouin or tented Arab may be 
distinguished from his sedentary 
brother of the Tell and the town by 
the callosity on his shin bone, pro- 
duced by the eye of his stirrup.* 
Half-an-hour of this perfectly satis- 
fied my curiosity about the seat of 
an Arab horseman, and I tried to 
Europeanize matters as much as 
possible by lengthening the stir- 
rups. This in an Arab saddle is 
no easy affair, the stirrup-leather 
being simply a thong passed several 
times through the eye of the stirrup 
and a loop at the side of the saddle, 
and then secured by a hard knot; 
and while about the operation I 
had a strong proof of the docility 
and common-sense of the Arab 
horse. Wishing to make the alter- 
ation I edged a little out into the 
plain and pulled up, which, as we 
were going at a brisk canter, my 
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impetuous steed obviously thought 
a most unreasonable proceeding. 
But the moment the sensible beast 
found out what I was at, instead of 
fidgeting and capering as an Eng- 
lish horse with a troop of cavalry 
clattering by would have been sure 
to do, he stood like a rock, merely 
looking round now and then, as 
much as to say, ‘Do make haste, 
there’s a good fellow; we shall never 
catch them up unless you look 
sharp.’ 

All the morning we had been 
riding over a bare, tawny plain, ris- 
ing gradually to the north, where 
it was bounded by a low range of 
barren hills. Suddenly—as sud- 
denly almost as when, obedient to 
the whistle, the dungeon beneath 
the castle moat where Tenor be- 
guiles captivity with song, slides 
away, and the spectator is in the 
mountain home of Barytone and his 
brigands, carousing freely over tin 
goblets—the scene shifted, and we 
had before us a landscape as differ- 
ent as if in five seconds we had 
travelled five hundred miles. Al- 
most under our very feet, as though 
the ground had opened, lay a deep 
gorge, wild enough for Salvator 
Rosa, and beautiful enough for 
Turner, its sides clothed wherever 
tree could grow with all the varied 
foliage of the Atlas— 


Majestic woods of every vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high waving o’er the 
hills ; 


and coming like a cool drink to eyes 
wearied with the yellow glare of the 
desert tracts behind. Looking out 
through the jaws of the ravine, far 
below we saw a plain bounded by 
blue mountains, at the foot of which 
was a white spot in a circlet of 
green. This was the venerable 
town of Tebessa and its gardens. 
One other charm of this happy 
valley it would be sheer ingratitude 
to pass over. Descending by a path 
which I should rather not try on 
the back of any animal but an Arab 
horse or an Alpine mule, we came, 
after many a zig-zag, to a little 
platform, at one side of which, in 


‘. * Vide General Daumas on The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners of the 
esert, 
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a recess in the rock and under the 
shade of a noble wild fig-tree, there 
bubbled a spring of clear cold water. 
Of course there was a halt: in a 
moment every saddle was empty 
(the Arab horse will stand for hours 
if the end of the bridle is thrown on 
the ground), and from the Com- 
mandant to the trumpeter every 
one drank, as only men can drink 
who have ridden for hours over the 
parched plains of North Africa. 
Externally Tebessa resembles one 
of those dear, old, unfashionable 
Rhenish towns, like Boppart and 
Baccharach, which steamer, train, 
and tourist mostly pass without no- 
tice. It is surrounded by a massive 
old wall of weather-stained reddish- 
grey stone, broken at regular inter- 
vals by square projecting towers. 
Internally it differs little from other 
Arab towns, being for the most part 
a collection of narrow lanes of white, 
flat-topped, windowless houses, va- 
ried occasionally by rows of shops 
like open cupboards; except in the 
south-western angle, where a space 
has been cleared for an esplanade, 
barracks, and the quarters of the 
Commandant. The chief lions are 
the Temple of Minerva, or of Jupiter 
according to some antiquarians, a 
graceful building, crowned with a 
hideous, whitewashed, modern dome, 
and used by the French as a church, 
and a beautiful four-sided triumphal 
arch, generally called the Arch of 
Caracalla, though it would seem 
Septimius Severus and Marcus Au- 
relius Severus have just as good 
claims to it. This last is embedded 
in the wall, and forms the north 
gate—a fact which, taken in connec- 
tion with the existence of extensive 
ruins, including those of the Basilica, 
outside the town, shows that the 
present walls form no part of the 
city as it flourished under the early 
emperors, but belong to the shrunken 
and impoverished Theveste of later 
times, probably of the troublous 
times of the Vandals. In spite of 
its former importance, its site on 
classic ground, and its great anti- 
quity, Theveste, or Tipasa, or Te- 
bessa, has no particular place in his- 
tory—unless it should happen to be 
the Thubuscum mentioned by Taci- 
tus—except as being the spot where 
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the eunuch Solomon was defeated 
and slain by the Moors in the sixth 
century. The antiquarian, however, 
will find enough to interest him in 
the noble relics of the Roman em- 
pire that abound in and around the 
city; and, whatever his tastes may 
be, the traveller who cannot find a 
charm in its beautiful gardens is a 
man to be pitied. On a smaller and 
humbler scale, they bring back to 
mind the pictures of the gardens of 
Damascus drawn by ‘ Eéthen’ and 
Warburton. They are not gardens 
in the European sense of the word, 
which carries with it notions of 
gravel walks, box edgings, trim 
flower-beds, and fruit-trees flattened 
against brick walls. Passing out 
through the gates, you plunge into 
a maze of narrow shady lanes wind- 
ing through a wilderness of luxu- 
riant foliage. On every side hang 
fat figs bursting through their vel- 
vet jackets, clusters of grapes, crim- 
son and golden pomegranates glow- 
ing among the dark-green leaves 
like Chinese lanterns. Below, the 
ground is strewn with melons, cu- 
cumbers, and gourds. The air is 
impregnated with fruity perfumes; 
and a pleasant murmur of running 
waters, babbling among the trees or 
trickling over the worn stones of 
some old Roman causeway, falls 
doubly grateful upon the ear as 
through the leaves you catch a 
glimpse of yellow plains and thirsty 
rocks quivering in the noontide 
heat. ‘Gardens wherein rivers flow’ 
are among the rewards the Koran 
promises for a life of prayer, faith, 
and charity. It is in a scene like 
this you feel the strength of the in- 
ducement; and the voice of the 
mueddin from the distant minaret 
exhorting you to virtuous medita- 
tion—which, when heard over the 
busy hum of the streets of Algiers, 
or Constantine, or Bona, is rather 
like the cry of a man selling shrimps 
from a high tower—has a certain s0- 
lemnity and significance among 
these tranquil shades. Like the 


music of the carillon in an old 
Flemish town, it harmonizes with 
the ‘religion of the place, and you 
feel, as Sir Thomas Browne says, that 
‘there is something in it of divinity 
more than the ear discovers,’ 
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The zueddin, however, can be a 
great nuisance, if, as I did at Te- 
bessa, you lodge near the mosque. 
It is provoking when in the cool of 
the morning, after a restless, fever- 
ish night, as nights often are in this 
latitude, you have at last succeeded 
in getting up something like a sound 
sleep, to be told that prayer is better 
than that luxury, which is the sub- 
stance of the long wail from the 
minaret that rouses you up so ef- 
fectually. Perhaps it was from hay- 
ing superior opportunities for ob- 
servation, but I thought that Tebessa 
seemed to be kept more tightly to 
its religious duties, and to have 
more ‘regular mosque-goers’ than 
Algerian towns in general. It cer- 
tainly is less influenced in its ways 
by French example, and is highly 
conservative in its Orientalism. The 
gardener still waters his garden of 
herbs with his foot, two women 
grinding at the mill may be seen in 
every second doorway, and any 
morning the ox that treadeth out 
the corn will be found at work out- 
side the walls. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood 
of Tebessa is very fine. The town 
is surrounded by mountains of the 
most fantastic shapes; and those to 
the south and east are everywhere 
furrowed by wild ravines similar to 
that by which we descended into the 
plain. In one of these, the gorge of 
Rfana, a Roman road, called by the 
Arabs the ‘Trik el careta’ (the 
track of the chariot), leads to the 
quarries out of which the city was 
built; and the grooves cut in the 
rock for the wheels of the stone- 
Wwaggons are as distinct as they were 
fifteen hundred years ago. ‘To the 
east of the town, overlooking the 
frontier of Tunis, there is a remark- 
able conical mountain—the ‘ Pain 
de svcre’ the French call it—com- 
manding a country as rich in bisto- 
rical associations as any landscape 
on the face of the globe. You look 
down upon the battle-fields of Cesar, 
and Scipio, and Hannibal. Some- 
where among those hills to the right 
lies Zama, where the fate of Car- 
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thage was decided ; close under the 
foot of this mountain Jugurtha re- 
treated before Metellus; and a few 
leagues to the south, ‘ inter ingentes 
solitudines, as Sallust says, are the 
ruins of his strongholds, Thala and 
Capsa. This sort of excursion is not 
altogether the same kind of thing as 
a visit to Waterloo or an ascent of 
the Flegere. Rambling about the 
environs of Tebessa, or anywhere 
along the Tunisian frontier, is al- 
ways attended with a certain amount 
of risk of being ‘potted’ by some 
lurking Arab, who hopes to secure 
property in this world and position 
in the next by knocking over a stray 
Christian ; and the hunter after the 
picturesque will do well to bear in 
mind Warburton’s hint about car- 
rying arms in Bedouin society. The 
fact is, the border Arabs are a very 
‘bad lot;’ they are lawless and fa- 
natical, recognizing the authority of 
neither Emperor nor Bey, and shift- 
ing from Tunisian to French terri- 
tory, and vice versd, according to the 
movements of the tax-collectors. 
They often prowl so close to Te- 
bessa, that the Commandant does 
not allow the officers to go on shoot- 
ing expeditions except in sufficiently 
large parties. 

Owing to this state of things, and 
yielding to the advice I received 
from all sides, I gave up the idea of 
proceeding to Tunis by land. With 
an escort, if I could have got one, 
I might have managed it safely 
enough; but this seemed to be ra- 
ther too much of a good thing. 
When Bruce crossed the frontier 
here, nearly a century ago, he had a 
company of twenty-one men, ten of 
them spahis, and all well armed; 
and when Dr. Davis followed in his 
footsteps a couple of years back, he 
was accompanied by a strong party, 
and, in spite of the Bey’s passport, 
he seems to have had to fight his 
way near Hydra, just over the bor- 
der. A journey of this kind seemed 
to be rather beyond the limits of a 
vacation tour; and I reluctantly 
turned my steps northwards to the 
coast by the way of Guelma. 
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ON CERTAIN PHYSICAL AND NATURAL-HISTORY PHENOMENA 
OF THE ATLANTIC: 


ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICA- 
TION BETWEEN IRELAND AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM KING. 


NE remarkable feature of the 
Atlantic, which we, dwelling on 
its eastern side, are too apt to over- 
look, must, in the first place, be 
carefully considered. Few portions 
of the earth’s surface are so favour- 
ably situated in regard to climate as 
the British Isles, considering their 
high northern position. Referring, 
as an illustration, to the West of 
Ireland—especially its northern half 
—we have Mediterranean and 
Spanish plants spontaneously vege- 
tating in nearly the same latitude as 
Belle Isle, adjacent to Labrador, 
where no other than an Arctic flora 
is indigenous. Over two months 
or more in winter, the sea of that 
region—for two hundred miles into 
the Atlantic, and as far south as 
the parallel of Cape Freel in New- 
foundland—is one vast sheet of ice. 
Even the harbour of St. John’s, 
which is still more to the south, is 
in some years, aS 1831, entirely 
frozen up as late as June. The 
‘summer’ was unusually late last 
year, the ice having remained in 
Conception Bay, a little north of 
St. John’s, until the 21st of August! 
This severe climate is due to a 
powerful stream of intensely coid 
water which runs out of Davis’ 
Strait, and down the coast of La- 
brador. It affects the Atlantic, on 
the east coast of Newfoundland, to 
such an extent, that in Trinity Bay, 
during summer, the water is so 
‘bitterly cold’ as to be unsuited for 
general bathing. 

How different is the climate on 
this side of the Atlantic! There is 
not a harbour from Cape Clear to 
the Bloody Foreland in Ireland, or 
to Cape Wrath in Scotland, which 
cannot be entered in the depth of 
winter; while throughout the whole 
distance there would be little chance 
of seeing a fragment of ice, except 
what may have been drifted out of 


rivers after a thaw. Similar favour- 
able conditions of temperature pre- 
vail along the coast of Norway, as 
far up as the North Cape. 

The genial climate of the British 
Isles, and the west coast of Norway, 
is due to a wide-spread current of 
warm water, which flows out of the 
Gulf of Mexico. This great sea, 
which is almost land-locked, has 
been compared to a huge caldron: 
it is continuously supplied with a 
vast volume of water flowing from 
the equator, along the coast of South 
America, and through the Carribean 
Sea. While in this course, the 
water has the average temperature 
of 80°; but after passing into the 
confined area of the Gulf of Mexico, 
it becomes further heated until its 
temperature is raised to 88°—the 
highest point known for water of 
the ocean. 

This warm water, however, does 
not extend downwards to the bed of 
the sea; for a cold stratum, of about 
39° (which is 103° above the freezing- 
point of sea-water) occurs at a depth 
of 600 fathoms off Havana. Deep- 
water fishing in the West Indian 
Seas is carried on in 200 fathoms— 
a depth inhabited by the Mesoprion 
profundus, and other delicate-tasted 
breakfast fish: on hauling in the 
deep-water lines, the pieces of iron 
which the fishermen attach to them 
feel to the hand as cold as ice.* 
There is every reason for believing, 
as will afterwards be shown, that 
the abysses of the Atlantic on the 
Irish coasts, owing to the low tem- 
perature of the water, is tenanted 
by shells, and other creatures, pecu- 
liar to comparatively shallow depths 
in Arctic Seas. 

It is by virtue of its elevated 
temperature, and consequent low 
specific gravity, that the warm 
water of the Gulf of Mexico keeps 
at the surface. Bearing this fact m 


. 


* See the Hon. Richard Hill’s ‘ Jamaica Sea-Side Notes,’ in Intellectual Observer for 
April, 1863. 
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mind, and remembering that a cur- 
rent of cold water is constantly 
running out of Davis’ Strait, along 
the coasts of Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and the United State, it will 
be understood how an interchange 
ef position takes place between the 
two streams,—the warmer over- 
lying the colder wherever they come 
in contact. 

The warm water rushes out of 
the great Mexican caldron through 
the Strait of Florida (having a tem- 
perature—8 2°—equalling that of the 
hot springs of Matlock, and whose 
‘width is 100 miles) with a velocity 
of from 3 to 5 miles an hour. 
Thence it passes through the Straits 
of the Bahamas, and right on to the 
Banks of Newfoundland, spreading 
itself over the western half of the 
North Atlantic, which is thereby 
heated in winter considerably above 
the temperature it would otherwise 
have. 

Arrived at the banks of New- 
foundland, the Gulf Stream, as it is 
called, is suddenly deflected to the 
east; and, becoming divided, one 
portion makes a bend southward in 
the direction of the Azores, and 
finally merges into the great equa- 
torial current ; while the other por- 
tion runs N.E. or N.N.E., until it 
impinges against the western shores 
of the British Isles, where it has the 
effect of charging the air with mois- 
‘ture, and rendering their winters 
considerably milder than those of 
‘the eastern coasts. 

The Gulf Stream in its course 
across the Atlantic brings with it 
West Indian seeds (Mimosa scandens, 
Dolichos wrens, &c.), and doubtless 
portions of trees, throwing them on 
the coasts of Devonshire, the West 
of Ireland, the Hebrides, and the 
Orkney Isles. It contributes to 
give to Ireland its perpetual ver- 
dure, and to make Bute the Isle of 
Wight of Scotland. A native of the 
Green Isle might fancy there was 
something holy in his fatherland on 
learning that a bottle was thrown 
overboard by an American captain 
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off Cape Horn, in 1837, which, after 
floating about the Atlantic for some 
years, was at last picked up in a 
haven on his own shores. 

The water of the Atlantic on the 
south and south-west coasts of Ire- 
land is not only warmed by the 
Gulf Stream, but its temperature 
appears to be increased by another 
stream, known as Rennell’s Current, 
which flows due north from Spain 
along the shores of France, and on 
to our southern coasts. Hence it 
happens that the water off Kerry, 
and somewhat further north, is, in 
June and July, warmer than that of 
any other part of the Atlantic on 
the same parallel—the surface tem- 
perature ranging from 54° to 61°, or 
on the average 573°. On the New- 
foundland coasts, about three de- 
grees of latitude further south, the 
temperature ranges between 42° and 
52°, averaging 45° in the same 
months. 

The influence of the Gulf Stream 
extends much further north than 
Cape Wrath in Scotland. Slowly 
continuing ‘its western course, this 
great genializer of our climate passes 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands: in 
the former, the pools are said not 
to be frozen in winter. Next, it 
sweeps along the coast of Norway 
to Hammerfest (71° N. lat.)—the 
northernmost town in the world— 
where, as we learn from Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, 
the water on a July day, in 1856, 
was actually 52°—exactly the same 
temperature which he had registered 
at Stornaway, in Scotland, in the 
previous month. Lord Dufferin 
was enabled, by sailing along the 
‘tail of the Gulf Stream,’ to reach 
English Bay in Spitzbergen, situated 
in north latitude 78° 20’ (only about 
630 miles from the north pole), 
where he found the temperature of 
the water, in August, to be 37°. 
The nut-like seeds of Mimosa scan- 
dens have also been found thrown 
on the shores of Spitzbergen.* 

Doubtless the elevated tempera- 
ture of the sea off Hammerfest and 


° It is recorded that there were found in 1823, on the shore near Hammerfest, some 
casks of palm-oil which belonged to a vessel wrecked in the previous year at Cape Lopez, 


an Africa, 
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English Bay is powerfully promoted 
by the continuous presence of the 
sun above the horizon during the 
summer months. 

Besides the Arctic current which 
runs out of Davis’ Strait, there is 
another stream of cold water on the 
west side of the Atlantic, known as 
the ‘Spitzbergen Current.’ This 
last runs from the polar basin down 
the east coast of Greenland. It 
reduces the temperature of the 
water on these coasts so low that 
they are perpetually blockaded with 
a broad belt of ice; Jan Mayen’s 
Land is in consequence rendered un- 
approachable, except for a short time 
in summer, the water being in July 
only 4° above the freezing-point, 
and 20° lower than that of Hammer- 
fest on the same parallel. Further 
south, somewhere below Iceland, 
the Spitzbergen Current and the 
western portion of the Gulf Stream 
come in contact; but the former, 
having apparently the greatest 
strength, diverts the latter from its 
northern course, and drags it round 
Cape Farewell, also up along the 
west coast of Greenland for a con- 
siderable distance. By means of 
this blending, the Spitzbergen Cur- 
rent, with its hitherto gelid tem- 
perature, becomes changed into one 
of a more genial character, causing 
the fiords and coasts of West Green- 
land, as far north as Holsteinberg, 
to enjoy a much milder climate in 
winter than prevails on the opposite 
side of Davis’ Strait. During this 
season the fiords are often no more 
than covered with a mere skin of 
ice, so that the natives are rarely 
prevented using their kyaks. The 
blending of the two currents is in 
other respects a blessing to the 
Greenlander ; for it is the means of 
supplying him with fuel, derived 
from drifted timber and wrecks of 
vessels, which in many cases, after 
having been transported into the 
Arctic Atlantic, are carried round 
Cape Farewell, and finally thrown 
on his desolate shores. 

The highly-interesting facts which 
have been stated prove how impor- 
tant a part the Gulf Stream plays in 
rendering the British Isles and the 
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east coast of Norway so eminently 
favoured in their climatal condi- 
tions. 


The Irish sea-bed, as shown by 
soundings made by Vidal (1830), 
and Hoskyn,* is in the form of a 
submarine plateau, extending from 
fifty to nearly two hundred miles 
into the Atlantic, with a depth 
rarely exceeding two hundred fa- 
thoms. Beyond the line circum- 
scribed by this depth, the plateau 
suddenly ceases; its edge merges 
into a slope, which descends at a 
considerable angle, never stopping 
until the bottom of the great abyss 
of the Atlantic is reached, at a depth 
of from 1700 to 2000 fathoms, or 
about two miles on the average. 
This enormous marginal slope 
stretches both north and south, 
even extending to the equatorial 
coasts of Africa, in which direction 
it increases somewhat in magnitude. 
On the American side of the Atlan- 
tic a similar submarine plateau 
occurs ; also the same profundity of 
ocean at the foot of its marginal 
slope. 

Judging from the soundings ob- 
tained by Dayman, Berryman, and | 
others, the two-miles-deep portion 
of the Atlantic forms a wide plain, 
with a surface rising here and there 
into comparatively inconsiderable 
heights above the general level. 
South of the parallel of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, this deep plain passes 
into one still deeper, averaging 
about three miles in depth. Fol- 
lowing the latter to the west, but 
keeping east of the West India 
Islands, the soundings evidently 
denote a greater profundity; as east 
of the Bahamas it is stated that 
bottom was only touched at a depth 
exceeding 24,000 feet—equal to four 
and a half miles! 

Deep water also extends into the 
Arctic basin; Schaffner and McClin- 
tock having got casts in from 1500 
to 2000 fathoms between Iceland 
and Greenland, and at the entrance 
to Davis’ Strait; and approximate 


depths occur near Spitzbergen. 


With a few exceptions, the bottom 
of the two-miles-leep plain is com- 


* See Nautical Ma;azine, November, 1862. 
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posed of a fine sticky mud, usually 
called ooze, which, when first 
brought up, resembles batter-paste 
in its consistency. 

Previously to 1853 no human eye 
had ever seen this mud, it having 
been first brought up by a midship- 
man, named Mitch ll, on board the 
United States brig Dolphin, from 
a depth of 2000 fathoms—upwards 
of two miles—at about 350 miles 
west of the Irish coast. Lieutenant 
Berryman, commander of the vessel, 

vas engaged at the time in sounding 

the Atlantic. Mitchell called the 
mud a ‘fine chalky clay.’ Speci- 
mens were placed in the hands 
of Professor Bailey, a celebrated 
American microscopist, who was 
not long in ascertaining that the 
mud chiefly consisted of microscopic 
organisms—‘ mites of sea-shells,’ as 
Maury calls them—perfect in form, 
as unworn and untriturated as they 
were when alive, and scarcely asso- 
ciated with a particle of sand or 
gravel. By far the largest portion 
of the mud consisted of calcareous 
shells, or their fragments; the re- 
mainder being composed of others 
formed of silica. 

In the organic kingdom there is 
alow group or class which is often 
called Protozoa, or protozoons, from 
the idea that it is the first link in 
the chain of animal life. Besides 
some others, this class comprises 
two groups, named rhizopods and 
sponges. 

Rhizopodous animals are con- 
sidered to be the simplest in nature, 
having apparently no special func- 
tional structures ;—neither mouth, 
stomach, eyes, tactile or locomotive 
appendages, nor any other organs, 
except such as they are able to 
extemporize for the requirements of 
the moment. The substance of 
their body is not true flesh: it re- 
sembles nothing so much as a par- 
ticle of homogeneous slime or jelly, 
on which account it is often called 
sarcode. Their name, Rhizopoda, 
means root-footed, as these animals 
are seen to protrude from the sur- 
face of their body a number of root- 
like processes or fibres, which are 
used for locomotion. 

_The sub-class Rhizopoda is subdi- 
vided into different orders, only two 
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of which is it necessary to notice. 
One is called Foraminifera, and the 
other Polycystina: the former com- 
prises animals furnished with the 
caleareous shells already noticed, 
and the latter those to which the 
siliceous shells belong. There are 
rhizopods, however, which are quite 
naked, or unprovided with a shell: 
they are usually found living in 
fresh water. Foraminifera inhabit 
the sea. 

In general, foraminifers, or rather 
their shells, are beautiful objects 
when examined by the microscope. 
One sort, smaller than mustard-seed, 
is perfectly orbicular or spherical, 
the shell resembling a tiny pearl: 
this is called Orbulina. Another 
kind has the shell appearing as if 
formed of a cluster of minute 
globules growing out of one another: 
this is called Globigerina. Both 
kinds are hollow, with the shell 
exceedingly thin, and crowded with 
perforations. It is this perforated 
or foraminated character of the shell 
which has given rise to the name 
Foraminifera. The root-like fibres 
already mentioned are protruded 
through the perforations. 

Besides the two kinds noticed, 
there are others—some coiled on one 
plane, and resembling the shell of 
the nautilus; some in the form of 
bottles, with the ordinary everted 
neck, or with the neck inverted; 
some are straight, or curved, with 
the shell beaded; some are ir- 
regularly coiled, or symmetrically 
plaited. In short, foraminiferous 
shells are so varied in shape that it 
may be said they assume every con- 
ceivable form. 

The mud brought up last summer 
by Hoskyn, commander of the Por- 
cupine, from the two-miles-deep 
plain, near the base of the slope 
leading up to the plateau on the 
Trish coast, is essentially composed 
of globigerines and orbulines, the 
former im the greatest proportion. 
The presence of these shells gives 
the deposit a granular appearance, 
and a striking resemblance to the 
roe of a fish; so that when dried, 
it differs little, except in hardness, 
from the limestone called oolite or 
roe-stone. The grains of many 
oolitic limestones so closely re- 
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semble the shells of Orbulina as to 
render it highly probable that these 
rocks consist entirely of the cal- 
careous coverings of various species 
of this genus; but however much 
this conclusion yet requires for its 
demonstration, there can be no 
doubt that the Atlantic mud owes 
its origin to the growth, reproduc- 
tion, and accumulation of globi- 
gerines, orbulines, and other allied 
organisms. 

The siliceous shells belonging to 
the group Polycystina do not occur 
to much extent in the deep-sea ooze 
of the Atlantic; but in some parts of 
this and other oceans they exist in 
by far the greatest proportion. In 
Barbadoes there is a bed of earth 
teeming with perfect specimens of 
polycystines ; of course the bed is 
fossil, and was once at the bottom 
of the sea, from which it has been 
uplifted. Now, foraminifers are 
beautiful objects; but if a piece of 
Barbadoes earth—we may call it a 
pinch of dust—be examined through 
the microscope, the most exquisitely 
beautiful structures are revealed to 
the eye; vases, goblets, flasks, cor- 
nucopias, tazzas, globes, chalices, 
composed, as it were, of natural 
flint-glass—all marvellously formed, 
and crowded with perforations ar- 
ranged in various ornamental pat- 
terns—are strewed, as if by magic, 
over the field of vision, looking like 
a fairy mockery of our choicest pro- 
ductions in glass—as if to taunt our 
artists that they are servilely copy- 
ing the forms of dust particles. 

There are other beautiful silice- 
ous organisms occurring along with 
those just noticed, considered to be 
the cell-covers of a low group of 
plants called diatomes; but these 
need not engage our attention, as it 
seems probable they grow in shal- 
low water, from which they have 
been drifted into the depths now 
yielding them. 

Although much larger quantities 
of foraminiferous shells are obtained 
from the abyssés of the Atlantic 
than from its shallow parts, it was 
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nevertheless, contended for a long 
time that they must have been 
transported by currents from the 
latter to the former. Bailey and 
Ehrenberg, however, having de- 
tected fresh sarcode in the cavities 
of numerous foraminiferous shells 
procured from deep-sea bottoms, 
the one was led to suspect, and the 
other to conclude, that their animals 
actually lived in the depths which 
yielded them. This conclusion is 
now universally accepted. There 
is therefore little doubt, especially 
considering the number of sarcodi- 
ferous specimens brought up in a 
single sounding, that the surface of 
the deep-sea bed between Ireland 
and Newfoundland is in most places 
crowded with living foraminifers. 
And it may be equally assumed 
that these minute creatures play a 
most important part in the economy 
of nature—that they have been 
designed to clear the ocean of all 
impurities, so as to render it a fitting 
habitation for higher orders of ani- 
mals. ’ 
A brief account may now be given 
of some other facts in pelagic life. 
This is a subject which has only 
gained for itself any proper atten- 
tion within the last few years; as 
previously to the dredging opera- 
tions conducted by the late Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes in the Aigean 
Sea, marine zoologists were very 
imperfectly acquainted with organic 
forms living at greater depths than 
from eighty to a hundred fathoms. 
There were facts, however, on record 
which showed that life existed at 
depths far exceeding what was 
generally supposed to be possible. 
So long ago as 1818, Sir John 
Ross brought up from the bottom 
of Baffin’s Bay, at depths varying 
from 650 to 1050 fathoms, serpulas, 
shrimps, star-fishes, and fragments 
of shells; but this fact remained for 
nearly forty years a mere statement. 
Next, confining ourselves to extreme 
cases,* Dayman, in 1857, brought 
up from a depth of 1675 fathoms, 


, 


* In 1830, Vidal, while surveying the west coast of Ireland, brought up from the 
submarine terrace off Galway Bay, at a depth exceeding 200 fathoms, specimens of a 


tooth-shell (Dentalium), 


Admiral Sir J, C. Ross, in 1841, procured a great variety of 


‘marine invertebrate animals by the dredge from the bottom of the Antarctic Ocean, in 
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in the middle of the North Atlantic, 
a number of broken shells: one 
fragment was of large size, but 
unfortunately it crumbled to pieces 
in the surgeon’s hands: there is 
no reason to doubt that these frag- 
ments belonged to species which are 
living at the depths mentioned. 
More recently, one of a ‘ few casts’ 
made on board the Bulldog, under 
Sir Leopold McClintock, in 1860, 
between Greenland and Rockall, 
was successful in bringing up from 
a depth of 1260 fathoms several 
serpent star-fishes. And last year, 
Hoskyn, commanding the Porcu- 
pine, brought up a dead, but per- 
fectly fresh specimen of a bivalve 
shell (Thracia myopsis) from a depth 
of 1000 fathoms, a hundred miles west 
of Cape Clear; while a little further 
to the north-west, another sounding, 
made in 1240 fathoms, yielded the 
upper valve, rather broken, and 
nearly fresh, of a species of the 
disk-shell ( Discina), But the most 
interesting deep-sea soundings yet 
recorded are those made by a Swedish 
scientific expedition in 1861: accord- 
ing to Torrel, shells, annelids, a 
crustacean with bright colours, and 
zophytes, were brought up from a 
depth of 1400 fathoms. 

It has already been stated that 
water from the deep-sea bed of the 
Gulf of Mexico has a very much 
lower temperature than that at the 
surface. A similar phenomenon 
prevails on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic, off Ireland. The marine 
fauna which characterizes the shores 
of Kerry, Clare, and Galway, is quite 
in harmony with Dayman’s thermo- 
metrical observations of the sur- 
face-water of the Irish Atlantic, as 
noticed in a previous page: the 
Echinus lividus (sea urchin), Thia 
polita (crustacean), Diodonta fragilis, 
&c. (shells), peculiar to these coasts, 
are Mediterranean species, and 
rarely found in any other part of 
the British seas. It is the same 
with the lithophytes (calcareous 
marine plants); coral-like species 
of nullipore grow as luxuriantly on 
the west coasts of Ireland as they 
do on the shores of Spain. 
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When we descend, however, into 
the depths of the Atlantic, opposite 
conditions of temperature are met 
with. It is like ascending into 
Alpine regions on the land; the 
further we pass from the level of 
the sea, the colder the surrounding 
medium becomes. But there is this 
remarkable difference between the 
two cases: in descending into the 
abysses of the ocean, whether it be 
under the tropics, or within the 
polar basin, we meet, at varying 
depths, with a limit-temperature ; 
some law being in operation which 
prevents deep-seated water falling 
below from 36° to 39° Fahr., or 
from six to nine degrees above the 
freezing-point of salt water. 

Dayman on several occasions, 
when sounding between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, tried the tempera- 
ture of the sea at great depths; and, 
judging from his table, he seems to 
have struck the downward limit- 
temperature at the depth of about 
1500 fathoms. Hence it may be 
inferred that the bottom of the two- 
mniles-deep plain, also its immediate 
bounding surfaces, possesses a boreal 
or arctic temperature,—a conclusion 
completely confirmed by the shells 
which were brought up in the 
soundings made by Hoskyn last 
year on board the Porcupine. The 
Thracia myopsis, from 1000 fathoms, 
is characteristically an arctic species: 
the same may be said of other shells 
obtained on the occasion referred 
to, and which will be more particu- 
larly noticed in a special report 
hereafter to be presented to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Ending this digression, foramini- 
ferous shells, as already stated, are 
formed of calcareous earth; they 
are, in fact, composed of carbonate 
of lime. Now, neither chemists nor 
geologists have any doubt that the 
lime of this compound is extracted 
from the water of the ocean by the 
vital powers of shell-bearing rhizo- 
pods. 
Sea water contains, besides salt 
and some other ingredients, a small 
quantity of calcareous matter, chiefly 
in combination with sulphuric acid ; 


270 fathoms water, It has also been known for a long time that the Norwegian seas are 
prolific with life at depths from 100 to 300 fathoms, 
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the compound is consequently sul- 
phate of lime. Nearly five parts in 
a hundred of the mineral substances 
dissolved in sea water, procured at 
a distance from land, consist of this 
compound. In water at the mouths 
of rivers, or along shores, much of 
the lime is in combination with 
carbonic acid; as indeed might have 
been expected, considering the vast 
amount of carbonate of lime (in the 
dissolved state) which rivers, ob- 
taining it from rocks within the 
area of their drainage, transport 
into the sea in the course of a single 
day. We have it on the authority 
of Bischof that the Rhine carries 
into the sea every year as much 
lime as is sufficient to form the 
shells of 332,539 millions of oysters 
of the usual size. 

The lime of ocean water, as just 
remarked, is not in combination 
with carbonic acid, but with sul- 
phuric acid—a circumstance which 
has given rise to the belief that the 
carbonate of lime of river water is 
by some process converted into the 
sulphate of sea water. Whatever 
the process may be, the latter com- 
pound is converted back again into 
a carbonate of lime: but now the 
calcareous matter, instead of return- 
ing to its former dissolved state, is 
acted on by the vital forces of rhizo- 
pods, which mould and concrete it 
into their perlaceous coverings. 
Furthermore, as these creatures 
die, their shells accumulate, and 
produce layers upon layers of fine 
chalky mud, which in the course of 
time will assuredly become con- 
verted into solid calcareous rocks, 
identical with chalk, ordinary lime- 
stones, or marbles: many of these 
deposits, in point of fact, consist for 
the most jpart of foraminiferous 
shells and their débris. 

The reproductive powers of the 
lower groups of animals are so great 
as to strongly support the idea that 
foraminifers—the lowest group of 
all—increase and multiply with 
amazing rapidity. If this be cor- 
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rect, it follows that the deposits to 
which they give rise may increase 
to an appreciable extent in the 
course of a few years. That there 
is a considerable accumulation of 
foraminiferous mud proceeding in 
many parts of the two-miles-deep 
plain, is quite clear, from the sound- 
ing-machine often sinking deep into 
it. Further, if the deposit were not 
formed with some rapidity, it is 
highly improbable that it would 
chiefly consist, as is generally the 
case, of fresh, unbroken shells. The 
condition of these fragile structures 
may indeed be regarded as conclu- 
sive in favour of the mud being a 
rapidly-formed deposit. Were it 
otherwise, the shells would remain 
exposed for a time to dissolving or 
triturating actions; and the result- 
ing deposit would simply be of 
finely-levigated mud—the contrary 
of what it really is. 

The rate of increase might be 
approximately determined if suffi- 
cient were known respecting the 
growth of coral reefs. ‘The builders 
of these gigantic monuments—also 
low in the scale of animal life—per- 
form the same office as the cal- 
careous-shelled rhizopods, with this 
difference, that they cannot work in 
water below 68° Fahr., and exceed- 
ing a hundred fathoms in depth;* 
whereas foraminifers are enabled to 
live in the deepest parts of the 
ocean, and where a_ temperature 
approaching the gelid prevails ;— 
living specimens have been brought 
up by Schaffern and McClintock 
from abyssal bottoms at the en- 
trance to Davis’ Strait, also between 
Iceland and Greenland. 

As regards the rate of increase of 
corals, unfortunately very little is 
satisfactorily known. Darwin has 
instanced a few examples, showing 
an extremely rapid growth; but 
others are also recorded indicating 
a much slower increase. It seems 
to be highly probable that all the 
cases alluded to are quite correct, 
the disagreements arising from the 


* There occurs a very remarkable exception to’these conditions. The beautiful coral, 
Lophella prolifera, grows in the Zetland and Norwegian seas, where the temperature 
must be considerably below 68°. Sars states that it is found‘on the coast of Norway in 
from 150 to 300 fathoms, attaining a diameter of two feet. The temperature and the 
fauna of the Norwegian seas appear to be altogether anomalous, 
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corals being the production of ani- 
mals differing from each other in 
species and genera. 


In the second place, in carrying 
out any scheme of Atlantic tele- 
graphy there are two difficulties to 
be surmounted—icebergs and rocky 
bottoms. I entertain the opinion 
that both may be avoided; but it 
must be admitted at once that the 
chances of doing so are confined 
within narrow limits. 

Let us, in the first place, proceed 
to ‘consider the iceberg difficulties 
which appear to beset most of the 
proposed schemes of Atlantic tele- 
graphy. 

Some suppose that it is practi- 
cable to lay down a cable from 
Ireland, or Scotland, to Iceland; 
thence to Greenland; and thence 
to Labrador. Few, however, seem 
to have any faith in such a scheme ; 
and it is so generally opposed as to 
require merely a passing notice. 

The supporters of this line, avail- 
ing themselves of the fact that ice- 
bergs are, in general, absent from 
the south-west coasts of Greenland 
at the close of the year, contend 
that there would be no difficulty in 
landing a cable at Julianshaab, Tes- 
sermuit, or some other fiord. But 
considering that there is usually 
impenetrable ice off those coasts for 
eight months out of the twelve, that 
is, from January until September, 
it is obvious no attempt to lay 
down a cable could be made during 
the period when such a formidable 
obstacle prevails ; and it is extremely 
doubtful that any operations of the 
kind could be successfully con- 
ducted in the other months, owing 
to the prevalency of stormy weather, 
and the ice being frequently not 
cleared off until the autumn is far 
advanced. 

This portion of Greenland was so 
completely blockaded in August, 
1860, by drift ice, that the Bulldog, 
under M‘Clintock, could not ap- 
proach within forty-five miles of it; 
and considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in reaching Julianshaab fiord 
on the 29th of September! It was 
afterwards intended to sound into 
Tessermuit fiord (considered the 
most likely place to afford security 


for a cable); but the design had to 
be abandoned, the vessel being un- 
able to approach within forty miles 
of the fiord, owing to a south-east 
wind having brought up a quantity 
of ice from Cape Farewell. This 
occurred in the early part of Octo- 
ber! 

As to the coast of Labrador, the 
same objections hold with equal 
force. There may be deep water 
leading into Hamilton Inlet, which 
has been mentioned as a favourable 
place; and the strong outflowing 
current, said to have its source in 
a lake situated far inland, may pre- 
vent icebergs passing into it; yet, 
considering the probability that in 
certain seasons this current will 
have a diminished force, that the 
entrance is exposed to N.N.E. gales, 
which frequently drive icebergs on 
the coast, it seems highly probable 
that the place in question will occa- 
sionally be quite unsuitable as a 
transatlantic telegraph terminus. 
Besides, the soundings obtained by 
M‘Clintock off Hamilton Inlet show 
a very uneven bottom, indicating 
anything but a suitable bed for a 
cable. 

With a few exceptions, every por- 
tion of the North American sea- 
board north of Cape Race, in New- 
foundland, is rendered more or less 
difficult as a landing place in con- 
sequence of the frequent grounding 
of the icebergs which are constantly 
being drifted out of Baffin’s Bay 
through Davis’ Strait. <A long line 
of icebergs was observed by Sir 
James C. Ross on the coast of La- 
brador, as far as the eye could reach 
—both to the north and the south— 
‘certainly twenty miles each way.” 
In June, 1839, the Brilliant, from 
Quebec, met with a body of ice 
about twenty miles east of the en- 
trance to the Strait of Belle Isle, 
which detained her three days, and 
she only got rid of it after running 
about ninety miles to the south. 
On the coast of Newfoundland, 
masses of ice are frequently seen 
stranded, or floating about, all the 
year round: on the last occasion of 
laying the telegraph cable, it had to 
be payed out between small ice- 
bergs; while last year a large one 
lay aground off the harbour of St.. 
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John’s as late as the 2nd of Octo- 
ber. Sir E. Belcher counted eighty 
icebergs at a time on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Strong doubts may be entertained 
of there being any other place for 
landing a cable, except on the line 
of coast between White Bay and 
Conception Bay. This part of New- 
foundland is remarkably charac- 
terized by numerous gorges, val- 
leys, and deep fiords, which run 
seaward in a N.N.E. or N.E. direc- 
tion. It is unquestionable that 
these depressions, and their bound- 
ing ridges, respectively correspond 
to what geologists call synclinal and 
anticlinal curves of stratification. 
As shown by Jukes, the rocks in 
that part have been thrown into 
numerous rapid undulations, so that 
no geologist would hesitate to affirm 
that the same features characterize 
the sea bottom for a considerable 
distance into the Atlantic,—that 
they belong, in short, to that widely 
extended system of earth-crust 
flexures which have given to the 
Appalachian Mountains and the east 
coast lines of North America their 
8.8.W. and N.N.E. direction. 

It may, therefore, be safely as- 
sumed that every one of the New- 
foundland fiords is continued into 
the Atlantic in the form of a deep- 
water channel, bounded on each 
side by shoals, or a submarine ridge. 
Now it is only in the deepest parts 
of a channel of this kind that a tele- 
graphic cable would have a chance 
of lying in security; because it is 
ebvious that no iceberg which is 
able to float over its bounding ridges 
could touch the bottom of the ravine. 

It is proposed to land the cable 
at New Perlican, in Trinity Bay, 
where a channel with a muddy bot- 
tem has been discovered by Orlebar, 
captain in charge of the Newfound- 
land survey. ‘The channel varies 
from 150 to 320 fathoms in depth, 
there being 200 fathoms a few miles 
from the harbour. So far this place 
is favourably circumstanced. But 
there is this great difficulty to con- 
tend with in laying a telegraph 
cable: it must be carried about 


24 degrees of longitude, for the 


parallel, 
ings, 


beyond Orlebar’s sound- 
before reaching the great 
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* deep-sea bed’ of the Atlantic, as 
the intermediate space, judging from 
Dayman’s soundings, cannot be said 
to exceed the depth of 200 fathoms. 
This being the case, a cable will be 
extremely liable to get destroyed, 
unless it is laid on a bottom beyond 
the reach of large, heavy icebergs, 
many of which are doubtless carried 
over, and stranded on, the space al- 
luded to by the force of that portion 
of the Arctic current which passes 
through the channel between New- 
foundland and the off-lying Grand 
Bank, especially during heavy gales 
from the east. This point requires 
very careful investigation, consider- 
ing that Sir John Ross observed se- 
veral icebergs aground in Baffin’s 
Bay in 250 fathoms water : they have 
also been seen stranded on the banks 
of Newfoundland in from 80 to 130 
fathoms. 

Further, it does not follow, be- 
cause Orlebar has discovered a 
favourable line of soundings in 
Trinity Bay, that less depths do not 
occur further out. The fact of his 
deepest soundings having been ob- 
tained nearest to the land ought to 
serve as a caution in our reasoning 
on this subject. 

The difficulties may be avoided 
by continuing Orlebar’s deepest line 
of soundings in a N.N.E. direction 
(which it is highly sacle will be 
that of the deep channel connected 
with Trinity Bay) until the edge of 
the 200-fathoms-plateau is reached 
—probably somewhere about 494° 
north latitude, and 513° west longi- 
tude. By laying down a cable in the 
direction suggested there is every 
chance of its being protected on the 
east by any ridges which may run 
out from Baccalieu Island and Cape 
St. Francis; but to lay it down re 
gardless of these considerations will, 
it is much to be apprehended, result 
in as signal a failure as that which 
befel the former undertaking. 

What the effect would be on 4 
cable laid on a bottom in less than 
130 fathoms may be readily con- 
ceived after reading the following 
account by Couthoy of a large ice- 
berg which he saw ‘aground in 1822 
on the eastern edge of the great 
Bank of Newfoundland in 43° 18’ 
W. lat., 48° 30’ W. long. Sounding 
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three miles inside of it the depth 
was found to be 105 fathoms; and 
as the water deepens rapidly toward 
the edge of the bank the berg must 
have been in at least 120 or 130 
fathoms. There was a heavy sea 
running at the time, causing it to 
rock and oscillate to and fro with 
a heavy grinding noise distinctly 
audible to all on board.’ On another 
occasion— 


In the month of August, 1827, while 
crossing the Grand Banks, in lat. 46° 30' N., 
long. 48° W., Mr. C, passed within less 
than a mile of a large berg, which was 
stranded in between 80 and go fathoms of 
water, The wind was light, but a heavy 
swell was running from the westward, and 
the huge pile could be distinctly seen to 
rock and shake violently as it ground heavily 
down into its bed with every surge, The 
vessel was sufficiently near for Mr, C. to 
perceive distinctly large fragments of rock 
and quantities of earthy matter imbedded 
in the side of the iceberg, and to see from 
the foreyard that the water, for at least a 
quarter of a mile round it, was full of mud, 
stirred up from the bottom by the violent 
rolling and crushing of the mass, This 
movement was accompanied by a harsh 
grating noise, with occasional cracking re- 
ports, resembling those produced by blasting 
rocks, which might have been heard at a 
distance of ten or twelve miles, The height 
of this berg was estimated by Mr. C, at 
from fifty to seventy feet, and its length at 
four hundred yards,—Silliman’s American 
Journal, vol. xliii, pp. 156, 157. 


Considering all the circumstances 
which have been noticed, it is evi- 
dent that the practicability of land- 
ing a cable on the other side of the 
Atlantic is limited to a very small 
extent of coast. Great doubts may 
be entertained that it could be 
landed anywhere south of Trinity 
Bay, or much to the north of it. 
Possibly some of the fiords between 
White Bay and Cape Bonavista 
would even be more suitable than 
Trinity Bay, as the cable in this 
case would be carried more to the 
west, and out of the way of the 
large icebergs which are carried 
through the channel between the 
banks and St. John’s; and as the 
In-shore portion of the Arctic cur- 
rent, further north, passes through 
the Strait of Belle Isle (running 
at the rate of two miles an hour in 
favourable weather, and dragging 
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with it, sometimes against the pre- 
vailing south-west winds, numbers 
of the small icebergs which are con- 
stantly seen hugging the Labrador 
coast), we need not be under any 
apprehension of dangers from that 
side. Some of the fiords are so 
deep that they cannot be anchored 
in; and there is one in Exploits 
Bay, scarcely a mile wide, with an 
unfathomed bottom in the middle, 
and at the sides from go to 100 fa- 
thoms water, quite under the cliffs 
on the shore. 


The reader is now familiar with 
the fact that between Ireland and 
Newfoundland there is a vast sub- 
marine plain thirteen hundred nau- 
tical miles in width, averaging two 
miles in depth below the level of 
the sea, and bounded on both sides 
by a comparatively shallow plateau 
seldom more than 200 fathoms deep. 
The outer marginal slope of the 
Newfoundland plateau seems to be 
rather steep, but it is apparently 
less so than the one characterizing 
the Irish plateau. 

The various groups of islands 
occurring in the southern portion 
of the North Atlantic show that 
numerous pinnacles rise suddenly 
out of its deep bed; but the space 
between Ireland and Newfoundland 
is remarkably free from eminences 
of the kind. All the inequalities 
we are acquainted with are a few 
undulations about midway, with 
swells rising from 1000 to 3000 
feet above the general level of the 
sea-bed. About 300 miles west of 
Scotland the Rockall Bank occurs; 
while further north, the Shetlands, 
Iceland, and the Farée Isles are the 
principal land surfaces unconnected 
with the continents of Europe and 
America, or the British Islands. 

The entire surface of the two- 
miles-deep plain between Ircland 
and Newfoundland appears to be 
extremely favourable for a telegraph 
cable, being unaffected probably 
either by tidal movements, drift 
streams, currents, or tempests. 
Some of these agencies may slightly 
affect a bottom at the depth of nearly 
100 fathoms, as shown by the rip- 
pling of the water on a calm day, 
when the tidal movement, perhaps 
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aided by Rennell’s Current, passes 
over shoals of from 40 to 60 fathoms 
water in the English Channel; and 
it is possible that in some parts of 
the Atlantic the force of the Gulf 
Stream may be sensibly felt at a con- 
siderable depth; but in its abysses 
it may rather be inferred that there 
reigns a comparative stillness. 

The following remarkable circum- 
stance, recorded by Dayman, is 
strongly corroborative of the view 
just stated. Sounding on one occa- 
sion in the middle of the Atlantic 
at a depth of 2200 fathoms, a large 
quantity of extra line, about 400 
yards more than necessary, was pur- 
posely payed out. When the line 
was hauled in, the extra portion 
came up in one entangled mass, 
just as it had coiled itself on the 
bottom, and it was for the most 
part covered with ooze, showing 
that the extra portion had descended 
nearly perpendicularly. If any 
under-current had existed it would 
have carried the line away from the 
perpendicular in proportion to its 
strength. 

Another circumstance bearing on 
this point, but referring specially to 
a comparatively shallow depth, may 
be noticed. Hoskyn brought up by 
the dredge from a depth of some- 
what less than 100 fathoms, off the 
Galway coast, a large quantity of 
gravel and small stones: the latter 
had generally one side—evidently 
the under one—clean, while the 
other and upper surfaces were more 
or less encrusted with small zoo- 
phytes: there were also occasionally 
shells (Crania and Chiton) adhering 
to them. Clearer evidence could not 
be adduced to prove that at the in- 
considerable depth mentioned the 
sea bottom is scarcely affected by 
the swell of an Atlantic storm. 

Hoskyn in his report records a 
sounding taken in 1550 fathoms off 
the Connemara coast, which yielded, 
with the usual mud, several angu- 
lar stones—greenstone, &c.—half an 
inch square. This fact may be 
thought to invalidate Dayman’s 
conclusion; because if the stones 
had not been transported by a cur- 
rent—how did they get to the place 
where they occurred? It may be 
answered—as these stones occur at 
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the foot of the marginal slope of the 
two-hundred-fathoms plateau, it is 
highly probable that they have 
settled down the slope from the 
edge of the latter place into deep 
water. 

Let us now apply the facts just 
mentioned, and consider how they 
bear on the project of laying and 
maintaining an Atlantic telegraph 
cable. Taking into consideration 
the consistence of the deep-sea mud 
—particularly its superficial portion, 
where it must be highly charged 
with water,—also the great force 
which the pressure of the ocean at 
such depths must exert,—this fa- 
vourable conclusion may be drawn, 
that a cable would soon sink into, 
and be rapidly covered up by the 
deposit. 

The result stated may be regarded 
as certain to occur; but the next 
point might be considered some- 
what doubtful, namely,—Would a 
cable thus circumstanced escape the 
ravages of boring animals ? 

Only a few years ago few would 
have conceived it possible for a 
cable in deep water to be attacked 
by perforating shells, as it was 
generally believed that neither these 
nor any other creatures could live 
in depths much beyond two hun- 
dred fathoms. Opinions on this 
point, however, have of late under- 
gone a remarkable change; for it 
has already been shown that a va- 
riety of invertebrate animals exist 
within a range reaching downwards 
to 1400 fathoms, or even more. 

But, would a cable laid down in 
deep water escape the ravages of 
boring animals? Neither the facts 
of experience, nor of zoology, will en- 
able us to answer the question either 
affirmatively, or in the negative. A 
perforating shell, called Xylophaga 
dorsalis, is known to have pene- 
trated into the hempen coating and 
gutta-percha of a telegraph cable at 
the bottom of the Mediterranean ; 
but this was in shallow water— 
‘ between 60 and 70 fathoms.’ 

Up to the present time no deep- 
water cable is known to have been 
bored into; therefore, as long as we 
remain without any evidence to the 
contrary, it is obvious that a possi- 
bility ought not to be accepted as a 
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reality. The subject, however, is 
one requiring the most serious atten- 
tion. The low temperature peculiar 
to abyssal water may act as a 
safeguard, inasmuch as it is a ques- 
tion whether any known boring ani- 
mals could live in it. 

Reverting to the sea-bottom diffi- 
culties, our attention may next be 
directed to those likely to be met 
with ‘on the great slope of the 
Irish two-hundred-fathoms plateau.’ 
There are strong geological grounds 
for believing that this slope was 
formed by the Atlantic when the 
plateau was a land-surface. Like 
many other slopes which margin the 
sea, it is doubtless marked with 
precipices and ledges. 

The slope evidently varies in 
steepness in different places. Ac- 
cording to the soundings made by 
Dayman and Hoskyn, its inclina- 
tion differs considerably between 
Erris Head, in Mayo, and Cape 
Clear. Off the Kerry coast it varies 
from 548 to 1000 feet in the mile ;* 
the lowest incline being due west of 
the last-named headland, and the 
‘steepest’ nearly on the parallel of 
Valentia, that is, in ‘ 51° 35'’ N. lat. 
(Hoskyn). Passing to the north, 
the greatest decrease of inclination 
occurs off Galway, or rather due 
west of the south side of Galway 
Bay: in this parallel the dip is 
only 400 feet in the mile, while no- 
where further north does it appear 
to exceed 420 feet. North of the 
parallel of Erris Head there is, ap- 
parently, an easier ascent from deep 
water; but this is not real: it is 
caused by the edge of the plateau 
in this part trending rapidly towards 
the land, and the line of soundings 
having been taken obliquely to the 
trend. 

As to the plateau, it is of greater 
width or latitudinal extent off 
Galway Bay than anywhere else on 
the Irish coast. It stretches out 
into the Atlantic to a distance of 200 
miles; and although a large num- 
ber of soundings have been taken 
both by Vidal and Hoskyn, there 
is no evidence of a rock occurring 
over the whole space. The bottom 
consists of mud, fine sand, and occa- 
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sionally gravel, all more or less 
mixed with foraminiferous and mol- 
luscous shells. The surface is in 
general slightly undulating: on the 
‘Porcupine Bank,’ situated near the 
edge of the plateau, it is only sixty 
fathoms below the sea-level: from 
this shoal towards the land the 
water gradually deepens, reaching 
near midway a depth of about 200 
fathoms; next, it gradually becomes 
shallower as we approach the Bay 
of Galway. 

The plateau further south, as for 
example off Kerry, possesses fea- 
tures of another character. It is 
not a slightly undulating surface, 
but rather a long narrow ridge, 
alittle under twenty miles in width, 
which runs somewhat parallel to, 
and a distance of 140 miles from 
the coast. Between it and the land 
there is a broad submarine valley, 
which, off Valentia, sinks to 525 fa- 
thoms in depth—more than three- 
quarters of a mile. This submarine 
valley originates in the deepest part, 
already alluded to, of the plateau 
off Galway Bay, and continues to 
deepen pretty regularly in its ex- 
tension to the south, until it merges 
into the general level of the two- 
miles-deep plain, apparently about 
a hundred miles south of the paral- 
lel of Cape Clear. 

Whatever the substratum of the 
plateau off Galway may consist of, 
the surface for nearly 200 miles out 
is undoubtedly clay and sand, with 
occasionally gravel. But it is other- 
wise with the sea-bottom off Kerry. 

Captain Dayman ran a line of 
soundings across the submarine val- 
ley, and in three successive casts, 
made over a space of some miles, 
and in depths of 134, 183, and 199 
fathoms, he touched a bottom con- 
sisting of ‘ rock ;’ while on the out- 
side or western slope of the ridge, 
he again touched ‘rock’ in 550 
fathoms. This last sounding is 
exactly what might have been ex- 
pected ; for it is impossible to con- 
ceive a ridge, a few miles in width, 
rising out of the two-miles-deep 
plain, in some places a thousand 
feet in the mile, to consist bodily 
of sand, clay, or gravel; although 
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there is every probability that these 
materials do occur here and there 
on its surface. This steepness, if 
there were no other evidence, is 
conclusive in proving that the 
western side of the ridge is rocky 
with ledges and cliffs; and this 
conclusion is completely established 
by the 550 fathom-sounding of 
‘rock,’ which has been noticed. It 
is also strongly supported by the 
occurrence of the shell Discina in 
the mud which Hoskyn brought up 
from the western base of the ridge, 
in 1240 fathoms. ‘This shell (or 
rather its mollusc) either lived 
where it was found, or at a less 
depth on the slope of the ridge, 
down which it gravitated, after the 
death of the animal, into deeper 
water: in either case a rocky or 
stony bottom is indicated, as it is 
the habit of discinas to live at- 
tached to rocks and stones. 

As to the submarine valley lying 
between the ridge and the land, 
no one acquainted with the geolo- 
gical structure of the Kerry coast 
would hesitate expressing his firm 
belief in the soundings of ‘rock’ 
recorded by Dayman. Nor could 
any one, it is but fair to mention, 
be warranted in disbelieving that 
sandy bottoms of considerable ex- 
tent occur off that coast. In gene- 
ral, the rocks forming the sea-board 
of Kerry are hard grits, slates, con- 
glomerates, and trap, the whole 
being violently contorted—usually 
lying at steep angles,—and running 
(like the lofty rugged water-sheds— 
from 1000 to 2500 feet in height— 
and the intervening depressions on 
the adjacent land) in a W.S.W. direc- 
tion, or somewhat diagonally across 
the submarine valley, in the form 
of ridges, often with sharp edges. 
These statements are made from a 
personal knowledge of the rocks of 
Kerry, the writer having traversed 
on foot a considerable portion of the 
coast. 

Again, those isolated pinnacles, 
scattered over the sea as far as the 
eye can reach, and towering above 
its surface like voleanic cones—the 


‘ Skelligs” ‘ Blaskets,’ and ‘ Foze 
Rocks,’—are the clearest evidences 
that the bottom, for a considerable 
distance from the land, is beset with 
‘foul ground.’ 

It is needless to discuss the state- 
ment, that a cable starting from Va- 
lentia would be sixty miles shorter 
than if laid from Galway Bay; for 
admitting its correctness — which 
there is some reason for doubting— 
what would be the advantage of 
saving sixty miles of cable, if by 
adopting the former line 1700 miles 
were likely to be lost altogether ? 

Many suggestions have been made 
on the subject of taking more sound- 
ings in the Atlantic before attempt- 
ing to lay down another telegraph 
cable. For the benefit of science it 
is undoubtedly necessary that the 
entire bed of this ocean should be 
better known than it is; but for the 
purposes of telegraphy all that ap- 
pears to be required is to make 
another examination of its shal- 
lowest portions, and of the two- 
miles-deep plain, where Dayman 
got ‘shingle’ and ‘stones.’ <A care- 
ful survey of the plateau off New- 
foundland ought also to be made in 
continuation of Orlebar’s line of 
deepest soundings, so as to discover 
a deep channel, bownded on both 
sides by shoals, over which icebergs, 
drawing from 150 to 200 fathoms, 
could not float. Orlebar’s sound- 
ings ought to be continued right 
out to the marginal slope of the 
plateau ina N.N.E. direction. Fur- 
ther, if any doubt should still exist 
as to a suitable landing-place on 
this side of the Atlantic, it cannot, 
in this case, be too strongly urged 
on the Government to direct that 
the most careful researches be car- 
ried on along the Irish coast from 
Cape Clear to Erris Head, and as 
far out as the base of the marginal 
slope of the plateau. If a practical 
use be made of these suggestions ; 
and if they lead to a line being se- 
lected, uninfluenced by either per- 
sonal or local interests, the public 
will have no reason to complain of 
the result. 
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THE SECOND PART OF GOTHE’S ‘FAUST.’ 


‘ HAT do you think of Githe? 

'Y asked a lady of Heinrich 
Heine. But he, crossing his arms 
on his breast, bowed reverently, 
and said, ‘Great is Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.’ 

The lady had, without being 
aware of it, put a most cunning 
question. You cannot ask a man 
point-blank, ‘ What do you think of 
heaven and earth, sir? What are 
your ideas of man and his destiny ? 
‘Are you a rational creature or a 
blockhead?’ But all these delicate 
questions are contained in these 
most unobjectionable words: ‘ What 
do you think of Géthe? For inas- 
much as the works of Gdéthe lie 
open before the eyes of all, we can 
immediately compare the judgment 
which somebody else passes on 
them with our own, we have a 
certain standard by which to mea- 
sure his thoughts and feelings, and 
thus unconsciously he pronounces 
judgment on himself. But amongst 
all Géthe’s works the best touch- 
stone of wit is his aust, and of 
the Faust again the second part. 
Ask Mr. G. H. Lewes, and he will 
tell you it is an ‘elaborate mis- 
take.’ Ask the Baron Henri Blaze 
de Bury, ‘It is a glorification of 
women, especially of the Virgin 
Mary. Ask Gervinus, ‘It is the 
expression of an old man’s disgust 
with reality.’ To discuss at length 
all these opinions we have no incli- 
nation, neither shall we dwell upon 
the first part of Faust, which has 
been so frequently written about, 
and is familiar to all readers. Avoid- 
ing both praise and blame, we wish 
to give an explanation of the second 
part. Those who lack the ability 
to do the latter generally have re- 
course to either of the former. But 
both have been skilfully blended in 
the criticism of Mr. Lewes, whose 
wondering ejaculations of ‘ pretty 
passages,’ ‘ quotable passages,’ com- 
bined with his wholesale condemna- 
tion of the poem, contrast strangely 
with his own profession in the 
beginning of the chapter on Faust, 
and with his affected reverence 
for the poet. If he had consulted 
any of the 127 Faust commenta- 
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ries enumerated at the end of 
Diintzer’s Commentary, or even 
looked at any of the numerous pub- 
lications on Faust which have issued 
of late from the French press, he 
would scarcely have spoken in that 
flippant manner. He was satisfied 
with looking into the first part of 
Carus’ Letters on Faust, and with 
copying the general idea that ‘the 
toiling soul, after trying in various 
directions of individual effort and 
individual gratification, and finding 
therein no peace, is finally con- 
ducted to the recognition of the 
vital truth, that man lives for man, 
and that only in as far as he is 
working for humanity can his ef- 
forts bring permanent happiness.’ 
Why then did Mr. Lewes, in his 
commentary on the second part, not 
succeed in showing this? Simply 
because Dr. Carus had other things 
to do, and never wrote the promised 
essays, but stopped short at the 
introduction. 

It is an old complaint that the 
second part of Faust bears unmis- 
takable signs of being the work of 
an old man. So it does, and so it 
ought. Does any one imagine that a 
man at twenty has found his mental 
balance, and is able to give it a 
poetical expression? The very sub- 
ject, that of the reconciliation of 
man’s ideal with his sensual nature, 
is one that a young mind cannot 
even conceive; and hence the diffi- 
culty of understanding the second 
part. Those love-scenes in the first 
part are understood by every man 
and woman from one quarter of the 
globe to the other; but how many 
are there not, in this very kingdom, 
who think the first study-scene 
sheer blasphemy ? And still smaller 
must be, of course, the number of 
those who can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the ‘second part. Much, in- 
deed, must remain doubtful awhile 
until a calmer and more advanced 
age shall look with clearer eyes on 
the greatest poem of the clearest of 
all poets. ‘That some of Gothe’s 
own statements may not accord 
with a complete interpretation of 
the Faust must not appear strange. 
Firstly, Gothe was often misunder- 
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stood; secondly, some ingenious 
people, like Johannes Falk, invented 
conversations with Gothe; and fur- 
ther, a man may say many a thing 
on the spur of the moment which 
on consideration he would hesitate 
to affirm; while finally, we may 
rightly judge, with Socrates, that 
any man is better qualified to inter- 
pret a poem than the author him- 
self. Indeed the whole first part 
of the poem may well be considered 
as composed by that prophetical 
and divine impulse which the Greek 
philosopher attributed to poets, who, 
like the oracles, utter many beauti- 
ful things, but they know not what 
they say. 

The poem bears in the second part 
no more that fragmentary appear- 
ance which appears in the first. It 
is divided into five acts, representing 
respectively Faust at the court of 
the Emperor, the classical Walpur- 
gis-night, the Helena, Faust’s Battle, 
and, lastly, his final activity, blind- 
ness, death, and salvation. There 
is the same variety of metres as in 
the first, nay, even a greater one, 
considering the polyschematic cho- 
ruses of the Helena with the more 
usual tragic metres of the Greeks, 
for which there was no occasion in 
the first part. 

The legend of Faust is the one, 
which in its gradual development 
from the Reformation down to Githe, 
represents the mental life of a whole 
nation. It first makes its appear- 
ance in a time of religious doubt, 
and comes to completion in a time 
of political doubt. Both times pre- 
sent the most opposite tendencies 
— illumination and superstition. 
Faust having in vain ransacked all 
human knowledge in order to ob- 
tain the highest knowledge and 
highest enjoyment, becomes a scep- 
tic. Life is a burden to him. Saved 
from suicide by the recollection of 
his pure childish years, when faith 
supplied the place of knowledge, he 
rushes from scepticism into sen- 
suality, and enters into a bond 
with the devil, covenanting that 
from the moment that he shall feel 
truly absorbed in enjoyment, that 
he shall say to the fleeting moment 
‘Stay, thou art so lovely, stay!’ he 
will in turn serve the devil. But 
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little satisfaction does he derive 
from the bond. In Auerbach’s 
cellar he seeks the highest enjoy- 
ment, and finds the lowest: in the 
witches’ kitchen his guide brings 
him to spiritual degradation. But 
in this latter place, by the vision of 
the form of a beautiful woman, and 
by the rejuvenescent philter of the 
witch, he is prepared for the higher 
stage of sentiment. But impulses 
proceed not from virtue, but from 
sensuality. To seduction he adds 
murder: first Margaret’s mother, 
then Valentine, her brother, and 
finally Margaret herself fall as vic- 
tims of his impure passion. Mar- 
garet pays with her life the debt of 
her error; and with his innocent: 
victim’s cry of ‘ Heinrich, Heinrich!’ 
Faust is left at the end of the first 
part. 

Many had been the attempts to 
continue the poem; but, as Githe 
himself said, all these so-called con- 
tinuations were only repetitions. 
The nation had passed from the 
scepticism of the Reformation to the 
sentiment of its art-critics, Win- 
kelmann and Lessing; but here 
they stopped. A further historical 
development of the fable, on which 
to build a poetical fabric expressive 
of the nation’s progress from senti- 
ment to activity, did not exist. 
Gothe therefore gave in the second 
part an allegorical expression of jis 
own progress through life, how he 
harmonized the discordant sounds 
of his spiritual and sensual natures. 
Whether this harmony will ever be 
found by the world at large may 
fairly be questioned. It may be a 
dream as vague as that of the re- 
turning golden age or the mil- 
lennium. If that day should ever 
come, then indeed would be the 
time for saying to the fleeting mo- 
ment, ‘Stay, thou art so lovely, 
stay!’ As it is, Githe did the only 
thing which it was possible for him 
to do: he did not like to leave any- 
thing unfinished, and above all was 
he anxious to bring the Faust to a 
conclusion. For what he has given 
us let us be thankful, and without 
cavil strive to understand it. 

The solutién of the whole is al- 
ready foreshadowed in the two pro- 
logues which, though they now 
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take their natural position before 
the first part, were written with the 
second. ‘The prologue on the stage 
characterizes the outward form of 
the play, and expresses in simple 
language the poet’s relation to the 
public. The poet is about to unroll 
a picture of human life such as 
everybody finds it, but few under- 
stand it. Willingly would he give 
his poem as a whole, but the spec- 
tators will immediately pluck it to 
pieces. They want to hear fancy 
with all her choruses—reason, un- 
derstanding, passion—but not with- 
out folly; and thus a drama must 
be played before them, in which the 
whole circle of creation may travel 
with considerable speed from hea- 
ven through the world to hell. The 
prologue in heaven points out the 
inner unity of this poem, the varied 
aspect of which has been described 
in the prologue on the stage. Faust 
is described as the man who of 
heaven demands the brightest stars, 
and of earth the very highest enjoy- 
ments. Whilst showing us how the 
hero strives to obtain these two, we 
are also to see that a good man in 
his exertions for something higher, 
though he may err, always remains 
conscious of the right way, and that 
the spirit of denial is given to him 
as a constant companion lest he 
may too soon relapse into inertness. 
The following explanations are but 
one way of bringing unity into the 
poem; but the field is broad, and 
you may go across it in many 
ways. 

Kirst Act. At the opening we see 
Faust restlessly extended upon the 
turf, Ariel and the Spirits of Nature 
busily engaged to soothe and con- 
sole him. Time and Nature, the 
two great physicians of mental 
anguish, are to cure Faust from the 
effects of the terrible catastrophe, 
with which the first part concludes. 
In a similar manner the scene be- 
fore the gate is introduced in the 
first part after the first study-scene. 
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Tt is well known how Gothe in all 
his afflictions always sought conso- 
lation in the immediate intercourse 
with nature. So, after his first 
disappointment with Gretchen, he 
roamed by the side of his Pylades 
through the woods of the neigh- 
bourhood of his native city; when 
he broke with Lili he went to Swit- 
zerland and Italy; when Duke Karl 
August died he retired to Castle 
Dornburg. The songs of Ariel and 
the Spirits of Nature express this 
healing of Faust, who, on awaken- 
ing, appears in a calm and mellow 
mood. He does not sit idly down 
to pluck the grasses from Mar- 
garet’s grave, and make them pipes 
whereon to blow; but henceforth 
we are to see him acting delibe- 
rately, and pursuing his high aim, 
becoming purer at every step. Al- 
though he is as yet surrounded by 
the twilight, he sees already the 
mountain-tops gilded by the rising 
sun, he knows that no raving of his 
will speed its course towards the 
meridian, all his titanic impulses 
are softened, he is no more dissatis- 
fied with the world, but accepts his 
position. Mephistopheles, who has 
hitherto represented sensuality as 
opposed to idealism, must undergo 
a corresponding change. He can 
have no more that power over 
Faust, who has passed through that 
form of dualism: he will even often 
have to appear as the furtherer of 
Faust’s projects. At the conclusion 
of his monologue Faust sees an 
image of human life in the reflection 
of a rainbow in a waterfall. Perfect 
enjoyment and happiness are only 
for celestial minds: the highest 
human happiness can only be a 
reflection of this heavenly bliss, 
showered upon us in single drops. 
The attentive reader will through- 
out be struck with Gothe’s truthful 
delineation of nature and especially 
of optical phenomena. I quote from 
the only translation existing (Pick- 
ering, 1842) :— 


Freshly revived life’s pulses bound anew, 
Ethereal dawning mildly now to greet ; 

Thou, Earth, this night hast kept thy circuit too, 
And now refreshed art breathing at my feet, 
Beginnest now with joy to gird me round, 

A resolution strong doest stir and move, 


To Being’s highest aim onwards to bound. 
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The world lies wrapt in glittering morn, 

Life, thousand-voiced, is sounding in the grove ; 
From vale to vale the fleece of clouds is borne ; 

Yet heaven’s brightness penetrates the deep, 

And branch and bough all fresh enlivened leap 
Forth from the dewy dell where they had sunk to sleep 
While hue on hue bursts glittering from the ground, 
Where flower and leaf with tears of pearl do weep, 
A paradise for me, is here, this world around. 

Look up! the very mountain’s giant head 
Proclaims already the most festal hour ; 

Eternal light is earlier round it shed, 

Which later downward turns to us its power. 

Now to the green-sunk Alpine glade, 

A new-born beam and brightness lending, 

Gradual from on high descending ;— 

Forth bursts the sun! and blinded by the ray, 

His brightness pains the eye,—alas! I turn away. 


So when a hope, our anxious hearts which wrung, 

Has boldly struggled to its highest aim, 

And finds fulftilment’s gate wide open flung ;— 

Sudden breaks forth an overpowering flame 

From these unending depths ; we stand confounded ; 
We wished to kindle but the torch of life, 

By flaming billows we are close surrounded. 

And what a flame! Love is it? is it Strife? 

Which fearful round us winds alternate joys and ill, 

So that to earth we look for shelter, in our earliest veil. 


So thou then, Sun, behind me mayst remain ! 
The cataract gushing through the cloven rock, 
On that with rapture can I gaze again. 
Spreading itself it rushes shock on shock, 

Now in a thousand, now in thousand streams 
Sparkling, the foam high in the breezes beams. 
How glorious, breaking forth to meet this storm 
Arches, now clear and now dissolved in air, 

The varied bow’s changeful enduring form, 
Spreading around cool showers with vapour fair ; 
Man’s efforts mirroring, think, thou wilt better know; 
Portray’'d is this life’s image in its colour’d glow, 


The original is written in terze rime, world we saw before the gate and 


and, with the exception of the lines 
on Schiller’s skull, is the only piece 
of Gothe in that metre. 

The scene now changes for the 
throne-room in the imperial palace. 
Already the oldest traditions about 
Faust mention his appearance at the 
court of the Emperor Charles V.; 
according to others, Maximilian I., 
before whom he evoked in solemn 
incantation Alexander the Great 
.and other heroes. The conjuration 
of Helen, according to the tradition, 
took place before the students at 
‘Wittenberg. But Gothe lets Faust 
perform the latter incantation at 
the imperial court. On entering 
into the bond, Mephistopheles had 
promised Faust to show him the 
great and little world. The little 


in Auerbach’s cellar: the great 
world is brought before us in the 
following scenes. The Emperor has 
assembled his privy council: at his 
side stands the astrologer, but he 
cannot proceed to business without 
his court-fool. On inquiring for 
him he is informed by a page that 
this faithful servant fell suddenly 
down on his way to the throne- 
room, whether dead or drunk is un- 
known. Mephistopheles immedi- 
ately wedges himself in as a new 
court-fool, a character in which he 
thinks himself surest of success. 
He is immediately received by the 
Emperor instead of the old fool, 
and now business is proceeded with. 
The Lord Chancellor complains of 
the universal disregard of the laws; 
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the Commander-in-Chief, of the 
riotous conduct of the army, who 
plunder the empire, which they 
ought to protect; the First Lord of 
the Treasury laments his inability 
to procure further supplies. None 
of them all see the real cause of this 
misery, and instead of advising 
combined action, they only wish for 
some makeshift by which to remove 
for the moment the difficulties of 
their respective departments. The 
Emperor turns to his fool, Mephi- 
stopheles, asking whether he has 
not also some complaint. ‘No,’ 
replies he; seeing such splendour 
around him he cannot conceive that 
anything can go wrong anywhere; 
and immediately he proceeds to 
propose a measure such as all the 
councillors have wished for. He is 
ready to supply money. ‘The trea- 
sures, he says, ‘which men, from 
the time of the Romans till this 
day, have hidden in the earth be- 
long to the Emperor, for his is the 
soil by right.’ The Treasu: er sees 
the justice of this remark, the Chan- 
cellor suspects some satanic busi- 
ness, but the House-Marshal and 
Field-Marshal ask not whence the 
money may come, and impiety is 
nought to them. Mephistopheles, 
having set aside the Chancellor’s 
scruples by an appeal to the Astro- 
loger, proceeds to say that these 
treasures are to be brought forth by 
man’s natural and spiritual power. 
The Emperor now impatiently re- 
quires the immediate production of 
these treasures ; but Mephistopheles 
tells him to 
Take spade and mattock, dig thyself, 

Boor’s labour makes thee strong and 

stout, 

And herds of many a golden calf 

Will freely from the soil spring out ; 
telling the Emperor bluntly, with 
the freedom of a fool, that he above 
all ought to turn his earnest atten- 
tion to business. But the Emperor 
takes this only for a fool’s jest, and 
becomes more impatient; so that 
Mephistopheles sees himself again 
obliged to take refuge with the 
Astrologer, who reminds the Em- 
peror that the time of the carnival 
is at hand, and that he had better 
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not undertake such a serious matter 

in the time of merry-making, and 

likewise advises him to strengthen 

his faith, for 

Who longs for wine, ripe grapes must 
squeeze, 

Who hopes a miracle, his faith increase. 


The pleasure-seeking Emperor im- 
mediately is won by this advice, 
and having given command that 
the carnival festivities are to be 
prepared, quits his council amidst 
a flourish of trumpets. Mephisto- 
pheles goes out the last, philoso- 
phizing :— 

How fortune and desert are one, 

To fools it never can occur ; 
For if they had the wise one’s stone, 
The stone wants the philosopher. 

Faust and Mephistopheles now 
get up a great masquerade for the 
amusement of the Emperor, in which 
they wish to bring before him an 
allegorical representation of human 
life. As each group enters, it is 
named and described by the Herald. 
Gardeners enter with fruits and 
flowers, forming a pretty symbol of 
the many gifts of nature. A mother 
and her daughter next appear to 
illustrate our dependence on nature; 
woodcutters and Pulcinelle to point 
out the unequal distribution of 
wealth, and the manner in which 
men bear their appointed lot; para- 
sites and drunkards follow to repre- 
sent those who abuse the gifts of 
nature, and instead of ruling it, be- 
come its slaves. After these a poet 
delivers himself of this charming 
sentiment :— 
Know ye, what to me, a poet, 

Would right merrily be cheering ? 
Durst I sing, and durst I show it, 

Whereof none would like the hearing. 


The poets of night and of the grave 
excuse themselves, as they just now 
are occupied in a most interesting 
conversation with a newly-arisen 
vampire, from which a new kind of 
poetry may perhaps be developed.* 
The Herald allows the excuse, and 
meanwhile calls out the Grecian 
Mythology, who even in modern 
masks do not lose their character 
and charm. The Graces represent 
that benevolence which binds men 


* A sarcasm on the Romantic School, especially Prosper Merimée, 
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together, and furthers them in their 
combined efforts. As a counterpart 
are introduced the Furies, the pas- 
sions which destroy the harmony of 
society. Between these two groups 
stand the Fates, to teach us moral 
moderation. After the Herald has 
requested the last group to with- 
draw, he introduces another as the 
symbol of a state in which all are 
working harmoniously for the ad- 
vancement of the commonvweal. 
This is a sagacious elephant guided 
by Victory, whose companion, Pru- 
dence, holds in chains Fear and 
Hope. By the side of this elephant ap- 
pears Zoilo-Thersites, the type of the 
unprincipled demagogue as found 
even in the best-constituted states. 
The Herald strikes down the dema- 
gogue, when he is transformed into 
the shapes of an aspic and a bat, 
alluding perhaps to two invariable 
qualities of demagogues, ugliness 
and falsehood. To the astonish- 
ment of the Herald, some tableaux 
vivants make now their appearance, 
which are not contained in his offi- 
cial programme, and which he feels 
unable to introduce and describe 
formally. Mephistopheles and Faust 
have devised these masks as an 
agreeable diversion for the Em- 
peror, who is so sadly in want of 
money. A beautiful boy drives a 
chariot on the scene, on which is 
enthroned Plutus, the God of Riches. 
Under the mask of Plutus, Faust 
himself is hidden.* The boy who 
guides the car of Plutus is the em- 
blem of Art, the favourite protégé of 
Wealth. ‘This boy is little heeded 
by the bystanders, who pay more 
attention to Plutus himself. The 
multitude always admires showy 
wealth more than art. Plutus now 
opens a large chest, showing his 
immense treasures, which excite the 
rapacity of the multitude. In spite 
of the Herald’s remonstrances at- 
tempts are made to seize upon 
them. Plutus-Faust takes the 
Herald’s staff, and changes the gold 
and jewels into burning and flaming 
masses. With his staff he now 
draws a magic circle to keep away 
the people, symbolizing the myste- 
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rious restraint which the law exer- 
cises over the multitude. With 
great noise appears now the next 
group, a tableau vivant of a state 
ruined by its prince and his ad- 
visers. This is done by the god 
Pan, accompanied by Satyrs, Fauns, 
and Gnomes, who are all in direct 
opposition to the Victory and Pru- 
dence, who accompanied the ele- 
phant. With great tumult Pan is 
led to the chest of Plutus, by whose 
tremendous wealth he seems de- 
lighted; but the flames, which are 
still blazing in the magic treasures 
of Faust-Plutus, catch the beard of 
the mask: the actor runs risk of 
being burned to death. In the up- 
roar which follows, the discovery is 
made that Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles assigned the part of Pan to 
the Emperor himself, who thus is 
taught what his neglect of affairs 
and seeking after money will bring 
him to. Faust conjures the flames, 
or rather he puts an end to the 
delusion. 

This scene was suggested to 
Gothe by the terrible catastrophe 
in the palace of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg at Paris, on the 1st of July, 
1810. By the ignition of a gauze 
dress the whole ball-room was set 
in a blaze, and, besides the loss of 
property, the Prince had to mourn 
over the untimely death of his lady. 
The incidents themselves, however, 
were modelled upon the tragic oc- 
currence at the court of Charles VI, 
King of France. During the Car- 
nival, 1394, six French noblemen 
dressed, for the diversion of the 
King at one of the masquerades, as 
Satyrs, in fixing hemp by means of 
tar to their bodies. The King was 
so much pleased with their appear- 
ance that he immediately assumed 
the like costume; but behaving 
somewhat rudely to the Duchesse 
de Berry, she held him fast, and 
insisted upon his giving his name. 
This the King refused. The Duke 
of Orleans then took a torch from 
one of the attendants, and held it to 
the King’s face, setting thereby fire 
to the pitch and hemp. In the up- 
roar which followed four of the 


* Mr. Lewes laments that Faust himself does not appear in the mask. I think it is 
not saying too much, that Mr. Lewes really never read Faust through. 
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gentlemen dressed as Satyrs, were 
burned to death. The King’s life 
was saved, but the terror worked so 
on his mind that he never recovered 
his reason. 

Besides this the mask gives us 
a lively picture of the idle occupa- 
tions of the Emperor. Out of the 
whole number of tableaux espe- 
cially designed for his instruction, 
he only picks out the mask of 
Plutus as the one pleasing him 
most, since it has especial reference 
to his present condition. Mr. Lewes 
strangely says that in this mask 
‘quotable passages abound, especially 
on the follies of literature.’ 

The next scene is laid in the 
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pleasure-gardens of the palace. The 
careless and cheerful Emperor pre- 
fers giving audience rather in a 
fresh garden than in an antiquated 
state-room. During the performance 
of the mask, we now learn that 
Mephistopheles has obtained the 
Emperor's signature to the paper- 
money which is to represent the 
hidden treasures of which he spoke. 
The chief officers of the Emperor 
are grealy elated by the sudden 
change brought about in their af- 
fairs; only they cannot exactly see 
how paper can have such a value. 
Faust says that it behoves the Chan- 
cellor to tell these things, and the 
Chancellor speaks as follows :— 


In my old days at length I’m happy grown— 
Now hear and see the leaf so big with fate, 
Which has all woe to weal changed in our state: 


[He reads.] 


* To all who ask be ’t known henceforth, 
This bill a thousand crowns is worth ; 
Secured as certain pledge there stands 
The wealth uncounted, buried in our lands, 
Now ’tis arranged that this rich treasure 
So soon as raised shall pay its measure.’ 


The Emperor cannot comprehend 
this, and suspects that his signature 


must have been forged. But he is 
reassured by the Treasurer :— 


Sire, recollect, this thou thyself didst sign, 

The bygone night, when‘mighty Pan you were— 
The chancellor and myself spoke to you there : 

‘ This festal pleasure for yourself prepare, 

With a few pen-strokes bless this folk of thine,’ 
You drew them clear, then were they in this night 
By sorcerer’s art made thousandfold outright. 

That all alike their aid might know, 

We straightway stamped off many a row. 


Ten, thirty, fifty, hundreds are prepared ; 


? 


You cannot think how well your folk have fared. 
Look to your town, else half in death ’twas moulded, 
Now all alive, now all in mirth unfolded, 

Though long thy name the world has blessed, 

Yet never gave it so much gladness ; 

The alphabet may lose the rest, 

These letters banish all our sadness, 


The Emperor is glad enough to 
allow the circulation of the paper- 
money, though he is as much in 


the dark on the subject as before. 
Faust tells him that 


Spirits with the deep who fitly cope, 
May in the boundless have a boundless hope, 


Mephistopheles shows the conve- 
nience and superiority of paper over 
metal, which, when it is wanted, 
you may get at the money-changer’s, 
or ‘you have only to dig a bit.” 
The Emperor appoints Faust and 
Mephistopheles Masters of the Trea- 


sury, to guard the hidden treasures, 
and dig for them, if need be. On the 
people the sudden supply of money 
has had a most desirable effect ; 
the one is now enabled to lay in a 
stock of wine, the other buys trin- 
kets for his love; still another goes 
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to the gambling-table, and one pays 
his debts. The original fool only, 
who by this time has recovered 
from his tumble, suspects that 
something is wrong; and, after 
various questions on the nature of 
the paper-currency, resolves to buy 
an estate. Mephistopheles has no 
doubt on the fool’s wisdom. Thus 
Géthe shows that landed property 
is always the safest. The whole 
scene corresponds to the one in 
Auerbach’s cellar, At Auerbach’s 
Faust seeks the highest enjoyment, 
and finds the lowest. At the Em- 
peror’s court he seeks the highest 
action, but finds only jobbery. As 
Faust could not sympathize with 
the students, who lowered them- 
selves to brutes, so he cannot 
heartily co-operate with men who 
govern the state by makeshifts. 
He therefore appears in both scenes 
rather taciturn. 

Faust now draws Mephistopheles 
aside into a dark gallery, where he 
communicates to him that he pro- 
mised the Emperor to conjure for 
him the shades of Paris and Helen, 
and requests his assistance in the 
matter. But Mephistopheles de- 
clares that he has no power over 
heathen spirits, who dweil in a hell 
of their own. Unwillingly he dis- 
closes that there is one way in 
which Faust himself may bring the 
Grecian heroes and heroines to day- 
light. He must descend to the 
Mothers, goddesses who dwell where 
there is neither time nor space, in 
the ‘ Untrodden-not-to-be-trodden- 
upon.” The whole scene corre- 
sponds to the Witch’s Kitchen. 
Also here Faust is to be mystified, 
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and the nonsense of the witch ap- 
pears in the superlative in the 
fiction of the Mothers. We know 
for certain from Eckermann and 
Riemer that Géthe had in his mind 
certain Sicilian divinities called the 
Mothers, mentioned by Plutarch in 
his Life of Marcellus. No doubt he 
wished these mysterious goddesses 
to serve several purposes. The 
ordinarily received opinion is, that 
he means by them the types, the 
ideas of things, which Faust must 
grasp before he can understand the 
forms of beauty. If Mephistopheles 
allows Faust to force this informa- 
tion from him, we see what a great 
power our hero has already acquired 
over his sensuality. Mephistopheles 
praises him ironically, that he knows 
now the devil right well, and gives 
him a little key, which is to lead 
him to the Mothers. Faust reso- 
lutely stamps with his foot, and 
sinks down. 

During his absence Mephisto- 
pheles gains great favour at court, 
especially with the ladies. To one 
he gives a strange recipe for a beau- 
tifying lotion, two others he cures 
homeeopathically, the lame one by 
a kick, the distressed lover by tell- 
ing her to swallow a coal, and simi- 
lar prescriptions. 

The court now adjourns to the 
antiquated Hall of the Knights, 
where a theatre has been erected 
for the impending incantation. The 
Herald describes the scene and the 
return of Faust, who ascends in the 
robes of a priest. A tripod rises 
with him from the cave. Pathe- 
tically he invokes the Mothers :— 


In your names, Mothers, ye who hold your throne 
In boundlessness, for ever dwelling lone, 

Yet sociably, around your head are rife 
Moving, life’s images, yet wanting life ; 

What once was, in all show and lustre seen, 
Stirs there, they'll ever be, as they have been. 
These ye dispense, in your all-ruling might, 
Unto the tent of day or vault of night. 

On some, life’s course its grasp all gently lays, 
While the magician some may daring raise ; 

In rich profusion he lets each one bold, 

The wonderful which he desired, behold. 


Paris and Helen appear before 
the eyes of the anxious spectators, 
who look at these ideal beauties 
with their preconceived conven- 


tional notions of beauty. To the 
Emperor their appearance is merely 
an amusing exllibition, whilst to 
Faust it is the earnest striving to 
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conceive and understand the ideal. 
Amusing are the remarks of the 
ladies, who all find fault with Helen 
and praise Paris, whilst the knights 


& 
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criticise Paris and admire Helen. 
A learned philologist finds an op- 
portunity for quoting Homer :— 


All Troja’s greybeards she did please right well, 
And here that seems completely to agree, 
I am not very young, and yet she pleases me. 


Faust is seized by an irresistible 
longing, he makes a rush at Helen, 
but when he has scarcely touched 
her the whole apparition vanishes 
with an explosion. Faust faints, 
and is carried away by Mephisto- 
pheles. ‘The ideal is not to be ob- 
tained at a bound, but can only be 
understood by contemplation and 
calm study. But as in the Witch’s 
Kitchen by the vision of a female 
form Faust was prepared for the 
stage of sentiment, so he is here, by 
the apparition of Helen, prepared 
fora higher phase of development. 
We must remember how, by a care- 
ful study of Greek art, Gothe ob- 
tained that much-praised clearness 
and objectivity. 

Second Act.—As earnest study 
and contemplation are again needed, 
Faust is transferred to a place fit 
for the purpose. We discover him 
lying on a couch in his study. The 
return to the old scene calls forth 
a comparison with his former men- 
tal condition. Mephistopheles says 


that he ‘whom Helen paralyzes, 
does not so soon come to his senses 
gain, which indicates that Faust 
will not allow this impulse to be 
repressed, but advance further in 
his career. Mephistopheles once 
more assumes Faust’s gown. Be- 
fore putting it on, he shakes out of 
it a number of insects which have 
taken up their abode in the fur, as 
the mistaken ideas roosted in the 
head of its proprietor, whilst he sat 
quietly in his study, shut out from 
all contact with reality. In a like 
manner, as we shall see presently, 
Wagner has in the mean time got 
his head full of crotchets. Mephis- 
topheles, arrayed as Professor, rings 
the bell for the Famulus, from whom 
we learn that Wagner has taken the 
place of Faust during the absence 
of the latter. Mephistopheles re- 
turns to his old trick, and delivers 
himself of an ironical rhapsody on 
the learning of the schools, espe- 
cially of Wagner, who, says the Fa- 
mulus— 


Of the learned once most neat, 

Now like a collier complete, 

From ear to nose is blackened. 

With fire-blowing his eyes are red, 

O’er every moment he so longs, 

*Tis music in his ears to hear the tongs. 


The Famulus is despatched ‘in 
search of Wagner. Meanwhile the 
student, whom we saw already in 
the first part receiving advice from 
Mephistopheles, enters. He has 
since taken a bachelor’s degree, and 
is full of Fichte’s philosophy. He 
thinks to know everything, to have 


discovered everything, and forms a 
striking contrast to his own self, as 
portrayed in the first part. He ad- 
vises Mephistopheles not to make 
fun of him this time, as he expects 
something else. The answer he re- 
ceives is this :— 


Should we to youth the plain truth tell, 

It pleases not their yellow beaks so well. 

But when the course of years has sped, 
And they have something solid won, 

They deem all come from their own head, 
And call their master simpleton. 


BACHELOR. 


Or rogue, perhaps; for who that teaches youth 
Directly tells them the straightforward truth ? 
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Mephistopheles tells him that he which the Bachelor seems highly 
is now in a fit state to be taught, at amused, for 


All experience man e’er gains 
Is out and out not worth the learning’s pains. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (after a pause). 
I thought so long ago, I was an ass, 
And now I think stale and absurd I was, 


BACHELOR. 
I’m glad of that; there’s understanding stable ; 
The first old man I’ve found reasonable. 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 
For hidden golden wealth I sought, 
And forth but fearful coals I brought. 


3ACHELOR. 
Don’t you confess that your bald pate is full 
As worthless as is yonder hollow skull ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Pardon me, friend, you grow uncivil quite. 


BACHELOR. 
One lies in German, if one is polite. 


After which the young man sings the praises of youth, and winds up 
thus :— 
Old age cold fever is assuredly, 
In frost of whimsical necessity ; 
When thirty years are past and fled 
We may be deemed as good as dead. 
It would be best by times to kill you all. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The Devil here may now sing very small. 


BACHELOR, 
If I will not, there dare no Devil be. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside). 

The Devil soon will give a fall to thee. 
BACHELOR. 

Of youth this is the noblest vocation ; 
The world was not ere I gave it creation ; 
I led the sun up from the sea to range ; 
With me the moon began her course of change ; 
My path to gild, the day grew bright, 
The earth grew green and bloomed for me ; 
At my command on that first night 
Sprang forth the starry canopy. 
Who besides me your treedom wrought 
From bands of Philistine-cramping thought ? 
Moreover free as me my spirit shows ; 
I follow glad the light which in me glows, 
And keenly roam on my own rapturous track, 
The bright before me, darkuess at my back, 


With these words the Bachelor phistopheles to the laboratory of 
departs; and Mephistopheles hopes Wagner, who is busily occupied in 
that though the must may be wild the manufacture of an homunculus. 
and absurd, still finally it will be- The homunculus, or living man 
come a good wine. Hisfinaladvice, produced by artificial generation, 
however, is— was one of the great problems of 

Consider how the Devil's eld, the alchemists. Paracelsus gives 
ieaak ail Se: etiinestenh tien then minute instructions in his book, De 

; Generatione [terum, by the observa- 

We now are transferred with Me- tion of which an artificial man may 
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really be produced in about forty 
weeks. And, says he, as they re- 
ceive their life by art, so art is, so 
to say, inborn and embodied in 
them. Gdthe makes use of this 
superstitious belief in an homun- 
culus by making it a representation 
of Faust’s soul, as seized by that 
ardent longing and striving after 
the ideal. Its dramatic object is to 
lead Faust to the classical Wal- 
purgis-night, to which Mephisto- 
pheles, a northern spectre, stripped 
of everything ideal, cannot take him. 
And still, on Greek ground only is 
Faust to pursue his further studies. 
That Wagner, the dry stick, must 
assist in the manufacture of the 
homunculus, is a characteristic cir- 
cumstance. It is the dry learning 
of the classical philologist which 
opens to us the ideal world of 
Greek beauty. As in the first part 
Githe ridiculed in Wagner his fel- 
low-student Wagner at Strasburg, 
so he hits here at another Wagner, 
who died as recently as 1841, and 
who made some noise as a crack- 
brained lecturer. He maintained 
that all organic bodies were but 
crystallized metals, and that che- 
mists would yet succeed in the 
production of living beings. The 
homunculus being ready, he im- 
mediately, at the request of Mephis- 
topheles, exercises his influence on 
Faust, who in his dream sees a 
vision of Greek mythology. Ho- 
munculus then orders Mephisto- 
pheles to wrap Faust in his cloak 
and follow him on his expedition to 
the classical Walpurgis-night, whilst 
Wagner is left behind to study old 
parchments, and perhaps to discover 
the dot upon the @. 

The scene changes for the Phar- 
salian Fields, which Géthe has 
taken the poetical licence of placing 
on the banks of the Peneios. The 
locality is happily chosen. Géthe, 
making use of a tradition respecting 
the Fields of Marathon, supposes 
that every year, on the anniversary 
of the battle, the ghostly combatants 
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arise to repeat the contest. He 
takes this opportunity of resusci- 
tating not only the ancient warriors, 
but also a variety of antique forms, 
illustrative of the gradual progress 
of Greek art. The Thessalian witch 
Erichtho, whom Sextus Pompeius 
consulted on the result of the im- 
pending battle, describes the scene. 
The plain is waving with white tents, 
the watch-fires glow, the moon 
gleams on the blood-stained ground. 
Suddenly she scents something liv- 
ing, and withdraws. Our aérial tra- 
vellers arrive; Homunculus some- 
what shy amongst the spectres, 
Mephistopheles quite at home 
amongst them. As soon as Faust 
touches the ground, he inquires for 
Helen. On the advice of Homun- 
culus, he goes now from fire to fire, 
meeting at first the crudest forms 
of Greek art, the Sphinxes and 
Griphons, of all of whom he inquires 
the way to Helena. They cannot 
understand him; they reach not up 
to the days of Helena. So he pro- 
ceeds to the river-deities of Peneios, 
the Sirens and Nymphs. Here is 
already a beautiful form, not a mere 
attempt at the representation of a 
shape. Therefore Faust can in 
their presence receive news from 
Helen, and that from Chiron. Chi- 
ron, called by Homer the justest of 
centaurs, belongs by his form yet to 
the cruder productions of Greek art, 
being half horse, halfman. Never- 
theless, he is a well-selected person. 
For in his grotto on Mount Pelion, 
he educated many heroes: Peleus, 
Telamon, Achilles, Asklepios, The- 
seus, and Jason. He taught men 
religious rites and music. Still, 
being on a lower stage of develop- 
ment than Faust, he cannot quite 
understand the desire of the in- 
quirer, and therefore leads him to 
the prophetess Manto, who informs 
Faust that he must himself descend 
to the shades in order to find Helen. 
In her grotto, then, we leave him, 
entering on his mysterious expe- 
dition.* 


* Faust at the Walpurgis-night thus represents to us Géthe’s Art-studies and his 
Italian journey. As in the Brocken scene we saw the old northern gods, and proceeded 
gradually from the ugly to the most horrible spectre, so here we see the Greek spectres, 
and rise gradually until we see the forms of gods and goddesses. 
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We now must look round for 
Mephistopheles and Homunculus. 
In curiously entwined scenes, they 
come, one after another, before us. 
We will follow each of them sepa- 
rately, as we did with Faust. . 

Mephistopheles comes to the clas- 
sical Walpurgis-night without any 
higher aim. He therefore amuses 
himself by making fun of the dif- 
ferent spectres he meets. Roaming 
by himself from fire to fire, he seeks 
adventures. The ascending scale 
in all these forms, which Faust 
studied attentively, is not perceived 
by him. He finds the Greek devils 
more shameless than the northern 
ones, and much too life-like; nor 
do the griphons consider that he is 
one of them. Géothe vents every- 
where his dislike of the gloomy 
northern mythology of witches and 
devils, and contrasts them with the 
creations of Greek tradition. The 
northern devil, Mephistopheles, must 
therefore descend, step by step, the 
scale, which Faust ascended. From 
Sphinxes to Griphons, to the La- 
mize, to whom he begins to make 
love in his coarse way. Lamia, 
changed by Juno ina fit of jealousy, 
into a cannibal monster, is the type 
of the apparitions, which are here 
made the representatives of the 
lowest sensual enjoyment. The 
Lamiz disappoint Mephistopheles, 
who hesitates for awhile— 


But if no witches were at all, 
Who the Devil would Devil be? 


With which consolation he renews 
his courtship. There, most unop- 
portunely for the Lamiz, appears 
Empusa, the monster with the foot 
of an ass, who sees in the northern 
visitor a dear cousin. After a short 
meeting with Homunculus, Mephis- 
topheles descends to the Oreads and 
Dryads, and meets at last the three 
Phorcyads, or Phorcydes, daughters 
of Chaos, who between them had but 
one tooth and one eye. With them 
he seems to get on better ; and finally 
he assumes the shape of one of 
them, leaving the scene in a form 
that would frighten even devils in 
the pool of hell. 

Homunculus, the representative 
of the calm striving for ideal beauty, 


[ October, 


has as yet not been able to come 
into existence. In the phial in 
which he was born, he hovers over 
the Pharsalian fields. In his wan- 
derings he meets Thales and Anaxa- 
goras, who are discussing geological 
questions. The cause of Neptunism 
is espoused by Thales, whilst An- 
axagoras upholds the theory of 
Vulcanism. Géthe vents in their 
conversation his displeasure at the 
Vulcanists, who to him seemed to 
start from an unnatural hypothesis. 
Thales leads Homunculus to Pro- 
teus, who by his metamorphoses 
shows what mental changes must 
take place in the Homunculus be- 
fore he can attain real existence. 
In effecting this, Humunculus is 
assisted by Nereus, who is just 
going to celebrate a festival, to 
which he has asked the fairest god- 
desses of the sea. In a procession 
of these nymphs, in which one fair 
band is always succeeded by a 
fairer one, Homunculus is taught 
the gradual development of Greek 
art, until Galatea, the fairest of all, 
appears, at whose chariot the phial 
in which he is enclosed is broken, 
and nothing remains of him but 
a mystic light shed around the 
nymph, at whose sight the ideal 
of beauty became clear to him. 
Faust, we must suppose, has by 
this time penetrated to Helen. His 
desire having been fulfilled, there is 
no more need of Homunculus. 

Third Act.—Our path becomes 
clearer. The great difficulties of 
the second part of /aust, especially 
the classical Walpurgis-night, are 
behind us. The next three acts, 
especially the present one, are more 
familiar to the reader, and we need 
not enter so much into details. 

The scene is in Sparta, before 
Tyndareus’ high house. Helen ap- 
pears, neither a phantom nor 2 
faithless spouse, for whom we could 
feel no sympathy; but the real 
Helen, just returned from Troy, 
to which she had been abduced 
against her will, and only slandered 
by evil reports. Anxious as to her 
fate and her enraged husband's 
intention, but calm and queenly, 
she salutes her paternal and nuptial 
mansion. Menelaus has ordered 
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her to prepare a sacrifice: the 
ewers, the altar, the wood, and axe, 
are ready; only the victim is want- 
ing, which is the cause of her alarm. 
However, she enters the house, and 
there meets Phoreyas. The ideal of 
Greek beauty stands opposed to the 
most horrible conception of Greek 
fiction. Phoreyas (Mephistopheles) 
has obtained the post of stewardess 
to King Menelaus. She frightens 
Helen into the belief that she is to 


be the victim about to be sacrificed; 


but she darkly hints that there is 
still a way of escape, and this Helen 
and the attendant chorus of maidens 
are eager to learn. After a long 
colloquy, Phoreyas states this asy- 
lum to be in a barbarian tower. 
Whilst Helen and her maidens are 
distracted, and hesitate what to do, 
they hear a trumpet, and thinking 
that it is King Menelaus, they 
readily consent to accept the advice 
of Phoreyas. Nobody wishes to die, 
and Helen, with the chorus, are of 
the common opinion. A thick fog 
arises around them, and from Tyn- 
dareus’ high house they are trans- 
ferred to a medizval castle. This 
is the castle of Faust, who now 
enters upon his courtship of the 
queen. Helen here represents the 
flight of Grecian art to the northern 
nations, and Faust the civilization 
of the north. The two approach 
each other, and the symbolic court- 
ship of Faust results in his marriage 
with Helena. The offspring of this 
mion is Euphorion, the modern 
romantic poetry. According to 
tradition, Helen: bore a son to 
Achilles in the Happy Isles, whose 
name was Euphorion. Jupiter after- 
wards destroyed this son of Helen 
by a thunderbolt. This tradition 
Goithe has skilfully used in making 
Euphorion the representative of the 
modern romantic school, as the type 
of which he selects Byron. Carlyle 
has expressed some doubts as to 
Gothe’s having really meant Byron 
by Euphorion, but these are now 
decidedly set aside by the since 
published correspondence of Gothe 
with Zelter, in which, speaking of 
the age of Helen, he sportively 
Says: ‘ IT have been running myself 
after her these sixty years, and in 
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my play she appears from the de- 
struction of Troy to the fall of 
Missolunghi.’ Euphorion, the genius 
without wings, enters with his 
parents. Against their remon- 
strances, he rushes away from them, 
and wildly chases the maidens of 
the chorus (Byron’s youth) ; he then 
springs higher and higher up the 
rocks until he stands in the midst 
of Pelops’ land, acquainted both 
with sea and land (Childe Harold). 
The chorus now believes itself to 
see Euphorion gleaming in armour, 
as for conquest, while Euphorion 
exclaims that war is the signal- 
cry, but man’s iron breast is a firm 
fort (Greek war). Faust and 
Helen’s anxiety for their child rises 
to the highest point, when Eupho- 
rion casts himself into the air, and 
meets the fate of Icarus. His cor- 
poreal part vanishes immediately, 
but his mantle and lyre remain 
behind. In the lamentation of the 
chorus over the death of their 
favourite, Géthe once more utters 
his high respect for the British 
poet. Her child being dead, Helen 
feels a longing for the quiet world 
of spirits; for bliss and beauty join 
not durably. She embraces Faust, 
her bodily frame vanishes, only the 
veil of Helen remains in his hands; 
which, as Phorcyad informs him, 
will bear him quickly over all below, 
away from everything mean, to the 
ether. The dress of Helen loosens 
itself into clouds, in which Faust is 
carried away. Though the romantic 
and classic cannot be intimately 
united, yet the mere classical form, 
the dress of beauty, raises us above 
everything common. The chorus 
being left alone with Phorcyad, 
seeks refuge in trees and bushes, 
representing Géthe’s studies in Mor- 
phology, and especially his meta- 
morphosis of plants. 

The forms of the third act appear 
at first life-like and plastic; but 
the nearer Helen approaches‘F aust, 
the more she becomes an allegoric 
figure. The metres in the same 
manner gradually change from the 
classical tragic metres to the most 
varied rhymed verses. In classical 
poetry the idea and form are har- 
moniously wedded, but in romantic 
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poetry the form becomes the symbol 
of the idea. The skill with which 
this is done makes the Helena the 
gem of the second part. 

Fourth Act.—Faust steps from 
the cloud into which the veil and 
garment of Helen had been trans- 
formed.~ From a jagged rocky sum- 
mit he looks after the cloud which 
brought him. Drawing eastward in 
its curling train, he fancies once 
more to see a godlike female form, 
which disperses not, but floats into 
ether. Mephistopheles now makes 
his appearance, marching in seven- 
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leagued boots.* These seven- 
leagued boots remind us that we 
are again on romantic mediyal 
ground, and that Faust has got far 
inadvance of Mephistopheles. The 
latter begins again his old tricks, 
enters upon a geological discussion 
on the origin of this mountain, and, 
as a devil, naturally espouses the 
theory of the Vulcanists. This 
is Goéthe’s final sarcasm on his 
much-hated opponents in science. 
His own view is once more ex- 
pressed by Faust :— 


For me this mountain mass rests nobly dumb; 

I ask not whence it is, nor why ’tis come, 
Herself when Nature in herself did found 

This globe of earth, she then did purely round; 
The summit and abyss her pleasure made, 
Mountain to mountain, rock to rock she laid; 
The hillocks down she neatly fashioned then, 
To valleys softened them with gentle train. 
Then all grew green and bloom’d, and in her joy 
She needs no foolish spoutings to employ, 


Faust now informs Mephistopheles 
that he is attracted by a mighty 
aim, and requests him to guess 
what it is. Mephistopheles by his 
guesses means to distract Faust 


from this high aim. He supposes 
it is wealth, power, or the possession 
of fair women; but it is none of 
these, so that the tempter de 
spairs :— 


How can one guess at what you’re striving ? 
Sure something very high you seek ; 

So near the moon you have been driving, 
Perhaps ’tis there your pleasures stick ? 


3ut Faust tells him that this globe 
contains space enough for mighty 
deeds, and that the deed is all, the 
glory nothing. How much this 
reminds us of his translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, ‘In the begin- 
ning was the deed!’ Faust is 
desirous of obtaining the strand of 
the sea, to prevent its encroaching 
on the land, and make it habitable 
for the people. All individual 
effort seems to him worthless, ex- 
cept when it is exercised for the 
benefit of his fellow-men. At the 
moment they are discussing this, 
the din of arms and sound of trum- 
pets are heard. The Emperor is in 
danger of being dethroned. The 
delusion of the paper-money has 
been short; a crisis has at last 


* The literal translation is : 


come, and the rebellious people 
have elected an anti-Emperor. Me- 
phistopheles proposes to Faust to 
take the chief command, and save 
the Emperor by magic means ; but 
he thinks it improper for him to 
command in an affair he does not 
understand. He will no more try 
to do everything, and pretend to 
know everything. Still he feels 
compassion for the Emperor, and 
would like to help him. Mephisto- 
pheles therefore calls up the three 
mighty men of King David, whom 
he calls characteristically Fightbold, 
Catchquick, and Holdfast. With 
them the two inseperable com- 
panions descend the mountain, and 
offer their assistance to the dis- 
tressed Emperor. Soon the dis- 


A seven-leagued boot steps up, another follows, Mephis- 


topheles descends, the boots hasten on,—Hayward, otherwise so careful, has blundered in 


this passage. 
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position for the battle is made; 
Mephistopheles calls forth an army 
of spirits, lightning gleams from 
their lances, thunders roll in the 
air, rivers rush across the path of 
the enemy. From an eminence 
the Emperor and his staff view the 
progress of the magic battle; the 
two ravens of Mephistopheles fly 
busily to and fro, bearing his com- 
mands, and reporting progress. At 
last the victory is obtained. In the 
rival Emperor’s tent, the Emperor 
gives first orders to sing a Te Deum 
for the victory which has been won 
by the aid of the devil, and then 
grants to Faust, as a reward for his 
services, the strand of the sea. But 
even this barren honour he cannot 
obtain without having to contest 
the rapacity and envy of the arch- 
bishop. The whole act represents 
Githe’s position towards the Revo- 
lution and Restoration. 

Fifth Act.— Many years have 
passed since the conclusion of the 
preceding act. Faust, the Titan, has 
turned a Dutchman on a large scale. 
He has grown old, he has built a 
splendid castle, a magnificent har- 
bour, made canals, and erected dykes. 
Mephistopheles is his steward, the 
three mighty men are his captains. 
The people around him enjoy the 
fruits of this one man’s activity. 
jut still the failings of humanity 
beset him and prevent his complete 
happiness. He feels grieved that a 
cottage in which Philemon and 
Baucis live is in his way. It ob- 
structs the view of a lighthouse 
which he means to build. He there- 
fore gives orders to Mephistopheles 
to persuade the ancient couple to 
accept a better plot of ground in 
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his domain; but they prefer to “re- 
main in a place endeared to them 
by childish recollection. Mephisto- 
pheles unscrupulously resolves to ex- 
pel the old people on his own hand, 
with the aid of the three mighty men, 
by setting fire to their cottage. 
But, unfortunately, Philemon and 
Baucis, together with a stranger 
whom they harbour in their cottage, 
are burned. The behaviour of the 
three mighty men illustrates the 
relations of the Schlegels to Géthe, 
and the whole act is an allegory of 
the literary activity of the old 
Géthe. Faust is greatly grieved 
at this sad accident. ‘Whilst medi- 
tating on it, four grey old women 
present themselves to him—Want, 
Guilt, Sorrow,and Care. The three 
former cannot approach Faust, but 
Care slips in through the keyhole. 
By her breath Faust is blinded; 
but although blinded, he feels a new 
light shining clearer within. The 
great work of benefiting his fellow- 
dwellers on the seashore must bo 
completed before his death, A 
marsh, extending to the boundaries 
of his domain, at the foot of a 
mountain, must be drained. No 
longer shall the pestiferous exhala- 
tions infest the atmosphere which 
his vassals breathe. Mephistopheles 
is commanded to summon all his 
labourers to work at the drain. 
Mephistopheles, divining Faust’s 
approaching end, summons only the 
Lemures to dig his grave. Faust 
listens joyfully to the clang of 
spades; already he sees the work 
accomplished ; the land looks like a 
paradise, whilst the floods rage 
without :— 


Yes; on this aim am I now wholly bent; 
This is my wisdom’s last resolved intent ; 

For freedom he alone deserves, and life, 

Who daily has to gain them in the strife. 

So, girt by danger, childhood, manhood’s prime, 
Old age, bring to a close their well-sperit time. 
Such busy multitude I fain would see 

Stand upon free soil with a people free ; 

And to the moment then I might declare, 

O do thou linger yet, thou art so fair! 

Nor can the traces of my earthly day 

E’en in the lapse of ages die away. 

Such a presentiment of lofty bliss 

1 now enjoy ; my loftiest moment this. 
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" In the anticipation of his plea- 
sure he has uttered those fatal 
words to the moment, ‘Stay, thou 
art so lovely fair.’ He immediately 
falls down,— 

The clock does stand, 

And the falling hand 

Marks for him the time no more, 


~ Mephistopheles is delighted that 
his time of service is over at last. 
But by heavenly intercessions he 
has lost of late so many souls 
which he ought to have had, that to 
make sure of this most cunning 
soul, he calls in a variety of lesser 
devils who bring with them the 
jaws of hell. One band of them he 
places at the head, for very likely 
the soul will try to escape there, 
he was always high-minded ; others 
are to look to the lower regions, hy 
which Mephistopheles ridicules the 
many modern theories on the seat 
of the soul, and Géthe shows the 
impotence of the medieval phan- 
tom of a devil. But just when Me- 
phistopheles has completed his 
arrangements, appears a glory from 
above :— 


Folget Gesandte, 
Himmelsverwandte, 
Gemiichlichen Flugs ! 
Siindern vergeben, 
Staub zu beleben, 
Allen Naturen 
Freundliche Spuren 
Wirket im Schweben 
Des weilenden Zugs, 


There is sweet music here that 
softer falls than petals from blown 
roses on the grass. Angels carry 
away the soul of Faust to celestial 
regions, for the compact with the 
devil has been cancelled long ago. 
When Faust ceased to give himself 
up to sensual enjoyments, he ceased 
to be the prey of the medieval 
devil, the incarnation of sensuality. 
From that time, step by step he has 
sought and gained purer knowledge 
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and lived according to higher laws, 
The pleasure which Faust feels is 
not his own; it is the delight in 
the prosperity of others. But still 
Faust has not yet attained the 
highest bliss. It was Gothe’s fond 
belief, that in the next world the 
soul would continue to develop it- 
self, and that those who in this life 
had already attained a higher per- 
fection, would also, in the future 
life, be in advance of their earthly 
inferiors. In the songs of the 
various saints which follow, this 
gradual rising of Faust is now ex- 
pressed. The chorus of blessed 
angels who have died as children, 
express a hope that Faust, who has 
gathered so much experience in the 
lower world, will teach them. By 
the intercession of the three fallen 
women of Christian tradition, one of 
the penitents, formerly called Mar- 
garet, is now admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Virgin, to whose sphere, 
although a blessed spirit, she has 
not yet been allowed to rise. On 
Margaret’s intercession, Faust at 
last is admitted to the higher 
spheres. The whole meaning of the 
poem is finally summed up in those 
exceedingly sweet but untranslat- 
able words of the Chorts mysticus: 


Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist, nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulangliche 
Hier (in heaven) wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan, 


But was Faust saved for his 
deeds? No: Divine mercy was ex- 
tended to him. But was mercy éx- 
tended to him without faith ? 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music ont. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
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THE SKETCHER IN THE ARDENNES AND MOSELLE LAND. 


T length I have seen the Moselle. 
Not from the deck of a rushing 
steamer, which gives you flying 
glimpses of vine-clad slopes and 
castle-crowned heights, but as a 
sketcher should see it—with almost 
microscopic eyes, studying the. de- 
tails, and being rewarded by finding 
innumerable beauties in places 
utterly unknown to the mouton- 
niére race of tourists. 

I have said at length, as if the 
Moselle were a river in far-off Cathay, 
instead of flowing as it does almost 
at our doors. The fact is that I 
had made many attempts to see this 
lovely river from Coblentz, but had 
always found when there that the 
water was far too shallow to per- 
mit the steamers to ascend it. In 
America they would manage mat- 
ters differently: at least, before that 
country came to grief, clever Yankee 
captains navigated extraordinary 
steamers of such light draught that 
they were wont to boast that they 
could cross the country on the dew. 
I cannot say, though I have voyaged 
some thousands of miles in what we 
must now call the Federal and Con- 
federate States, that I ever crossed 
the prairies or the dismal swamp in 
a steamer; but I can aver that there 
were steamers on the Ohio and 
other rivers with wonderful wheels 
at their tails which seemed merely 
to brush the surface of the water; 
and indeed. they could do little 
more, for the water over which we 
skimmed, was often only afew inches 
deep. German profundity has no 
notion of this light navigation; and 
thus it often happens that when tour- 
ists want to go up or down the Mo- 
selle, the boats cannot float, though 
recently, by the introduction of 
steamers drawing very little water, 
fewer disappoinments occur. But 
so far from this sticking part being 
a subject for lamentation, the tourist 
who really desires to see the Moselle 
should rejoice, for, as I have said, 
not steamer-borne will he see its 
beauties. 

Having had the good fortune to 
meet with a party last summer 
desirous of exploring the Ardennes 
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and Moselle country in a leisurely 
manner, and to make it our tour 
instead of seeing shreds and patches 
of far-distant countries, I purpose 
in this paper giving a short account 
of our wanderings—doing, in short, 
for the Ardennes and Moselle what 
I did with respect to the Rhine in 
this journal a few years ago. 

We started from artistic Antwerp, 
journeyed to Brussels, and thence 
by the new railway route to Luxem- 
bourg. But we were not in a hurry, 
so we dallied in the forest of 
Ardennes. What acharm there is in 
this name! Shakspeare’s Ardennes, 
where mighty oaks are mossed with 


age, and where 


Dwellers will fear no enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


The Ardennes, too, of Byron, which 


Waves her green leaves 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, 


You must not, however, expect to 
see such forest scenery as these 
poets paint. The trees of Shaks- 
peare in Ardennes are now but few 
and far between; and it could no 
longer conceal an army as it con- 
cealed the German barbaric hosts 
when they fought against the Ro-’ 
man legions. 

The characteristic feature of the 
Ardennes district is wilderness: 
heathy and rocky hills with dark 
rapid streams winding round them, 
tenanted by lusty trout, but which 
are no longer to you fer nature, 
said rivers being, or at least the 
best of them, rented by English 
anglers, and strictly preserved— 
forests of oak stretching over the 
plains and crowning the hills, thinly 
inhabited by deer, boars, and wolves ; 
villages at long intervals, lonely 
cottages scattered in the valleys, and 
ruined castles frowning from rocky 
heights. 

Such a castle is that at Rochefort, 
seventy miles from Brussels, where 
we halted for a couple of days. 
This was the ancient capital of the 
earldom of Ardennes, and the ruins 
of the castle nodding above the 
town, attest that it was once a place 
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of no small importance. Now the 
town is shrunk to village propor- 
tions; and an inn that was a world 
too wide to hold the few travellers 
who found their way to Rochefort, 
was burnt down a few years ago 
and has not been rebuilt. The 
auberge, or Café Biron, as it is 
called, is now the best inn; and the 
best part of this is the cuisine. 
N.B.—The less you have to do with 
the beds the better for the comfort of 
your epidermis. Of course you will 
get a sketch of the castle, and many 
others may be made in the Valley of 
Homme, above Rochefort. The 
great lion of this valley is the castle 
of Mirwart, one of the strongholds of 
De la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes, of whom it was truly said : 

La guerre est ma patrie, 

Mon harnais ma maison ; 

Et, en toute saison, 

Combattre c’est ma vie, 

But the great natural lion in this 
part of Ardennes is the Trou de 
Han, a tunnei-like perforation in a 
mountain, through which flows the 
Lesse. You may pass through this 
tunnel partly on foot and partly in 
a boat, at the probable cost of a suit 
of clothes, for the way is very muddy 
and slippery. Having spent a long 
day in the Adelsberg caverns in 
Carniola, I did not explore the Trou 
de Han, preferring rather to pitch 
my tent at the cool mouth of the 
cavern from whence the river flows, 
and draw the charming effect of sun- 
light and shade. Within a few 
yards of the Trou is an edifice of 
such inn-like appearance that when 
I had finished my drawing I walked 
to it in quest of refreshment. But 
on the threshold of the door I met 
a very English figure, and was 
quickly informed that my fancied 
inn was the summer villa of the 
Baron of Spa, who, however, rarely 
occupies the house, and had let it 
to an English family. A pressing 
invitation to take a glass of wine 
followed; tourists here not being so 
numerous as to render hospitality 
costly. Nor is population dense, 
and—hear it English housewives 
who groan over butchers’ bills — 
meat is only fivepence a pound, 
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including the delicious and cele- 
brated Ardennes mutton, which 
used to be esteemed such dainty 
pabulum, that legs of it were wont 
to be surreptitiously sent to England 
in ambassadors’ bags, as presents to 
people in high places. Those, how- 
ever, were the good old times, when, 
as Sir Rowland Hill informs us, the 
National Post Office was so abused 
that it once carried, under the frank 
of a Peer in office, a pianoforte, 
Another piece of information worth 
recording is, that a few days before 
my visit to Han a great cache of 
Roman coins had been found near 
the Trou, principally those of the 
Emperor Aurelianus—confirmatory 
of the presence of the Romans in 
this part of the forest of Ardennes. 

Our next halt in the forest was at 
St. Hubert, to which place we jour- 
neyed in an omnibus, on its last 
wheels, from the Railway Station of 
Poix. The distance is only six 
miles; but we took the leisurely 
time of one hour and a half in per- 
forming it—during which‘time we 
momentarily expected to disappear 
through the yawning fissures of the 
groaning vehicle into the road. 

I take you with me to St. Hubert, 
because it is in the heart of the forest 
of Ardennes, and is an excellent 
locality for sketching purposes. The 
name is indeed suggestive of a forest, 
for you will remember—if at all 
addicted to sporting—that it is called 
after Prince Hubert, who was a 
— hunter in the ancient days, 
and who, as St. Hubert, is now the 
Patron Saint of hunters. Few le- 
gends are more picturesque than 
that respecting this Patron Saint. 
Dividing his time between hunting 
and wild debauchery, he appears to 
have feared neither God, devil, nor 
man, until, when keenly hunting a 
great stag on Good Friday, lo, a 
cross appeared between the animal’s 
antlers,* and the stag upbraided 
him for his wicked course of life. 
The miraculous sight and language 
turned the heart of the dissolute 
Prince. He hunted no more; and, 
renouncing all the vices, pomps, 
vanities, and pleasures of the world, 
gave himself up to religion — and 


* Was this a forefather of Jaques’s stag ? 
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became so devout and pure, that he 
at length was empowered to work 
mighty miracles; for he was not 
of that class of ascetics so admirably 
criticised by Voltaire in the caustic 
lines— 


Malgré la saintété de'ton auguste emploi 
Ce n’étre bon a rien de n’étre bon qu’a toi; 


but went about in a spirit of self- 
denial, and did much good. Do 
not, sceptical Protestants, doubt the 
story—for is there not a church, 
nay, a very cathedral at Hubert, to 
attest its truth! 

Indeed, few contrasts can be 
greater than the modest village of 
Hubert, and the magnificent Gothic 
church and adjoining monastery, 
which are sufficiently large to belong 
toacity. Whether St. Hubert saw 
a glorified stag that spake as no 
stag ever spake before is a matter of 
doubt, but out of the vision has grown 
this huge church in the wilds of Ar- 
dennes ; evidence amply sufficient 
to prove that St. Hubert is a pro- 
phet in his own country. ‘ Donnez 
moi un sou et je prierai le bon St. 
Hubert que vous aurez un bon tour,’ 
say the old crones of the village, 
who cluster round you. 

The exquisite choir of the church 
is lined with marble and elaborate 
wood-carvings, illustrative of the 
most notable events in St. Hubert’s 
life. Nor has his fame waned; for a 
magnificent shrine, by Weefs, has 
lately been erected over the locality 
where the Saint’s body is supposed 
to have been buried. A brisk sale 
of votive medals in honour of the 
Saint is also carried on. They bear 
a representation of the miraculous 
stag, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. A small book is also sold, 
giving an account of the life, con- 
version, and miraculous powers of 
the Saint. A pilgrimage to his 
shrine, accompanied by certain pre- 
scribed prayers, will cure hydro- 
phobia; but among other things to 
be done and left undone, it is strictly 
enjoined that the sufferer must not 
comb his or her hair for forty days. 
Buying some of the medals at a 
neighbouring shop, the seller offered 
toaccompany us to the priest’s house, 
to have them blessed by his reve- 
rence. He would, he said, perform 
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this office gratuitously; but when 
we stated that we were Protestants, 
the medal-seller turned from us with 
ill-concealed aversion. 

The vast edifice adjoining the 
church, where formerly a large fra- 
ternity of monks lived, presided over 
by the Abbot of St. Hubert, is now 
turned intoa reformatory for youths 
—a wholesome change—for if report 
speaks truly, the said monks lived 
right well on the ghostly mail levied 
on the surrounding inhabitants, on 
the plea of honouring St. Hubert. 
The monks being privileged to levy 
these contributions on the condi- 
tion of paying an annual tribute of 
three couple of stag-hounds to the 
King of France. 

Ascend the height above the 
church and you will obtain a deli- 
cious panoramic view, with fine 
sweeps of forest and open plains 
swelling to hills; and when tired of 
views and sketching, you may obtain 
excellent refreshment at the very 
comfortable inn of St. Hubert. 

We made another halt at Arlon, 
the chief town of the province. It 
is situated on a hill, the culminating 
point of which is occupied by an 
ancient convent of Capuchins. From 
the terrace of this convent the pros- 
pect embraces an immense extent 
of country, including four king- 
doms. Arlon was long tenanted by 
Roman legions; and a great num- 
ber of relics of that people have 
been recently exhumed in digging 
foundations for new houses. 

The landlady of the very comfort- 
able Hotel de l'Europe was loud in 
her complaints at the effect of the 
newly-opened railway on the price 
of provisions. Partridges, which 
were a franc a brace, are now two 
francs; meat has also greatly in- 
creased in price: the only article 
that continues cheap, being wood, 
of which enormous supplies con- 
tinue to ke received from the forest 
of Ardennes. 

Of Luxembourg, our next stage, 
what shall I say? That it is, in an 
artistic point of view, the most be- 
witching, fascinating, and at the 
same time provokingly tantalizing 
town that sketcher ever sat down 
in. Sat down, did I say? Do so if 
you dare—that is, within sight of 
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the fortifications and the Argus- 
eyed, ubiquitous sentinels — and 
mark what will become of you! 
Here at least is my experience. 
Having secured rooms in the dirty 
Hotel de Cologne, I strolled out, 
and soon spotted half-a-dozen loca- 
lities for sketches to be made in the 
cool of early morning. I was up 
with the sun; and, planting myself 
before a gateway flanked by charm- 
ing watch-towers, had only drawn 
some half-dozen lines, when I was 
pounced on by two grenadiers ‘full 
of strange oaths, and bearded like 
pards, one of whom seized me 
roughly by the shoulders, while the 
other snatched my sketch - book 
from me, and both marched me off 
to the guard-house, sputtering in- 
comprehensible words—for they 
spoke vile German patois. Arrived 
at the guard-house the officer on 
duty was apprised of my capture, 
and pending his arrival my sketch- 
book underwent rigorous scrutiny. 
Of course I was aware, as soon as 
arrested, of the magnitude of my 
offence; and as it has befallen me 
more than once during my wander- 
ings to alarm almost an entire 
garrison by displaying and using 
the small tube carrying a lead 
pencil, I was angry with myself for 
having allowed artistic zeal to out- 
run discretion. The officer on duty 
presently arrived; and perceiving 
that my sketching labours had only 
realized a few faint lines, he set me 
at liberty, with strict injunctions, 
. however, not to draw any portion of 
the fortifications, adding that if 
caught doing so, it would be his 
duty to put me in a cachot. You 
may be sure that if my sketch-book 
contains three sketches of Luxem- 
bourg, in which portions of the 
fortifications appear in conjunc- 
tion with the picturesque lower 
town, the sketches were made in 
very retired places, for the most 
part indeed from the windows of 
private houses. No word-painting 
could do justice to the extraordi- 
nary picturesqueness of Luxem- 
bourg, and more especially of the 
lower town, where quaint houses 
mingle their lines with interminable 
fortifications ; for Luxembourg, you 
will remember, is ‘la plus forte 
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place de Europe aprés Gibralter,’ 
All the mysteries of defences, con- 
structed on the most approved 
military principle, are here: case- 
mates, entirely excavated out of the 
solid rock, capable of containing 
six thousand men; deep fosses and 
drawbridges hanging high in air; 
towers, with grinning guns; masked 
batteries; ravelins, counterscarps; 
and, in short, all that appertains toa 
first-class fortress. Picturesque all 
as we saw it—slumbering in peace 
beneath an unclouded summer sun 
—how would a photographer revel 
in the place if allowed to plant his 
camera where he pleased! But no 
curious, impertinent lenses are al- 
lowed here; and the strict orders 
extant against sketching or photo- 
graphing the fortress accounts for 
the fact that scarcely any drawings 
or photographs of Luxembourg 
exist. So we shook the dust of the 
town from our feet, and went on 
our way to Tréves; not by rail, 
however, but in an open carriage; 
and if you are a lover of the beauti- 
ful, you will follow our example. 
Thus you will see much to delight. 
At Gravenmachen you strike the 
vines and the Moselle; and passing 
through the hamlet of Igel you will 
have an opportunity of seeing the 
wonderful Roman monument at 
that place. It is seventy feet high; 
and though so old that its age and 
purpose have never been settled to 
the satisfaction of antiquaries, it is 
in wonderful preservation. 

The road runs through thick 
vines as Tréves is approached, all 
of which were heavy with purple 
fruit. For now we were in the 
Moselle wine country; and with a 
proper appreciation of this delight- 
ful beverage we felt, if we did not 
say— 

Give us a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled for a long age in the damp-delved 
earth. 


At Tréves we made tender in- 
quiries respecting the Christusrock, or 
Holy Coat, which was exhibited to the 
faithful in 1844, when upwards of 
one million pilgrims paid their devo- 
tions to it. The relic is preserved 
in a coffer under the high altar, 
which is supposed to be endowed 
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with more than ordinary sanctity 
from its juxtaposition to the coat. 
According to the ancient verger, 
the relic is now very cobwebby in 
texture and appearance, so frail in- 
deed that it can scarcely be touched 
without damaging it. When ex- 
hibited it is placed within a recess 
behind the high altar, and guarded 
by the townsmen, who take their 
turn in companies, standing on 
either side of it during a certain 
number of hours daily while the 
pilgrims pass before it. The Roman 
Catholic Church declares that this 
is not only the identical coat of our 
blessed Lord, woven without seam 
from top to bottom, but also that it 
is the same vesture mentioned in 
the rgth chapter of St. John, ver. 24. 
No wonder that all believing this 
should have a great desire to see 
the reputed relic, and that those 
who are afflicted by disease should 
long to be allowed to touch it. 
Permission is accorded under cer- 
tain circumstances; but the coat is 
only allowed to be touched with the 
back of the hand. Its miraculous 
powers—according to an official 
publication, a copy of which I pur- 
chased at Tréves—are very great. 
Many cures—the authenticity of 
which are vouched for by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the Bishop of 
Tréves, and a host of other digni- 
taries of the Church—are related 
in this publication. Cripples, who 
dragged themselves with difficulty 
by the aid of crutches to the spot 
where the holy coat was exhibited, 
no sooner touched it than their 
limbs were endowed with youthful 
vigour, and, like those cured by 
our Saviour, they went their way 
rejoicing. The rigid Protestant will 
doubt all this. Let us, however, as 
a Protestant nation, rejoice that the 
Bishop of Tréves has only liberty 
now to put his episcopal im- 
primatur on relics, and has not, 
like his predecessors, power of life 
and death over unbelievers; for, 
according to local chronicles, the 
ancient Bishops of Tréves murdered 
Women who were deemed witches, 
and Jews were slaughtered, a plea- 
sant belief being entertained that 
twenty-four Hebrews boiled down 
would yield an ounce of gold. 
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‘When will the Holy Coat be 
again exhibited? I asked. The 
old verger could not tell—not, cer- 
tainly, for many years; but I ob- 
serve the official publication re- 
ferred to says that it is desirable 
that it should be occasionally shown 
to warm and revive the ancient 
faith in the hearts of nations. 
Hitherto it has only been exhibited 
at rare and long intervals. Prior 
to 1844 the exhibition took place in 
1512, 1655, and 1810. Interest, 
however, appears to have power 
over the Bishop of Tréves, to whose 
custody it is confided; for, accord- 
ing to the waiter at the ‘ Rothes 
Haus,’ an Englishman of rank con- 
trived to persuade the Bishop not 
only to show him the coat, but— 
hear it ye relic worshippers—to give 
him a tiny fragment of it, ‘ pos- 
sessed of which,’ said the waiter, 
‘though it was but as a grain of 
dust, he seemed bereft of reason, so 
wild was his joy.’ 

We are bound for the Moselle, 
and must not linger in Tréves; and 
yet it is hard to leave the glorious 
old monuments in this most inte- 
resting city. Where shall we find 
the past and present more closely 
allied? As we stand on the bridge 
over the Moselle, built 28 years B.c., 
a steamer pufis the breath of the 
nineteenth century through its dark 
arches, and whichever way we turn 
we feel the influence of far back 
ages; for so well preserved are 
many of the Roman monuments 
that it requires no great imaginative 
power to restore them to their pris- 
tine condition. The Porta Nigra 
needs, indeed, no imaginative resto- 
ration; for though built in the 
fourth century it is nearly as per- 
fect as when the Legions of Rome 
passed through it. And reclining 
breast-deep in the vines, when the 
sun fires the many-spired city, fancy 
fills the yawning void within the 
amphitheatre where Constantine 
butchered hosts until savage beasts 
desisted killing the unarmed vic- 
tims from mere exhaustion. ‘Mag- 
nificum spectaculum, famosa sup- 
plicia,’ wrote the fawning chronicler 
of imperial barbarity. Thank God 
that the only crimson now staining 
the vast area is that of the,purple 
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grape in vintage time. And hard 
by this mighty monument of Roman 
greatness are the Baths, shattered 
and spoiled, it is true, but. still 
grand in their proportions. It is 
noteworthy how much more cu- 
riously one examines the old Roman 
baths, of which those of Caracalla 
and Domitian are the finest exam- 
ples, now that we are initiated into 
the sudatorial mysteries of the hot- 
air bath, and are acquainted with the 
purposes of the various chambers 
and passages. 

We left Tréves in a steam-boat at 
five A.M., with a motley crowd of 
passengers ; so numerous that it was 
a matter of congratulation that 
their ways and ours would not be 
long in common; for if it be diffi- 
cult from the deck of a Rhine 
steamer to see the scenery, it is far 
more so from that of a Moselle 
boat: indeed that in which we 
voyaged very much resembled a 
crowded omnibus, and so closely 
were we packed that it was most 
difficult to move. We were not 
long under weigh before we had 
practical proof of the difficulty of 
navigating the Moselle in summer ; 
for though our little steamer drew 
only a few inches of water, the river 
in many places was so shallow that 
we made acquaintance with the 
bottom by a rapid succession of 
bumps which, if our boat had not 
been very stout, would have infalli- 
bly brought her to immediate grief. 

The beauties of the Moselle do 
not commence directly below 
Tréves. But the scenery is very 
charming and classical withal, for 
it was above the hills near Neu- 
magen that Constantine saw the 
fiery cross in the sky with the in- 
scription ‘In hoc vince. The le- 
gend runs that musing over the 
strange sight, and having no Bal- 
thazar among his men to explain 
the writing, he was enlightened by 
a dream, which told him to attach 
a cross like that which he saw to 
his standards, and that by this 
means he should vanquish his ene- 
mies; and how he vanquished them 
is well known. 

Puffing, wheezing, and scream- 
ing our little steamer went bump- 
ing on until, when above Berncastel, 
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she bumped so violently that I felt 
convinced that it required even a 
stouter bottom than she possessed 
to bear such blows with impunity. 
I was right, for presently a great 
commotion among the sailors and 
engineers announced that some- 
thing was wrong, and on proceed- 
ing to ascertain the cause, I found 
the water rising fast in the engine- 
room. As the greatest depth of the 
river where we were did not exceed’ 
two feet, no danger from drowning 
was possible, yet many women, pos- 
sessed apparently by the Irish- 
man’s exclamatory intention, ‘I will 
be drowned! nobody shall save me !’ 
wrought themselves into a state of 
wild excitement contrasting very 
unfavourably with those, and hap- 
pily the majority, who remained 
perfectly quiet. By dint of various 
patching contrivances, evidently 
very familiar to the engine-men, 
the hole was stopped, the luggage 
and goods placed in one barge, the 
second-class passengers in another, 
and, thus lightened, the wounded 
steamer puffed on to Berncastel. 
There we left her; and it was for- 
tunate for us that we did, for the 
passengers did not see Coblentz 
that night, but had to spend it in 
great misery on the river. 
Berncastel, with its dominant 
castle set in the midst of vines 
draping the hills which swell from 
the Moselle, is charmingly artistic. 
The heart of the little town abounds 
with an almost endless variety of 
fantastic, quaint, and picturesque 
architecture; and taking great de- 
light in old buildings of this na- 
ture I spent many hours in the 
little place, veering round with the 
sun, and so getting the right lights 
and shadows. For here let me ob- 
serve that you will never bag satis- 
factory sketches in any style if you 
travel in a hurry. One you may 
perhaps book if the sun be in the 
right position, but not many; for 
to portray landscapes and build- 
ings when seated in direct opposi- 
tion to the sun may suit camera 
work, but not the sketcher. So 
essential indeed is it to attend to 
the sun’s position with reference to 
lights and shadows, that half the 
sketches lose the charm they would 
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otherwise have if the sketcher had 
made his sketch when the sun was 
favourable. And has it not hap- 
pened to you to see a bevy of girls 
fresh from school and drawing- 
masters rush to sketch some build- 
ing with a blazing summer sun di- 
rect in their eyes? It has fallen to 
my lot to see this struggle against 
difficulties more than once, the re- 
sult being a distortion that must 
have made Paterfamilias—unless 
paternal love had greatly warped his 
judgment—arrive at the unpleasant 
conclusion that the guinea draw- 
ing lessons had been but of little 
profit. 

serncastel, like the majority of 
the Moselle towns, was formerly 
enclosed by walls, which accounts 
for the crushing and huddled na- 
ture of the houses—so huddled in 
this ancient burg that you would 
never suppose that four thousand 
human beings drew breath in it. 
Alarge proportion of them are vine- 
growers and wine-makers ; for Bern- 
castel is celebrated for the extent of 
its vineyards and excellence of its 
wine. Of one variety, the ‘ Bern- 
castel Doctor,’ too much praise can- 
not be said. You will obtain it in 
perfection at the ‘Drei Kénige;’ and 
when you have drank a bottle you 
will be willing to endorse the dis- 
tich on the bottle— 

Zapft an den achten Doctorwein 

Hir Kranken Briider schenkt euch ein 

Der ist der beste Doctor, 


And if under the grape cure, which 
requires you to eat many pounds of 
grapes daily, wish that you may 
be allowed to take the juice in the 
form of the ‘ Berncastel Doctor.’ 
That the Moselle is not tourist- 
haunted yet, will be evident to you 
in many ways—in one disagreeably 
—for the washing pie-dish basin is 
universal, tubbing, in the liberal 
fulness of its meaning to us, being 
entirely unknown to the Germans 
who travel in those parts. Some 
of them, we know, repair annually 
to the sea-side for the same reason, 
perhaps, that led the colliery boy 
who patronized the ‘ cheap trip’ to 
rub off his twelve months’ dirt. 
3ut as you have probably never 
heard the story of the cheap trip, 
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here it is. Two lads employed at 
a Yorkshire colliery happened to 
be naked to the waist, when one, 
observing the dirty condition of the 
other, exclaimed, ‘Why, Jem, how 
mucky thou beest.’ ‘Ay!’ replied 
Jem, ‘ye see I miss’d chape trip 
this year.’ The ‘ chape trip’ being 
an annual excursion to the sea-side, 
when the excursionists take the 
opportunity of getting rid of their 
slough of dirt. 

Well, although the inns on the 
Moselle are very small and dirty, 
you will probably ,prefer this con- 
dition of things to being in huge 
hotels teeming with fashionable 
tourists—the men reminding you of 
sickening Dundrearys, the women, 
in their pork-pie hats and bronze 
kid boots, of others that you would 
rather forget, and Britons being so 
numerous that in despair you are 
tempted to exclaim, 


And is there then no earthly place 
Where we can rest in dream Elysian, 

Without some cursed round English face 
Popping up near to break the vision ? 


The sketcher will do well to give 
Berncastel a week, for within a few 
hours’ walk there is an infinite va- 
riety of charming scenery. The 
Tiefenbach Thal is especially rich 
in sketching scenes—huge moss-clad 
rocks, foaming water, and luxurious 
vegetation prevailing in this deep 
glen. 

If ruined-castle mad, you will 
be delighted with Grafinburg, once 
one of the strongest castles in Ger- 
many, situated above Trarbach. It 
was called after the Countess of Lau- 
rette, who built it with the ransom 
money of the Archbishop Baudouin, 
whom she cleverly trapped one day 
when he was descending the river 
in his boat. The French, who took 
it in 1734, reduced the building by 
gunpowder to its present condition. 

Though these sketches are writ- 
ten principally for sketchers, I must 
not omit recommending all readers 
to taste the excellent red wine at 
Trarbach, and the equally good Zel- 
tigen, made from the grapes grown 
around this village. ‘There, indeed, 
you are in the heart of the good 
Moselle wine district; so good that 
chronicles inform us that the 
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Church in former days appropriated 
for her use all grown here. Some 
antiquaries conceive that it was 
at Trarbach that Bacchus had his 
‘throne (Thronus Bacchi); and so 
mixed up are saints and wine in the 
imagination of the peasants, that to 
this day, on the occasion of each an- 
nual wine-making, a bottle of new 
wine is placed in the hands of the 
image emblematic of the patron 
saint of the town where the wine _is 
made. 

At Traben, which has happily 
escaped the fire fiend, though some- 
what singed, you may obtain several 
good sketches. Many of the houses 
are centuries old, and adorned with 
quaint devices and moral apoph- 
thegms very dear to their occu- 
piers. All are more or less nasty 
by the manure-heaps and manure- 
liquid in juxtaposition to them. 
These are, however, little Californias 
to their owners—how precious you 
will see by the manner in which the 
liquid is carefully bottled for car- 
riage to the vines. 

It was evening as we glided past 
the chapel at Keil, where still 


At eve evermore, 
In a chapel on the shore, 
The chanters, sad and slow, and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Holy masses chant, and sing 
Miserere Domine 


Our next village is Alf; but we 
will not tarry there now, but go on 
to Bad Bertrich, six miles from the 
Moselle. Who among the many 
thousands who visit the German 
brunnens annually know Bad Ber- 
trich? Nay, more, who has even 
visited this place? But few; and 
on this account, when gossiping of 
Moselle-land, I will not pass it by. 
For, take the word of an old travel- 
ler who has seen all the brun- 
nens in Europe, there is’ not one 
set in lovelier scenery than Bad 
Bertrich. Mineral water to drink, 
and the same to bathe in, nearly 
allied, as it seemed to me, to that 
delightful water at Schlangenbad 
which made the Frenchman, as you 
will remember, amoureux de soi 
méme. And a great charm of the 
baths is that the water flows in and 
out while you are bathing, bubbling 
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and seething round you. The tem- 
perature of the springs, which rise 
at the junction of the slate and 
lava, is 90°. Bad Bertrich is in the 
centre of an extinct volcanic region, 
and to this is it indebted for much 
of its beauty; for the conntry, like 
all regions which have been torn by 
volcanic eruptions, is extremely un- 
even, and the volcanic soil favours 
the growth of trees which clothe 
the surrounding hills. 

Though known since the fourth 
century, when the Romans erected 
baths at Bertrich, this brunnen has 
never been popular, the annual 
visitors being limited to a small 
company of Germans, who go about 
their ‘ cure’ work in a very metho- 
dical manner, their only recreation 
being music and card-playing. But 
the sketcher will love the place the 
more for its quiet, and be thankful 
that Bertrich is still uncursed by 
a kursaal and gaming-tables. 

And if a geologist, you will find 
much to interest and instruct in 
examining the valley above the 
baths, which is peculiarly rich in ba- 
saltic structure, very common in the 
Eifel volcanic system. Mr. Scrope, 
in his late work, on Volcanoes and 
their Phenomena, alludes particu- 
larly to the basalt streams in this 
valley. Through it—how long ago 
who can say ?—molten lava flowed, 
and at a locality about a mile above 
Bertrich there is an extremely 
beautiful example of the basaltic co- 
lumnar divisionary structure pass- 
ing into the globular. The interest- 
ing locality is called the Cheese 
Cellar; and indeed the basaltic co- 
lumns very much resemble piled-up 
cheeses. Mr. Scrope conceives that 
the basaltic eruptions were simulta- 
neous, and that the thermal springs at 
Bertrich owe their moderate warmth 
to having percolated through some 
mass of lava not yet quite cooled in 
the interior of the schist rocks, occu- 
pying, perhaps, the prolongation of 
the fissures through which the lava- 
streams were expelled. 

Should you be an angler, take 
your rod to Bad Bertrich, as the 
neighbouring rivers contain trout, 
which, though small, are very sweet 
and delicious. 

Sending our traps by public conr 
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yeyance to Alf, we walked down the 
valley to that village, pausing mid- 
way to sketch the proud-looking 
castle of Arras, which rises behind 
a most picturesque bridge in the 
foreground. ‘This castle, or fortress 
rather, figures prominently in his- 
tory, the notable and war-loving 
prelate Adalbert, Archbishop of 
‘Tréves, having made a vow that he 
would never shave until he had 
taken it, which vow he religiously 
kept. 

Sesieed at Alf, we secured bed- 
rooms—an unnecessary precaution, 
however, as there were no tourists 
—and then walked to Marienburg. 
This is generally admitted to be 
the most beautiful part of the Mo- 
sellé. However this may be where 
all is beautiful, the promontory of 
Marienburg, three miles in length, 
rising three hundred feet above the 
river, and scarcely five hundred 
yards across in the narrowest part, 
is certainly one of the most lovely 
and singular localities on the Mo- 
selle. ‘Tourists who rush down the 
river have but a faint idea of the 
varied views from the summit of 
this remarkable dorsal ridge by 
merely walking across it while the 
steamer passes round the promon- 
tory. This must be explored to its 
extremity, on which stands the ruins 
of Marienburg, alternately a nun- 
nery and a fortress, and now made 
to minister to the tourist’s wants in 
the form of an inn. The view a 
little to the west of the ruins is 
most remarkable. In consequence 
of the excessive sinuosities of the 
river, four different reaches appear 
simultaneously, radiating, as it were, 
from the foot of the rock on which 
you stand. An amphitheatre of 
many-folding hills, forest-clad, oc- 
cupy the horizon, and nearer at 
hand vine-clad slopes, villages at 
the water-side, and old castles, with 
dominant Fort Arras on the Issbach 
to the west, are the accessories of 
this beautiful panorama—most beau- 
tiful as we saw it, for the weather 
was perfect, and the face of the 
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earth seemed steeped in a light that 
was 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

Sketching on this vast scale is 
out of the question, unless you are 
ambitious to rival Mr. Burford; 
but when sated of the view you 
will find some very sketchable bits 
in and near the ruins of the Marien- 
burg. Order dinner, as we did, in 
the summer-house; and if you are 
served as we were you will carry 
away very pleasing memories of the 
spiritual and fleshly enjoyments of 
Marienburg. For besides various 
other good dishes, we had a glorious 
one of wild boar, which had been shot 
by an Englishman in the neighbour- 
ing forests. We were in a manner 
prepared for this, as the summer- 
house, among many specimens of the 
wild animals in this district, contains 
magnificent wild boars, all of which 
were shot near Marienburg. The 
wines, too, were excellent; and the 
two daughters of the innkeeper per- 
formed the part of waitresses very 
pleasantly. These damsels play the 
guitar and sing very sweetly, which 
you will do well to remember if you 
dine in the Marienburg. 

We descended the hill in the 
gloaming, arriving at Alf unfortu- 
nately too late to prevent the very 
stupid mistake being made of send- 
ing our luggage off by the mail to 
Lutzerath. It had been deposited 
in the hall, and as the landlord, 
who had been boozing with his 
mittagessen guests, had not redeemed. 
his promise of taking care of it, the 
conductor of the Schnell post car- 
ried it off. A messenger was sent 
after it on horseback through the 
dark night, by which means we re- 
covered it the following day. The 
landlord having meanwhile placed. 
his wardrobe at our disposal, the 
gentlemen of our party suffered little 
inconvenience ; but our lady friend 
made us laugh very heartily by 
telling us that her night-dress was 
exactly two feet in length. 

From Alf we floated down the 
river in a small boat.* Our crew 





* It may be useful to state that the tariff for the hire of a boat and crew is eighteen 
shillings a day, This includes back fare; and it is the difficulty of navigating the boat 
against the-stream that makes the tariff appear so high, You will do well to provide 
cushions and an awning, as the boats are without these. 
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consisted of the owner of the boat 
and his daughter, a graceful girl 
just budding into womanhood, but 
who, with the curse of labour before 
her—for here, as throughout Ger- 
many, the women seem to be the 
real workers—will, in all probabi- 
lity, be a withered crone ere long. 
Although the day was oppressively 
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hot, the boatman took his seat in the 
stern, lighted his pipe, and steered, 
while his young daughter laboured 
at the oar. The sight was too pain- 
ful to witness long, so I threw off 
my coat and took the oar from her, 
the feelings of one of our party 
meanwhile finding expression in the 
following touching sonnet :— 


When first we took the stream, the maiden held 
The oar to keep her father’s strength unworn 

For noon-tide labour ; but the sight compell’d 
Our pity, and the aid of pity born ; 

For at each stroke, whose ripples reached the land, 
She rose up bodily with toil and pain, 


And often paused and dipped her little hand 
To cool her brow, yet did she not complain. 
Full oft in day-dreams of that sweet Moselle 
I seek my gentle Gretchen, and persuade 
My questing memory that all goes well 
At Alf, by Bertrich, with that village maid, 
Who, when the task her slender force outweighed, 
Rose from her seat to make her rowing tell. 


Masters now of our movements, 
we halted ‘where we pleased, and 
first under the frowning precipices 
of Bremm, from which, with judi- 


cious coaxing, you may extract as 
charming an echo as that at Killar- 
ney, so exquisitely described by the 
Laureate in the lines :— 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O round and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elf-land faintly blowing. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle; answer echoes dying, dying, dying. 


We had no bugles, but the boat- 
man and his daughter jodel’d 
loudly, while we shouted chorus, so 
the echoes came out very satisfac- 
torily. Bremm and Bielstein are 
admirable sketching localities. Mur- 
ray warns you very properly not to 
sleep at the latter place; but if in a 
boat, do not fail stopping at it, for it 
abounds with picturesque details. 

We dined at Cochem, feasting on 
delicate trout; and, as evening fell, 
arrived at Carden, where we passed 
the night. Rising early the fol- 
lowing morning, I was attracted by 
the fine tones of an organ to enter 
the church—a very large edifice. It 
was filled by peasants, who had 
come to offer up a prayer in the 
house of God before going to labour 
among the vines. When will our 
labouring classes follow this beau- 
tiful example? But how could 
they under present circumstances, 
our churches being kept rigidly 
locked, excepting during a few pre- 


scribed hours, when they are taken 
possession of by the proprietors of 
the pews which disfigure them ? 

At Carden there is much sketch- 
ing to be done, but you will pro- 
bably be as impatient as we were to 
see the castle of Elz, which may be 
conveniently visited from Carden; 
that is, if you are a good pedestrian, 
for there is no carriage road to it 
from that village, and there is not 
even a donkey to be hired. So in- 
tricate, too, is the path, that you 
could scarcely find your way guide- 
less. The distance is about six 
miles; and the track winds over & 
hill and through dense woods which 
entirely shut out the view of Elz 
until you are close.upon it. 

If Marienburg be the most 
striking natural scene in the Mo- 
selle district, assuredly Schloss Elz is 
the most remarkable work of man. 
Indeed, I know of no castle at all 
comparable to it for singularity and 
quaintness. There is a weirdness 
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about its very name. The situa- 
tion, too, is as singular as its con- 
struction. It stands, or rather is 
dovetailed to a rocky islet which 
rises from the bed of a densely 
wooded amphitheatre, and the build- 
ings forming the pile, cluster so 
thickly, occupying every available 
inch, that they are clamped by iron 
to the rock. The vastness and 
great height of Elz are amazing. 
Indeed it seems, as you gaze up- 
wards at the wilderness of peaked 
turrets and quaint roofs, that you 
are looking at a building half castle, 
half cathedral, though the fortress 
form prevails. 

Venerable historical memories be- 
long to the castle. It is the cradle 
of one of the noblest and most 
ancient families in Germany, and is 
an almost solitary example of a 
feudal residence spared by fire, war, 
and time, and remaining in nearly 
the same condition that it was three 
centuries ago. All the roofs are 
standing; but unfortunately the 
west portion of the building is now 
falling to ruin, and the window- 
frames being out, the weather runs 
riot in this portion, of the interior. 
Round the castle, and at a great 
depth, brawls the Elz, a lovely 
stream, abounding, according to 
local accounts, with large trout. 

The wonderful exterior of Elz 
whets your curiosity to see the 
interior; and, happily, admission is 
easily procured by a small silver 
key. The castle is approached by 
abridge, which links it to one of the 
sides of the amphitheatre. Crossing 
this, we wound through a tortuous 
passage cut in the rock until we came 
to the court-yard. We had no sooner 
set footin this than six dogs, chained 
to their kennels, rushed at us open- 
mouthed. Balked in their inten- 
tion of making personal acquaint- 
ance with us, they set up a terrific 
barking, which was continued with- 
out a moment’s intermission while 
we remained within the castle. The 
court-yard walls, hung with tro- 
phies of the chase and the arms of 
the lords of Elz blazoned on va- 
rious shields, led us almost to ex- 
pect that when we rang the great 
hall-door bell we should see it 
answered by a stalwart porter in 
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the livery of the Lord of Elz. But 
his lordship keeps no state now in 
his grand old castle, for the door 
was opened by a withered old crone 
who bade us enter, and, taking it 
for granted that we wished to see 
the Schloss, turned us over to a 
youth who carried a huge bunch of 
keys, and did the duty of castellan. 
Under his guidance we visited halls 
and rooms of all dimensions and 
forms, the greater number contain- 
ing ‘furniture of a very curious and 
extraordinary character. Some of 
the apartments are tapestried, others 
lined by tiles bearing strange de- 
vices, and many hung with por- 
traits painted, you would say, when 
the art of painting was in its in- 
fancy. Then there are large halls 
hung round with armour and battle 
relics, among which are many huge 
double-handed swords like that car- 
ried by the Arab chieftain :— 


Terrible he rode along, 

With his Yemen sword for aid ; 
Ornament it carried none 

But the notches on the blade. 


Everywhere curious fireplaces and 
stoves, and in the sleeping-rooms 
wonderful beds like wooden houses 
on tall legs, to which access is 
gained by ladders; all illustrating 
the domestic life of generations long 
since passed away. At every step 
T expected to see figures correspond- 
ing to the period. Is not that an 
ancient man seated in the great bay 
window poring over 
A huge romantic tome, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton or De Worde? 

And is not that a lady going forth 
with hawk and hound? No, the 
figures are but imaginary, or, at best, 
painted counterfeits which have de- 
scended from their frames. But 
that Schloss Elz is inhabited in 
spirit by the ancient knights can- 
not be doubted; and in such good 
habitable order is a large portion of 
it still, that you would not feel sur- 
prised to see a mail-clad figure 
stalking, like the ‘ Royal Dane,’ 
through the many-chambered castle. 

Of course there is a chapel, and 
innumerable turrets and back stairs, 
and warders’ eyries where the wind 
was at full blast; and from the 
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loftiest of which there is a most 
singular view of the castle roofs and 
pinnacles. Of course, too, there are 
dungeons fathoms deep in the rock ; 
for no castle was considered perfect 
without such snug places for the 
comfortable accommodation of pri- 
soners, whose wailings were often 
sweet accompaniment to their rois- 
tering captors in the halls above. 
I visited one of these dungeons to 
make the castle sensation complete : 
it smelt dank and foul, and I was 
glad to be in the upper world 
yain. 

Chronicles tell us that the lords 
of Elz were not only ever ready to 
wage war against their neighbours, 
but when, like the terrier, they 
could not get enough of fighting 
without their castle, they fought 
within among themselves. And at 
one period family quarrels ran so 
high that the following extraordi- 
nary agreement was signed by the 
adult males :— 


He of us who shall kill either his father, 
brother, or son, shall be forced to quit the 
castle, and neither he nor his heirs shall 
enjoy any family rights or privileges in 
connexion with the castle of Elz, unless 
expiation for such mortal sin be made. He 
of us who shall disable one of the others, 
or his wife or child, shall be banished the 
castle. He of us who shall wound or stab 
the other shall be banished the castle for 
one month, 


But, after all, they were probably 
not a whit worse than their neigh- 
bours. Rough knights were as in- 
sensible to mercy as their mail-clad 
bodies were to blows. Their hand 
was generally against every mah, 
and every man’s hand against them. 
Worthy brethren of the dreaded 
warrior described by Shakspeare :— 


The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of 
heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 

With conscience wide as hell. 


If I had the knack of writing a 
ghost story I would certainly lay 
the scene in Schloss Elz; and I 
recommend the old castle to the 
attention of all modern sensation- 
novel writers. 

It is not a little singular that 
while Schloss Elz stands in its very 
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perfect condition, the castle con- 
structed for the express purpose of 
bringing the lords of Elz to sub- 
jection should be a mere fragmen- 
tary ruin. Their subjugation was 
effected by Baldwin Bishop of 
Tréves, who, by cutting off their 
supplies, compelled them at last to 
surrender. From that period they 
held the castle as vassals of the 
Bishops of Tréves. 

Having seen all the castle sights, 
I sketched it from two or three 
points of view. This is by no 
means an easy task, from the im- 
possibility of getting sufficiently 
far from it; and when sketching its 
lofty proportions within the limits 
of my paper I thought of the expe- 
dient of the sketching tyro who, 
when he found that he had only got 
half of the tower that he was sketch- 
ing into his sheet, wrote at the top 
‘Turn guickly,’ and drew the re- 
maining portion of the tower on the 
other side. 

But it is only when attacking the 
Schloss in its integrity that any dif- 
ficulty exists. You may fill a book 
with sketches of portions of it—de- 
lightful bits glowing with rich 
colours, frequently produced by 
lichens. In the court-yard alone 
you may obtain many charming 
subjects. While sketching there, 
three Jiigers, in their suits of green 
and feathered hats, passed from the 
woods into the castle, seeming like 
figures that had stepped out of the 
past century into the present. 

From what has been said you will 
conclude, and rightly, that Schloss 
Elz is a charming place to spend a 
long summer day at; but let me 
counsel you to take provisions, for, 
as we found, to our mortification, 
there are none to be had at Elz— 
not even a crust of bread. 

We returned to Carden down tho 
glen leading to Moselkern, through 
which the Elz 


To the quiet woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


This route is longer than that across 
the hills, but there is no possibility 
of losing your way. 

Dropping the next day down the 
river, we stopped under the castle 
of Bischofstein, which yields a good 
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sketch. This stronghold was long 
occupied by Archbishop Johann of 
Tréves, who loved fighting better 
than preaching. He painted the 
white mark round the great keep— 
a warning, as is said, to his enemies 
not to approach nearer than within 
sight of it. 

If free in limb and time, land at 
Brodenbach and walk up Ehrenbach 
Thal to the splendid old Castle of 
Ehrenberg, about two miles from 
the Moselle. It is one of the finest 
castles in the Moselle country, and 
remarkable as being unspoiled by 
the hand of man. It stands on the 
summit of a lofty cone, and the 
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principal tower is nearly one hun- 
dred feet high. 

Rejoining our boat, we continued 
our voyage to Coblentz, stopping 
at many places. But I cannot act 
the part of sketching guide longer. 
Enough, however, has been said to 
show that the Moselle is a very 
Paradise for sketchers. Follow its 
windings lovingly and slowly, and 
then, if blessed by fine weather, 
you will feel the truth of the 
lines— 

Ein donnernd Hoch aus voller Brust 

Erkling zum Himmel laut 

Dir sch6nem deutschen Moselstrom 

Dir Deutschen Rheines Braut ! 

C. W. R. 


THE LEAF. 


[Sequet to ‘ Harvesrt.”] 


HE soft Virginian creepers on the wall 
Glow in a mass of red; the woodland Queen, 

Leaf-crownéd beech, her autumn shades puts on, 
Of deepening purple; mourning for the year, 
A sorrow chastened with remembrances 
Of her past summer joys; a pensive grief, 
Soothing the while it grieveth, bringing dreams 
Of future leaf-time and returning spring. 


The small, brown, velvet dormouse curleth warm, 
Within his ball of leaves, barring his door— 

Shy churl—to friends without; whilst he within 
His last rich acorn nibbleth for the year, 


‘Bonne bouche’ of many meals! 


His house well set 


In order for his cozy winter-sleep, 
And he its owner heedless of the world. 


The wild-rose bendeth, laden with her fruit, 

Her scarlet berries—Nature’s bounteous yield— 
In her full garners with wise forethought stored 
For her ten thousand feathered pensioners, 

When that the Winter-king, with iron rule, 
Shall send his frosts to harden the black ground,* 
And wreath the woodlands in a shroud of snow. 


* The epithet is peculiarly appropriate to the dark bistre tint the ground invariably 
assumes previously to what is termed ‘a black frost.’ 
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The not far-distant Winter shadoweth 

The stubble-fields with mist, and as he comes, 

His sober ‘ out-riders,’-—the shortening days— 
Herald his advent in grey livery, 

That marks the year’s decline. The swallows group 
In dense uneasy crowds about the vane 

Of yon old ivied church, and twittering chirp, 

Ere they depart, a hope to meet in spring. 

The sere leaves rustle crisp beneath the feet 

Of the grey dames, who bending ‘neath the weight 
Of well-nigh four-score years, all trembling stoop 
To gather up the sticks whose cheery blaze 

Anon shall crackling warm the cottage hearth. 


The King Chrysanthemums in crowns of gold 
And scarlet robes are blooming: gleaming rare 
Through the white mists of autumn, heavy-eyed 
And burthened with the dews of early nights 
And late-protracted days. Yet dear to us 

As the last links that bind our memories 

To the departed summer ; the last flowers, 

That by their witchery of loveliness, 

Keep winter’s ice-touch from the shrinking year. 


Warbleth the robin on the yellow, bough 

With swelling throat, the latest chorister 

Of the slow-dying year. The sated Earth 
Hath had her fill of blessings ; whilst she sings 
Her harvest anthem of glad praise to God, 
Man, resting from his labour, bows the knee, 
And all Creation chants a deep AMEN. 


AstLey H. Batpwin. 
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RECREATIONS OF A LONDON RECLUSE. 


Il. 


EOPLE who having suffered but probably few people share his 
some great grief ‘never smile majesty’s peculiar taste in jokes; 
again,’ and so forth, are common if they did, they might certainly 
enough in novels,and we even meet find now abundant source of face- 
with them occasionally in history tiousness. For example, in the 
(only nobody believes history now); accounts of the dancing, and fiddling, 
but it has never been our fortune to and flirting, and other diabolic re- 
meet with a real live specimen of velry going on in the pleasant Ame- 
this class, perhaps because a life rican watering-place of Saratoga— 
like that must lead speedily to the almost within hearing of the groans 
churchyard or to Bedlam. of the battle-field, or of what is even 
If a grief does not kill you, you worse. As amusing a scene we 
must kill the grief, though it may should say as his most Catholic 
be that you come out of that duello majesty could witness anywhere 
maimed for the rest of your days, out of the infernal regions. Itisa 
and with what seemed a vital part curious fact, if you can anyhow re- 
of your economy irrecoverably gone. lize it, that down below this quiet 
But you decently conceal that de- little room where you are writing, 
ficiency from the eyes of the world. beneath some miles of the earth’s 
As Lord Chesterfield said,‘ Mr. So- crust, which, relatively, is not much 
and-So and I have long been dead, thicker they say than the skin of a 
but we do not wish to have it gene- peach, there rage central forces of 
rally known.’ unimaginable heat, in which the 
We have met with persons whom solid rocks would drop like wax; 
we suspected to be thus peculiarly but it is more terrible to think of 
circumstanced, but we did not no- how beneath so small a covering in 
tice that they never smiled. Few the human heart are hidden Sata- 
people will submit to drown quietly nic fires such as are blazing now in 
without catching at any straw that hideous conflagration over a whole 
may float past them; and if you continent—fires on which the hu- 
feel your journey to be a weary one, man heart does not melt, but be- 
so much the more will you gladly comes hard as the nether millstone. 
avail yourself when you canofone As poor Ophelia says, ‘We know 
of the best gifts that has been be- what we are, but we know not what 
stowed on us to lightenour pilgrim- we shall be—Heaven forgive us our 
age and ‘charm our pained steps sins!’ 
over the burning marl.’ Blessed We have wandered far from the 
be heaven for that gift of innocent subject of mirth to that of the deep- 
mirth —the spiritual wine that est sorrow that the world can show 
makes the heart glad more truly —too dread a theme, indeed, to be 
than any alchohol. If one could touched by our light and careless 
but order in a dozen or twotobe hand. It was said of old that it 
used medicinally, as might be re- was a pleasant thing to stand in 
quired; but, unfortunately, a re- safety on the shore, and watch the 
cluse has to practise nearly total struggles of those who are in trou- 
abstinence from it. It is not given ble and peril on the high seas. 
to every one as itisto akittento Perhaps the gentleman who ex- 
find material for infinite mirth in pressed this sentiment might see oc- 
chasing its own tail; and it is as casion to modify it had he lived in 
well to acknowledge, once for all, these days; but in troubles of the 
that the grapes, however sweet,are minor sort, it is certain that we do 
beyond our reach. meet with facts that tend to sustain 
It is said of Philip the Second of a belief in this fiendish phase of our 
Spain, that he never laughed but nature. 
once, and that was when he heard The sorrows of lovers, for in- 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew: stance, seem not unfrequently to 
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afford something like amusement to 
those who are out of the reach of 
such danger, who have had that 
measles and that hooping-cough, 
and do not fear future attacks. 
But let them not be too confident. 
There are such cases on record; 
witness that of the venerated sep- 
tuagenarian Gothe, or the still more 
virulent form of the malady as it 
showed itself in the sly and know- 
ing old diplomatist Frederick Gentz, 
who fell in love (tumbled a consi- 
derable distance, one might say,) at 
the age of eighty, or thereabouts, 
with the fair danseuse of nineteen. 

I never could quite understand 
this hard-heartedness of the world; 
for it is the fact of suffering that 
excites sympathy, without consider- 
ing what may appear to us the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the 
cause. Indeed, the more irrational 
the sufferer, and the greater, con- 
sequently, the difficulty of affording 
consolation, the more is our pity 
excited. When the horizon is so 
very limited, and it is all overcast, 
how deep must be the darkness. 
The baby torn from its mother’s 
arms by a ruthless nurse, who har- 
bours, as the baby is well aware, the 
fell design of putting it to bed; the 
dog who gazes at you with eyes of 
infinite woe because he knows by 
some subtle observation of your 
movements that you are going out 
and do not mean to take him with 
you, are truly deserving of sympa- 
thy, because, for the time, they are 
truly suffering. It is grievous that 
one can find no means of suggesting 
to them that there is still balm in 
Gilead—that the world is not all 
going down in disastrous eclipse. 
How one would like to whisper in 
the dog’s ear that for aught we 
know, that ‘poor Indian’ with the 
untutored mind, was, after all, in the 
right ; and to offer some explanation 
to the thoughtful canine person of 
those actions of yours, in which you 
feel you have been misunderstood 
by him! It is aggravating to think 
what a mean opinion he may some- 
times entertain of your understand- 
ing, and that you have no means of 
setting yourself right with him. 
When, for instance, he sees you sit- 
ting for a whole morning making 
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black marks on a piece of white 
paper—spoiling the paper, in fact 
—when you might be ranging the 
fields. I remember, indeed, that 
very question being put me by a 
biped Parisian servant, among whose 
many accomplishments those possi- 
bly overrated ‘ three R’s’ were not 
included, ‘ What pleasure could I 
find in sitting for hours holding a 
book before my face? If in my 
school-days I had but been taught 
the dog’s language as I was the 
Frenchman’s, I could offer him, 
too, some explanation that might 
be satisfactory. Is there any hope 
that in our time this grand disco- 
very in philological science will 
be made. An imaginative friend 
of ours holds firmly the faith that 
those of our fellow-creatures who 
have the advantage of us in the 
number of their legs (I do not mean 
Manxmen, but those who rejoice 
in four) have means of communi- 
cation among themselves, though 
we know no more what they are 
than they do of our electric tele- 
graph. Among other facts in sup- 
port of his theory, he mentions one 
which came under his own obser- 
vation. In the pasture meadows of 
Holstein, where are fattened a large 
proportion of those ribs and sirloins 
that afterwards find their way to 
our tables, certain droves of oxen 
were lately sent from a country 
where as yet railroads are not, and 
when the locomotives came tearing 
and shrieking along the line that 
lay through their fields, they were 
terrified as the most rational oxen 
might have been, and rushed about 
in wild tumult, making probably 
some very absurd remarks, as one 
is apt to do on the occurrente of a 
perfectly new phenomenon. But 
when in process of time these oxen 
were gathered to their fathers, went 
the way whence no ox returns, and 
were replaced by others from the 
remote district before mentioned, 
the new comers seemed to know all 
about it. Though they were ‘ young 
oxen from the country,’ you did’nt 
come over them, and frighten them 
with your fussy engines, full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing. 
They chewed their cud in perfect 
tranquillity. It was evident the 
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thing had been explained to them 
by their predecessors—perhaps by 
some method resembling that used 
by the shepherds of Montenegro, 
who, when they wish to convey in- 
telligence across the country, stand 
and low to one another from the 
tops of the hills in a way that con- 
yeys no more meaning to the un- 
initiated than would probably one 
of the ox telegrams. ‘To return to 
the point from which I think I set 
out on this ramble, the imperfect 
sympathy shown by the world in 
general to the sorrows of lovers :—I 
may mention that I have been led 
into these profound meditations 
from having lately been doing what 
I could to comfort the lovelorn 
maiden of whom I have before 
spoken. I preached to her on all 
the texts that I thought could be 
improved for the occasion ; and some- 
times flattered myself as preachers 
are apt to do, that I had made some 
impression. On the whole, how- 
ever, I have reason to fear she was 
not so much convinced as she ought 
to have been; but after all, it was 
not my tooth that was being pulled 
out. Now we are on this subject (a 
foolish one, perhaps; but is not 
this ‘The Silly Season?), I am 
carried back by some subtle links of 
association to a case that I watched 
at various periods with considerable 
interest. But let me begin my story 
inregular fashion. It will probably, 
have a chance of being considered 
seasonable. : 

Once upon a time—it does not 
matter how long—I am beginning 
to think it frivolous and vexatious 
to be so precise about dates —I 
was staying in a little old-fashioned 
town in one of the midland coun- 
ties, where I spent many years of 
my youth, and in which I have 
more than once since had occasion 
to sojourn. It was in the autumn, 
and the season had been unhealthy ; 
there was some kind of epidemic 
prevailing in the place—an affection 
of no very serious character, only 
some kind of influenza I think—but 
it prevailed to a very troublesome 
extent. Half the families in the 
place were in bed—the schools were 
minus a large proportion of their 
pupils—full establishments of ser- 
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yants had dwindled to skeleton regi- 

ments, and in shops, the attendance 
was reduced to what an arithmeti- 
cian might call its lowest terms. It 
happened one day when things were 
in this state, that I had occasion for 
some trifling articles, and as my 
customary messenger was not forth- 
coming, and no servant could well 
be spared to supply his place, I set 
forth myself to purchase what I 
wanted, and betook myself to the 
largest shop—in fact, par excellence, 
the shop of the place; a shop which 
took up a good deal of room, sug- 
gesting that ground rent was not 
high in Dummerfield, and which 
you might call a linendraper’s, or a 
grocer’s, according to the door by 
which you entered. In this shop, it 
was reported, very comfortable little 
fortunes had been made in a very 
easy-going sort of way by people 
who had taken their time about it. 
The then occupant, Mr. Macey, had 
always served his customers with 
good articles at a fair price; and 
continuing the process for some 
thirty or forty years, had found the 
ultimate result very satisfactory, 
though he had never put himself 
out of the way for them, and had 
always taken care to let them know 
that he considered the obligation 
between them quite mutual. 

As I was aware of his mode of 
considering the subject, and that in 
his opinion the least people could 
do if they wanted his goods was to 
wait his time to furnish them, I 
was not much surprised when I got 
to the shop, on the afternoon in 
question, to find nobody ready to 
serve me; in fact, no attendant 
there at all, though the shop stood 
open as usual. Thinking it very 
likely, in the existing state of the 
public health, that some more of 
the shopmen had been taken ill, I 
sat down to wait patiently till I 
could be served; and as the after- 
noon sun came in rather strongly, I 
retreated behind some large rolls of 
carpeting that stood piled up near 
the door. I had sat there a good 
while, and was just considering the 
expediency of helping myself to 
what I wanted, and leaving the mo- 
ney on the counter, when a door at 
the upper end of the shop was flung 
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open, and, with a bound like that of 
the first danseuse coming on the 
stage in a ballet, there entered, not 
a shopman, but a young girl, seem- 
ingly not more than scventeen, 
though she might have looked 
younger than she was from the 
airy lightness of her figure. She 
was prettily dressed in what, ac- 
cording to the fashions of those 
plainer days, might be considered 
rather too ornamental a style, and 
with a sort of fantastic grace oddly 
out of keeping with the place. I 
remember, for instance, that she 
had a wreath of wild blue fiowers 
twisted among her chestnut locks, 
and hanging down on her neck in 
a fashion that has since become 
common; but she plucked it off 
when she reached the middle of the 
shop, and then, with a quick glance 
round, as if to assure herself that 
there was no one else there, pro- 
ceeded to a looking-glass behind 
the counter, where she put on a 
little, plain cap and apron, and 
pinned a small shawl rather for- 
mally over her bosom, so as to 
present a much more sober ap- 
pearance than she had done on 
her entrance. Still she put meso 
much in mind of a Columbine 
taking one of those short turns at 
mercantile life which are among the 
customary caprices of that airy and 
fascinating personage, that I almost 
expected to see a gentleman in 
glittering, party-coloured tights 
come flying through the window, 
strike the counter with his wooden 
sword, and produce some wonderful 
transformation. Nothing of the 
kind happened, however; and after 
peeping into various drawers, and 
in the grocery department tasting 
some of their contents, playing a 
little with the weights and scales, 
and experimentally weighing the 
cat, who was taking a nap on the 
counter, Columbine sat down with a 
look of demure gravity, and appa- 
rently waited for customers. 

I was curious to see what she 
would do next, but considerably 
embarrassed how to make my ap- 
pearance on the scene without let- 
ting her know that I had witnessed 
her little escapade, which I did not 
wish to do, as it was evident to me 
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that she had supposed herself alone, 
When you have once entered on a 
course of deceit it is always diffi- 
cult to return to the straight path, 
though I may allege in my own 
defence that I had not at first had 
any thought of concealing myself, 
Like most people similarly circum- 
stanced, therefore, I was obliged to 
have recourse to some further arti- 
fice; and making an ostentatious 
crackling with a newspaper that I 
had in my hand, I unfolded it, and 
slowly came forward, affecting to be 
so deeply engaged in perusing it 
that I had to stand a few seconds 
opposite the counter before I could 
put it down to ask for what [ 
wanted. 

She had started when I first 
left my corner; and though I did 
not look directly at her, I saw with 
‘the tail of my eye,’ as the Scotch 
say, that she cast a quick glance at 
me from under her long eyelashes, 
and coloured a little. Of course I 
took no notice of her embarrass- 
ment, but quietly asked for what I 
wanted; and she proceeded to sup- 
ply it with a kind of comic s0- 
lemnity like that of a child ‘play- 
ing at shop.’ I noticed that she 
was not quite familiar with the 
whereabouts of the several articles, 
nor as to their price; but when she 
had got over these difficulties, she 
reckoned up the amount very skil- 
fully and quickly, and wrote out 
the bill in a neat, pretty hand, 
looking at it, moreover, for a mo- 
ment before she gave it me, with a 
smile hovering on her lips, and her 
little head on one side, as if she 
were not a little pleased with her 
performance. 

There was now no reason why | 
should not take my departure forth- 
with; but I lingered in hopes of 
finding some explanation of this 
curious phenomenon of Columbine 
in a country grocer’s shop, which 
puzzled me like the fly in amber— 
‘The wonder’s how the devil it got 
there!’ And yet, perhaps, I am 
doing Columbine injustice by my 
quotation. ‘Rich’ she probably 
was not, nor, perhaps, of a very rare 
species; but there was an ebullition 
of half-restrained merriment in het 
eyes, and a tricksy grace in all het 
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movements that certainly was rare, 
time and place considered, and that 
made it a pleasure to me to watch 
her. Determining to prolong my 
stay a little, I was just looking 
round the shop to see which was 
the cheapest and most portable 
amongst the articles that I didn’t 
want, but meant to ask for, when 
the door at which she had entered 
opened again, and a servant ap- 
peared, and, addressing her as Mrs. 
Macey, begged she would come up- 
stairs directly. Mrs. Macey! a 
British matron, then, it appeared, 
and, moreover, neither more nor 
less than the grocer’s wife; not, 
probably, of the Mr. Macey above- 
mentioned, who had kept shop there 
for forty years, but of his son (I 
now remembered that he had a 
son), and, eryo, one of the homely 
bourgeoisie of this dull, little, coun- 
try town. 

I was so taken by surprise that I 
forgot my intended purchases, and 
so, it appeared, did Columbine ; for 
she did not take any notice of my 
request, but lingered and pouted, 
as if half in play, half in earnest, 
but still preparing to obey, as a 
child might have done. Before she 
reached the door, however, a shop- 
man came rushing in from the 
street, with an apology for his 
absence, and then another sum- 
mons from above, and Columbine 
vanished, 

Of course I lost no time in trying 
to find out the riddle; and that was 
not difficult, for it was known to 
the whole town, only not to me, as 
[ had been long absent. I was 
toll—what, indeed, I knew before— 
that at certain seasons a theatrical 
company had been wont to make 
its appearance in Dummerfield, the 
stars of which did not rush in like 
comets, in wild hyperbolic courses, 
and then away to other systems, 
but revolved in regular, planetary 
orbits, returning always at certain 
periods from other towns, which 
formed part of the ‘Circuit, as it 
Was called. The actors and actresses, 
vho in this way became well known 
to the townsfolk, were mostly decent, 
well-behaved people, more regular 
m their ways than is the wont of 

histrionie profession; and, in- 
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deed, this was essential to their suc- 
cess in our town. We were but 
indifferent critics in matters zsthe- 
tical, but we knew our command- 
ments, and judged dramatic per- 
formances, not for frivolous reasons 
-—that the characters were more or 
less well personated (what did it 
matter when, of course, we knew it 
was all make-believe?)—but from 
high, moral considerations. If a 
man did not get into debt, or drink, 
or fall into other peccadilloes, kept 
good hours, and perhaps even went 
to church, why then he was a good 
man, and being an actor, was neces- 
sarily a good actor, and to be ap- 
plauded accordingly; and we were 
not indisposed, moreover, to give 
him the credit of the fine sentiments 
he was often heard to utter, though 
it was behind the footlights. 

On this principle, it must be 
owned, the representatives of the 
villains had a hard time among us; 
we never could quite get over our 
aversion to them; and one who 
played Iago, ‘not wisely, but too 
well,’ was hooted out of the town. 
The manager, in spite of increased 
salaries, found it a hard matter to 
keep a villain. 

One of our greatest favourites was 
a worthy lady, who had played the 
heroines of juvenile tragedy for 
thirty years or so, and given ut- 
terance to no end of virtue and 
noble - mindedness, besides being 
what we called a ‘ thorough good do- 
mestic character’ in private life, and 
never missing church on a Sunday. 
She might have gone on playing 
Juliet for thirty years longer, had 
time been as lenient with her as the 
audience of our town; but poor 
Mrs. de Montemar—(that was the 
gorgeous name that appeared on the 
playbills) began to experience severe 
attacks of rheumatism, and show 
other symptoms that her tragedy- 
queenship was no more exempt than 
other thrones from care and. in- 
firmity. She therefore, like a pru- 
dent monarch, began to think of 
appointing a successor, and at length 
made up her mind to resign in fa- 
vour of her young daughter, who had 
hitherto been chiefly employed in 
domestic affairs, and keeping things 
tidy in the little mcnage. Mrs. de 
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Montemar had gained‘a great deal 
of credit with the public of Dum- 
merfield for having seldom allowed 
her young daughter to appear on 
the stage. In her childhood, indeed, 
she could seldom be turned to much 
account, as she might have been, had 
her mother been engaged in a Lon- 
don theatre, where spectacle-pieces 
were performed. There was no de- 
mand for fairies in the ‘ Circuit,’ for 
we always patronized the sternly 
legitimate drama ; and as Columbine 
was not tall of her age, she could 
not well have been made available 
for the heroines before this time. 
The ladies of the theatre did hint 
that Mrs. de Montemar was in no 
hurry to give up her favourite 
parts and retire into the ‘old 
women ;’ and, perhaps, like some 
other mammas we have heard of in 
higher places, found it something of a 
trial to present the fresh, youthful 
charms of her daughter, in contrast 
with her own, which, though of the 
first quality, were decidedly a little 
the worse for wear. But all this 
may have been mere scandal : at all 
events, we townspeople, as I have 
said, highly approved Mrs. de Mon- 
temar’s conduct in keeping her 
daughter off the stage as long as she 
could, and did not fail to remember 
it at her benefit. 

Now, however, it became evident 
that Columbine must begin to earn 
a salary. What else could she do, 
poor child? She was not enthu- 
siastically fond of the occupation, 
my informant tells me— having 
looked at it only on the seamy side, 
but she took to it nevertheless, like 
a young duck to the water, and 
made what might be called, for our 
town, quite a sensation, if that hard- 
working word had been put on as 
severe duty as at present. 

The elder Dummerfieldians, in- 
deed, affirmed that she would not 
be quite the equal of Mrs. de Mon- 
temar, for she had not the same 
knowledge of ‘stage effect:’ but 
the young men—though, of course, 
they could not be such good judges 
as their elders—said among them- 
themselves that she made a better 
Juliet than her mother. 

Amongst those most deeply im- 
pressed with this fact was the son of 
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the ‘very well-to-do’ grocer above 
mentioned—a_ circumstance that 
Dummerfield greatly marvelled at, 
as the grocer had brought up his 
family very strictly, and never 
allowed them to enter the doors of g 
theatre. Some of us, it is true, were 
aware that, though on the whole a 
well-disposed young man, he had 
begun to manifest symptoms of 
becoming what Dummerfield jin 
general, and his aunt and his grand- 
mother in particular, considered 
‘fast.’ From that evening, however, 
when Juliet the younger made her 
débit, his state was such as greatly 
to alarm the friends of the family, 
He was never absent from the 
theatre on the nights of her per- 
formance—was most vehement and 
enthusiastic in his plaudits—con- 
trived to insinuate little rapturous 
paragraphs intothe local papers—was 
seen hovering near the stage-door at 
rehearsals, and even watching and 
following, though at a respectful 
distance, when Juliet made her exit 
from the theatre at night, prudently 
escorted home by an old actor—a 
friend of her mother’s—and attended 
by a little maid-servant with a lan- 
tern. Finally, oneevening, just before 
the company was about to take its de- 
parture for the next town, the en- 
moured young grocer brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. As soon as the shop 
was shut, he marched upstairs to the 

family sitting-room, and in presence 

of father, grandmother, and aunts 

there assembled, boldly announced 
his resolution of offering Juliet his 
hand and fortune. He had pr- 
pared himself for a storm, and a 
storm there was; but as the lover 
had not asked anybody’s consent, 
they could not well refuse it. War 
was waged for a time, but terni- 
nated as many other wars have done, 
by a compromise that might just a 
well have been made without any 
war at all. One of young Macey’ 
most skilful movements against the 

enemy, was a declaration that hi 

would never bring a young wile 

into a home where she would be ill 
received; but that he might, witl- 

out much difficulty, be induced to 

bid farewell to Dummerficld and 
the grocery, which he had always 
hated, though he had. dutifully 
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complied with his father’s wish that 
he should enter that line of life. 
At this threat, though the father 
in his masculine pride might have 
said, ‘Go!’ grandmother and aunts 
threw up the game at once. 

It happened that just at the 
time when the debate was thus 
concluded, the poor Dowager Ju- 
liet had become seriously ill (this 
led to her acquaintance with the 
lady who has informed me of some 
particulars that I should not other- 
wise have known); and during this 
time of unwonted solitude she had 
been thinking with more anxiety 
than might be supposed to belong 
to her light-hearted volatile calling, 
of the stern realities that lay outside 
her tinsel world, and of the chances 
that might await her little girl when 
her maternal. vigilance should be 
withdrawn. 

She had sometimes, it is true, in- 
dulged in visions of a future grand 
triumph for her daughter in Lon- 
don; but she had played too long 
on the stage of life not to know that 
hopes are often illusory. Had not 
she herself, with all her ‘talent, 
been kept back by enemies, and 
seabed all her life a country ac- 
tress, though it was unknown how 
often great London managers had 
been down to see her? So, witha 
sigh for what might have been, but 
ior the enemies aforesaid, she set to 
work to induce her daughter to 
enter the safe and quiet little har- 
bour of refuge that was opened to her. 

‘The profession,’ the mother said, 
‘was going down; theatres did not 
fill as they used to do, and people 
did not make the benefits they did 
in her younger days; in short, like 
the mother of Mrs. Robin Gray, she 
urged her daughter ‘ sair, or would 
have done so, but that it was scarcely 
necessary. Marriage by no means 
appeared to Columbine the sad and 
serious finality that it does to most 
persons out of what her mother 
called ‘the profession.’ During the 
past season she had been in the 
habit of being married pretty well 
every evening (Sundays excepted) 
unless peradventure she died. She 
was certainly not enamoured of her 
grocer, but then neither was she of 
any one else—indeed, she had never 
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been acquainted with a young man 
before, except the gentlemen of the 
company, who were not fascinating 
to her. She inclined to think also, 
as much as she had thought about 
the matter, that grand passions did 
not belong to real life at all, but 
were a kind of stage property, like 
slashed hose and pink tights: so 
she felt very well satisfied with the 
amount of regard she could bestow 
in return for the worldly goods 
with which she was to be endowed, 
and took the grocer without much 
more thought or a clearer idea of 
the life she was to enter on than 
most recruits have when they take 
the Queen’s shilling. 

Of course the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood predicted all kinds of ill 
consequence from such an ‘ ill-as- 
sorted match;’ but happiness is a 
compound made up of such various 
constituents, that the best chemist 
cannot always predict the result of the 
various combinations of life’s cal- 
dron. To her husband she appeared 
the personification of all that was 
charming—the poetry and music of 
his life—though he would not have 
said so. Nature, who is often in- 
considerate in such matters, had 
bestowed on him a keen sense of the 
beautiful that was well nigh starved 
in Dummerfield, and I believe that 
the extraordinary and incredible ug- 
liness of the chapel to which in his 
childhood he had been dragged by 
the strong arm of the law parental, 
had much to do with his subsequent 
lamentable tendency to frequent the 
theatre. 

With the middle-classes in small 
country towns in England the ima- 
ginative faculties have, it must be 
owned, a poor time of it, and some- 
times, being forcibly repressed, will 
spring back unexpectedly and give 
a deal of trouble. And thus befel 
that great misfortune in the grocer’s 
family, that their son and heir not 
only fell in love with a strolling 
actress, but actually married her. 
This was the mystery of my won- 
derful history, in considering which 
I have been able to extract from it 
this educational precept—‘ Bring up 
a child in the way he should not go, 
and when he is old he will depart 
from it.’ 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RUSSIA, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
TO EUROPE OF A CONSTITUTION FOR THAT EMPIRE. 


HE present state of the Russian 
Empire offers, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary example of bribery 
and corruption, from the highest to 
the lowest, ever furnished by his- 
tory: the system is so firmly rooted 
that it is quite an understood, a 
recognized thing; what the Ameri- 
cans would call ‘a national institu- 
tion.’ 

An individual in the Government 
service if asked if his place is a good 
one, will unblushingly answer, ‘ Why 
yes; the salary it is true is small, 
but the revenue is good;’ meaning 
by the revenue, that plenty of forced 
fees are to be had, or certain direct 
plunder. 

This is so notorious that some of 
the most eminent Russian writers 
have exposed it in prose and verse— 
even on the stage—to no effect: the 
Emperors themselves have fre- 
quently acknowledged the evil, as 
well as their inability to put a stop 
to it; nay, they have even connived 
at it. 

One case of this kind is very in- 
teresting, and serves to illustrate 
the fact: I can vouch for the truth 
of it, having been acquainted with 
the family ; a friend of theirs related 
the story to me. 

A gentleman of German origin, 
who assisted in the education of the 
Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, 
being no longer required in that 
capacity, was, as a recompense for 
his services, named director, or chief 
of the custom-house at Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, that port being at 
that period declared to be a free 
port. The Emperor Alexander, who 
was much attached to his tutor, told 
him that he expected he would 
write to him; and that in case he 
required any aid not to fail todo so. 
This gentleman established himself 
at Odessa, but as his family in- 
creased, he found himself, after 
some years, with twelve children, 
and that his pay did not suffice to 
maintain them: in this dilemma 
he wrote to the Emperor, stating 
that he could no longer live on the 
pay his place procured him, on ac- 


count of his numerous family ; and 
beseeched to have another place 
with a greater salary. The answer 
was brief, to the effect that the 
Emperor was sorry that he had suf- 
fered in a pecuniary way, but that 
he could not do better for him than 
to advise that he studied better than 
hitherto the advantages of his present 
employ ! 

Our good, righted-minded Ger- 
man, as he really was, could not 
understand this letter; and in his 
distress applied to a friend, his 
countryman, a merchant of the 
town, who laughing told him, ‘ Why 
my good fellow, I and others have 
often given you hints to the same 
effect, which you never would take; 
it means simply this: study to make 
as much money as you can, which 
your position as chief gives you 
fine chances of doing!’ 

He did study effectually; for 
although he really was a good, an 
honourable man at heart, he went 
with the stream, made a fortune, 
and when he died left his family in 
possession of certain large houses, 
warehouses, and manufactories in 
the town of Odessa. 

The influence this system has had 
in forming the national character, 
cannot be understood without a 
short explanation of how society is 
constituted in Russia. 

It is a law in Russia that every 
one above a citizen or merchant 
must enter the Government service, 
civil or military: thus one born 
count or prince must serve, or his 
children lose the privileges of no- 
bility. 

When this law was promulgated, 
fourteen ranks were formed, begin- 
ning with admiral, general, secretary 
of state, &c., ending with cornet, 
midshipman, and simple clerk in a 
government office. ‘The first are 
called of the first rank, and so it 
goes on descending in the scale 
until we come to the three last, who 
are of the fourteenth class: all these 
have certain exclusive privileges, 
according to their rank, too nume- 
rous to give here. All below the 
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above are classed thus: merchants 
of the first, second, or third guild, 
or class, who are not liable to con- 
scription; then come burghers and 
peasants, liable to conscription. 

The establishments for education 
are Universities, where all classes 
are received, subject of course to an 
examination to prove their qualifica- 
tion; the previous preparation may 
be inthe gymnasium—of which there 
is one in every town—or by private 
tuition; then there are district and 
village schools, all under proper 
inspection. 

A person finishing his education 
at the University, and having to that 
effect his certificate, obtains at once 
on entering the army the rank of 
cornet or ensign; while if he did 
not procure his certificate he must 
serve in the ranks three years to 
obtain the above-named rank; but 
any one not born noble would have 
to serve for the same purpose seven 
years. In the civil service an equi- 
valent rank to the above will be 
given: having got a rank they may 
easily leave the service if they will. 

Hitherto the system of education 
was very defective: one cause, and 
that the principal one, was that the 
students were required to study so 
many different branches, that it was 
only clever students who could 
obtain even a superficial knowledge 
of them; and the greater part broke 
down altogether. This evil was par- 
tially remedied last year, by dimi- 
nishing the number of lessons in 
each class. 

Thus with a superficial, and very 
imperfect education, every one must 
enter the Government service, where 
all they learn is a most absurd sys- 
tem of routine, the art of taking 
bribes, and to avail themselves of 
opportunities for plunder. Even if 
not inclined that way, no one can 
escape coming in contact with that 
infernal system of deception and 
corruption, and it more or less in- 
fluences all their actions in after life, 
directly or indirectly. 

There are many highly honour- 
able, learned, and good men in 
Russia, but hitherto all such, who 
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had the means, retired into private 
life; they could not serve their 
country under the old system. 

The parties in Russia may be 
stated as three, as follows :— 

First, the egotistical party : com- 
posed of landowners, who were op- 
posed to the measure of emancipa- 
tion from selfish principles; and of 
Government officials, who now mo- 
nopolize all the profitable jobbings 
of the State, and fear to lose their 
plunder. These two form a very nu- 
merous class, and offer the greatest 
resistance to progress. 

The second party is the old Rus- 
sian, the Slavonnophils, as they 
call themselves; adopting the old 
Slavonic costume: they profess to 
believe that Russia can advance 
quick enough by the development 
of her own early institutions. How- 
ever it is my belief, that if not with 
all, it is with the majority only a 
cloak to disguise their wish to stop 
all progress. 

The third is the party of reform, 
headed by the Emperor and the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and in- 
cluding all men of letters, professors 
and students of the Universities, and 
a vast number of the smaller landed 
proprietors. This party is daily 
gaining ground, as the impossibility 
of carrying out effective reforms 
under the present rotten system is 
daily more evident. 

My description would be incom- 
plete were I not to state that to the 
first party belong the Germans, 
rather Russian-Germans—born in 
Russia of German parents—quite a 
distinct race, because they inter- 
marry in every possible way. This 
clique unfortunately possess great 
court influence. The Empress Ca- 
therine II. patronized Germans ; in- 
troduced a mass of colonists, &c.: 
during her reign they gained much 
influence at court, and the Russian 
nobility became very envious and 
jealous of them; some well-wishers 
to their country justly considered 
that German routine was not 
adapted to improve Russia. 

On one occasion, when the great 
General Prince Souvoroy * appeared 


A great mistake is made in spelling Russian names. The Russian alphabet contains v 
and f; thus the above name, Souvorovy, is spelt in Russian, as Sevastopole also is, with v. 
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at court—which was very seldom 
the case, as at that time Potemken, 
the favourite, did not like him—the 
Empress, who knew well how to 
appreciate his talent and his patriot- 
ism, said to him, ‘ Tell me, General, 
what can I do for you?’ Souvorov 
merely replied, energetically, as was 
his habit, ‘Make, me a German, 
matooshka (mother), make me a Ger- 
man,’ 

The Empress was displeased, 
swallowed however the bitter pill, 
and politely dismissed Souvorov, 
who retired to his village to read the 
prayers and ring the church bells, 
as he was accustomed to do, until 
some emergency caused his talents 
to be indispensably necessary for 
the service of his country, when he 
was always ready to obey the call. 

It is the custom in Russia, amongst 
the middle and the lower classes, to 
call any stranger father, mother, 
aunt, or uncle, and so formerly the 
nobles addressed their superiors. 

To resume: in order that it may 
not be supposed that I write in- 
fluenced by pique or prejudice, I 
will quote from that excellent work 
written by Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
(Russians at Home), for I know his 
sources of information, the best that 
Russia could afford; and it gives all 
I could myself say on the subject. 

‘The word German conveys no 
idea of progress toa Russian. Rus- 
sian writers regard them as in- 
truders, who not only have no sym- 
pathy for the Russians, but are the 
natural enemies of all Slavonians; 
they despise them as the most will- 
ing and convenient instruments of 
unscrupulous despotism. The Ger- 
mans have constantly opposed the 
emancipation of the serfs, and they 
will long continue to uphold that 
official routine by which so many of 
them live: of course there are en- 
lightened and high-minded Germans 
even in the civil service.’ 

The merchants, mostly men of no 
education, are looked on as quite an 
inferior class, and never associate 
with the nobility. I speak now of 
Russians: foreign merchants are 
placed in society on the same foot- 
ing as with us; nay, better, for their 
society is courted by the nobles. 

Thus an intelligent middle class, 
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as with us, is now only forming; 
but I can perceive of late years that 
it makes rapid strides; for the old 
bearded merchants now pride them- 
selves on the superior education of 
their sons. 

The foreign trade of the Empire 
is mostly in the hands of foreigners, 
who, living at the sea-port towns, 
make contracts with Russian mer- 
chants of the interior, advance a 
considerable portion of the purchase 
money, and, strange to say, all these 
transactions are conducted with 
great good faith and regularity on 
the part of the Russians: their own 
interests compel them to be honest. 

When—though they have to do 
with their own people, or with 
Asiatics—it is as when Greek meets 
Greek, then comes, not the tug of 
war, but the tug of cheating. Well 
did Peter the Great say, when some 
one remarked that giving too much 
liberty to the Jews would be dan- 
gerous, ‘ Never fear, I'll back my 
Russians against any Jews!’ 

The late Emperor called the Rus- 
sian merchants and manufacturers 
together at Moscow, and reproached 
them in no measured terms with 
having sent to Kiakta pieces of cloth 
short measure, which were bartered 

gainst tea with the Chinese; who, 
trusting to many years’ usage, took 
them without verification. 

The present Emperor only last 
year read them asimilar lesson; for 
it was found that a fraud was being 
carried on to a great extent: silver 
articles were made, the rim or border 
of good silver, on which the proof mark 
was duly placed; but the body of the 
article was of base metal. 

I once asked a Russian merchant 
‘ How is it that you do not know the 
true principles of trade, moderate 
profits and quick returns, which the 
Jews practise with such advantage 
under your nose? He replied, 
‘Look at those boxes of rusks from 
Moscow, they are small; well, on 
each one I am cheated by the manu- 
facturer of three to five pounds tare: 
so it is all through the chapter, 
cheated on all sides; guild and 
other dues to pay; governor, vice- 
governor, pokice, and the deuce 
knows who (¢o satisfy ; what are we 
to do? we must take enormous pro- 
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fits to enable us to meet all these 
claims.’ 

He was right: such is the system, 
and 50 to 100 per cent. profit is 
commonly taken; fabulous prices 
are asked, and of course sales are 
limited in proportion. 

I once accompanied an English 
engineer to buy at Kieff, Wattman’s 
drawing paper; they asked 3s. a 
sheet for dirty paper, and that was 
really their selling price. I knew 
the merchant, and he could not ask 
me, as is usual in Russia, twice the 
price. The engineer told me that 
some months earlier a Jew had 
brought him Wattman’s paper from 
the fair of Berdecheff, in excellent 
condition, at 1s. 4d. a sheet. 

The fact was, that Keiv being a 
holy city, Jews were not allowed to 
live there; and where there are no 
Jews in Russia, prices are 30 to 50 
per cent. higher than they should 
be; they are the only capitalists 
and real men of business. 

It is only very lately that Jews 
are allowed to live in Keiv, and in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, for six 
months at a time, for purposes of 
business. How absurd, when it is 
notorious that all the immense pub- 
lic buildings at Keivy were built 
by Jew contractors! and that other 
works and contracts are always taken 
by them in all parts of the Empire. 
In short, common sense and know- 
ledge of business seems to be ex- 
cluded from all the Government 
regulations: the Government must 
interfere everywhere, and invariably 
spoils everything. 

The Jewish race has been very 
useful in developing the capabilities 
of South Russia; it is well known 
that in Poland they have always 
been the bankers and indispensable 
agents of the landowners. It may 
be interesting here to give the Jewish 
population. In the Provinces of 
Bessarabia there are 81,172; Vilna, 
80,123; Vetepsk, 66,711; Volinia, 
185,833; Grodno, 95,437; Ecatheri- 
nosloff, 23,155; Keiv, 225,074 (they 
were always allowed to reside in the 
province, but not in the town of 
Kieff); Kovno, 101,337; Cousland, 
26,823; Lifland, 1,198; Minsk, 
84,834; Mogoloff, 114,870; Podolia, 
191,847; Poltaon, 29,756. Tavsia 
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(Crimea), 9702; Kerson, 79,557 ; 
Chernegoff, 33,214; making a total 
of 1,430,643 persons. 

It is remarkable that where they 
are excluded there is no active com- 
merce; it was exemplified at Keiv, 
situated on the navigable river 
Dnieper, surrounded by the richest 
provinces in Russia, abounding in 
agricultural produce; there was 
literally no general commerce, and 
it costs more than twice as much to 
live there as it does in London. 

The price of wheat or flour is at 
Keiv more than one half less than 
it is in England; but many trials 
made by myself proved that you 
paid for a pound of wheaten bread 
just as much as in London. 

Thus the want of liberty in com- 
mercial affairs, the total misunder- 
standing the first principles of com- 
merce, and partly the want of capi- 
tal, but above all that over-reach- 
ing, or more properly defined, cheat- 
ing system, are the great causes of 
the slow development of internal 
commerce. There is, however, an- 
other cause which has been fatal 
to the whole nation; which is the 
absurd tariff of prohibitions, chiefly 
to support their own manufag- 
turers, by which the population has 
been compelled to purchase a bad 
material often at twice the price 
for which they could have had it 
from abroad. 

Who were the gainers by this 
system? A set of plundering offi- 
cials, from the highest to the lowest ; 
the manufacturers who, it is notori- 
ous, made it worth while to these 
officials to support them ; and, last of 
all, the smugglers, who were im- 
mense gainers. In this last category 
figure many merchants; for it is 
undisguised that the entries are 
nearly always false, both as to 
quality and quantity. As to the cus- 
tom-house officers, they always made 
fortunes, for by bribing them you 
could pass what you pleased through 
the customs. 

The Minister of Finance is always 
also Minister of Commerce: if they 
ever had one who understood any- 
thing but taking care of number 
one, it is a long time since. 

The old systems have been main- 
tained: supporting manufactures, 
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such as never should have been 
encouraged as monopolies, as those 
of cotton, silk, beet-root sugar, &c.; 
giving out brandy sales on farm, to 
the great loss and annoyance of the 
landowners, and the immense profit 
of messieurs the officials and the 
contractors; and many other ab- 
surdities and iniquities too nume- 
rous to name. Some modification of 
the tariff and excise has been made 
of late, but not to the extent neces- 
sary. 

It is only a few years since that 
the Minister had a brilliant idea, to 
compel all those who had deposits 
in the Government banks to capi- 
talize their property. I must first 
state that secure investments for 
capital are rare; that the Govern- 
ment banks advance on mortgage 
on landed property at 5 per cent. 
interest ; that if you lent to private 
persons you could get on good se- 
curity 8 to 1o per cent., and on 
doubtful 15 to 20 per cent. interest ; 
but that many rich landowners, not 
desiring the trouble attending lend- 
ing their capital on interest to pri- 
vate individuals, preferred placing 
it in the Government bank at 4 per 
cent., from which they had always 
the right to take their capital with- 
out any preliminary notice. 

First, an ukase was promulgated, 
stating that for certain reasons the 
Government could not pay more 
than 3 per cent. on such deposits, 
and would not pay for the future 
compound interest. At this period, 
as the finances at St. Petersburg 
were much deranged, as they always 
are, the same Minister informed the 
world that, as he found they had by 
far too much paper money in circu- 
lation in proportion to the deposits 
of precious metals, supposed to be 
in certain casks in the fortress of St. 
Petersburg, in order to equalize 
them he should proceed to burn, I 
think it was, 100,000,000 of roubles’ 
worth of notes; accordingly the grand 
ceremony was performed, of course 
in the presence of proper witnesses, 
of burning in an iron cage, if I 
recollect right, about 45,000,000 rou- 
bles’ worth of paper money. Unfor- 
tunately in doing that the Minis- 
ter burnt his fingers. He forgot a 
good Russian proverb, ‘Teshee 
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yadet dalshee boodit,’ which means, 
go slowly, and the further you will 
travel ; or,as we say, slow and sure. 
That we shall see later. 

Then came ukase the second, re- 
lative to bank deposits. That the 
Government offered one of two al- 
ternatives: that the capital now in 
Government banks of deposit must 
within such a term be capitalized 
for 41 years at 5 per cent. interest, 
or if it remained payable on demand, 
to receive but 2 per cent. interest 
on the same; no interest to be paid 
on capital until it had already been 
deposited 6 months, &. &c. 

The consequence was, of course, 
the difference between 2 per cent. 
at the bank and 8 per cent. on 
good security, or 20 per cent on 
rather doubtful, roused the most 
lethargic, and there was a rush for 
cash at the Government banks, 
which made the Minister cry out 
for help; for the fact was, that this 
apital supposed to be in the banks 
no longer existed! 

The result speaks for itself, and 
requires no comment. There ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg Ga- 
zette the following statement :—That 
in order to equalize the exchanges 
which had been unfavourable for 
Russia, the Minister of Finance had 
proposed to destroy so many bank- 
notes; that so many had been de- 
stroyed; but that the operation could 
not at present be proceeded with, 
because a considerable sum in the 
banks of deposit had not been capi- 
talized, and there had been already 
demands made for a large portion 
of that sum; that if the whole was 
cluimed by the depositors the bank 
would not be able to pay it: conse- 
quently, not only the further de- 
struction of bank-notes was im- 
possible, but it was found necessary, 
in order to facilitate the said pay- 
ments of the banks, to allow them 
to issue for this especial purpose 
bank-notes of a particular form, of 
not less value each than 300 roubles 
(silver) up to 1000 roubles; these 
said notes to be a legal tender, to 
be received in such and such cases 
in the Government cash-offices. 

The resourees of the Empire are 
immense; but they do not know how 
to make use of them. The revenue 
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js about one-third, perhaps more, 
plundered; and instead of affairs 
becoming simplified, as the present 
Emperor wishes, I can speak from 
experience that they are more com- 
plicated than ever. He is deceived, 
and his confidence daily abused. 
The following copy of a state- 
ment of the Budget for the year 
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1862 will give an insight into the 
finances of Russia, and an idea of 
the official capacity in that vast 
empire: it will also assist me to 
explain some of the anomalies of 
the Russian system. It is a faithful 
translation of the official statement 
as published by authority :— 


TABLE OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE IMPERIAL EXCHEQUER 
FOR THE YEAR 1862, 


(Composed in conformity with H. I. Majesty’s Orders, signed the 22nd Jan., 1862.) 


RECEIPTS. 
A.—From ORDINARY SouRCES OF REVENUE. 


1.—From tohse persons subject to head-money. 


From 1,673,595 burghers, mechanics and others, inhabitants of towns, 


Roubles. Cop. 


paying head money by various scales, from 22 copecks to 2 roubles 


socopecks each person. »« « . | 


From 21,132,848 serfs belonging to the class of Government, serving 


4,096,164 47 


for a term; or landowners’ people ; domains, imperial, and others ; 


also colonists, from each I rouble . 


21,132,848 o 


From 2,463,890 Government serfs in Siberia; workmen in various 
manufactories; Jewish colonists engaged in agriculture ; Cossacks 
of Little Russia, Crimean Tartars, wandering tribes living in tents, 


paying each person from 15 copecks to 2 


roubles 67 copecks . « 


254345307 76 


From 166,218 families of colonists and others paying each from 


2 roubles 67 copecks to 3 roubles 


From 46,402 chimneys of citizens and little n 


obles of Siberia and the 


496,538 56 


Western Governments, each paying from I rouble to 3 roubles 15 


copecks foreach chimney . . - . 


99,003 II 


28,258,861 go 


Obrok, or payment, to be allowed to work where they please. 
From 8,443,015 Government serfs, colonists, and soldiers occupying 
land; and others paying each from 58 copecks to 3 roubles 30 
copecks; also from 18,294 families, colonists in Bessarabia, each 


7 roubles 5 copecks . . 6 «© «| « 


25,256,733 26 


From various sources. 


From 39, 300 foreigners, tradesmen, horse jobbers, who were formerly 
obliged to furnish horses to the post stations, those written in the 


census list, subject to payment of half dues, paying from 45 copecks 


OR 6. Sse, a we 
From various agriculturalists’ land tax . 
VM: 6. 6 + eee 
The serfs, for timber furnished them 

domestic purposes . 2. 2. 2. 6 « 


. 
according 


125,265 84 
II0,232 oO 
812,911 94 


to regulations, for 


691,923 77 


5522555528 68 


2.—REVENUE FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, 


Rent for confiscated and other estates . . 


Estate and capital from it, formerly belong to the Jesuits 


From Crown forests . . . 
Various objects farmed out . ° e 
Metal sold from the Government works 
Coining copper and other money . . 
Manufactured objects in metal sold. 

Profit from refining metals 


40 
99 
° 


os ° 2,655,702 
225,718 
ce tet ‘i 1,649,808 
° 1,948,222 92 
2,108,844 30 

2,037,500 oO 

181,346 8 

945889 0 


11,798,031 69 
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3.—ExcisE AND DUTIEs, 
From brandy contractors, excise from wholesale and retail sales in the 
provinces :— 


Roubles. Cop. Roubles. Cop. 

Great Russia ; and Stavrapole (Caucasus). 92,310,495 572 

on. » ss @ «4. » » » ©,286,580 © 
Western, Little Russian, New Russian, 

and Bessarabian provinces . . . « 24,016,563 93 

Three Baltic provinces and town of Nava. 447,011 224 


123,022,580 73 
For licences for brandy sellers in the privileged provinces . 1,272,000 o 
Sale of salt throughout the empire. . . 9,500,000 oO 
From private gold enterprises . . . « 2,500,000 oO 
private metal foundries . ° . 835,512 30 
ie oS - . e es Oe * «} 31,800,000 
post-office . . . i 7,944,532 
orders for post-horses (a duty for a sort of permit) 486,600 
tax on travellers by made MMe sc) ogi e 850,000 
guild and other dues for permission to trade 5,200,000 
passports . 2 . . +e 1,943,000 
title-deeds and other acts (duties on) a 4,735,978 
permission of sale, and stamps for tobacco . . 2,853,009 
manufactory of beet-root sugar (duty or excise) 513,072 
insurance companies, .« + «© © «© « « ; 140,000 
stamped paper » « © © 2 © © « @ 5,784,000 


198,481,075 


oooo0o0o0000000 


4.—VARIOUS SuMs, 

profits on the Moscow and St. Petersburg railroad . e « 2,000,000 
military colonies lately existing in the South . . —" 1,664,570 
Government estates, the revenue of which is assigned to liqui- 

date certain particular accounts . +» + «+ «© © « e 7355748 
remainder of the budget for the kingdom of Poland, likewise 

from the tax on canals and roads in that kingdom . . . 
remains of tax collected for sending to their destination various 

malefactors, &c., after paying cost of those sent . . « « 143,513 
various sums remaining above estimated charges, and from un- 

expected sources « . © «© © «© © © «© © © « 1,828,000 
tax collected in Siberia for the payment of administration . . 88 ,c00 


9,634,694 
5.—DEBTS PAID, FROM VARIOUS PLACES AND PERSONS . 4,183,080 


Total of ordinary revenue . . 279,353> 809 7 


6.—RECEIVED FROM THE FOLLOWING SOURCES. 
Revenue of the Trans-Caucasian provinces. »« . . « + « 3,808,724 
Brandy delivered to the contractors above the proportion agreed on at 
cost price SS . e ea 7+377;107 
From estates belonging to the Church in the Western Pr ovinces, and 
from the capital “derived from thesame. . . 2. ss 798,218 
From the capital of the Church administration . . . . . 29,269 
Duty on foreign and other salt. . . . «© © © «© © «© 8 1,135,600 
Canal and road tax received through the Polish customs .  . ° 225,137 
From gunpowder and lead sold to the inhabitants of Western Siberia ° 57,089 
From the capital invested for the benefit of Crown serfs*. . . « 60,000 
eee a ae ee ee 14,261 _ 
12, 798, 405 ° 
. + © 3,718,624 48} 
es 2 s&s ws @ & « @ BGR C6 bee 38 
B.—Extra Sum, A part of the last loan at 44 per cent . . 14,757,899 723 


Fer materials and copper for the army and navy 


ee ese. ee oc oe 310,619,739 0 





* This capital, formed as a reserve ion the revenues of the domain of the Empire, 
already amounts to 15,898,676 roubles, 
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The pound sterling is now about 7 roubles Russian, thus in sterling we may take the 
revenue at £44,374,248. (See remarks further on.) 

N.B.—The above statement is written exactly as published, which accounts for want of 
regular form, no sums being carried forward, That is a Russian way, the sum total 
being found on the table of beads used for calculating. 

EXPENDITURE, 
A,—UsuAL CHARGES, 
#£. Roubles. Cop. 
Interest on thedebt . . . © « 75756,598 54,296,187 81 
In conformity with the law, 1 ten, Article 122, 123,) 

and 124 fixing the allowance of the Imperial family, 

for the Empress, the heir to the throne, and their 

children. . er ee 742.16 495,000 o 
For the support of the ‘Imperial court a 743 +193 4,574,145 69 
For extra charges above fixed sum furnished from the 

estates belonging exclusively to the Imperial family 

for the establishment of the Grand Dukes . . . 134,002 75 
For the maintainance of separate establishments under 

the direction of the minister of the Emperor’s 

Court, as chapters of orders of knighthood, public 

libraries, academy of arts, botanical gardens, to 

assist charitable institutions, theatres of the two 

Capitals, for the assistance of the fine arts, &c.. 2,754,756 98 
729572995 42 
For support of the chief offices, as council of the 

Empire, committee of ministers, Siberian and Cau- 

casian committees, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd divisions of 

the cabinet, or office of H. I. Majesty, and the com- 

mission to receive petitions in name of the Emperor 132,700 928,904 
For administration of Church affairs, salaries, &. . 665,871 4,661,097 


In the different Departments. 

Minister of Instruction (public) . . +» .« «© « 578,104 4,156,824 
Dittoofwar . « « « « e« ; 15,225,11r 106,575,892 
Military colleges, &.. . « © 505 5137 335353959 
Reserve capital forthe army . . es 218,247 1,527,730 
Minister of marine . »« «© « - 2,941,404 20,589,830 
Ditto of foreign affairs . 300,859 2,106,015 
For the construction of a poor-house i in Palestine. 21,482 150,000 
Minister of the interior . . « « w © 1,068,172 73477, 206 
Ditto finance, exclusive of charges on loans © « «+ 3,818,888 26,732,217 
Pensions to all branches of service . . « e 1,882,867 13,180,069 
Minister of the domains of the Empire . . . . 337,270 2,360,891 
For assisting emigration toSouth Russia. . . 196,428 1,375,000 
Pensions, to replace revenues from land or estates 

with serfs, formerly granted for good service . . 202,358 1,416,509 
Charges on late military colonies. . . . « .« 38,124 266,873 
Minister of ee. 4 ke ‘ — 786,128 5,502,896 
Administration of buildings and ways $ of communica- 

tion, including materials . . . ° I, 304,030 9,128,213 
For building the church of Our Saviour at Moscow 7 62,215 435,507 
For the completion of the cathedral of St. Isaac at St. 

a ea ee er 8,571 60,000 
Post-office. . . . & Sr OP & 35524,859 8 
Imperial control (for the verification of ac counts) ea ° 204,456 32 
Commercial steam-boat company, Baltic, Caucas, and Mereury ; : aid 

in support for carrying the mails . . 2. 2 «© «© 2 «© « :0 
Guaranty to the railroad Company . .- . of 
Charges on various branches, paid from “special capital in ” the e 

E xchequer bck eo oe ee % & 200,000 
For unforeseen charges. ‘ . « 4,000,000 
To meet any falling off in the receipts. a ‘ 4,000,000 


byl Fie Ble el) 


31,27 
28, 38 


Total 294,110,709 52 
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Expenditure on account of those items already shown in receipts, 


The administration of the trans-Caucasian provinces and for the sup- 
port of church establishment in Gruzia . . . . s . 
Purchase of stock of brandy . . « «© «© «© «© © » 
For the support of the clergy in the western provinces 
of the Greek church, . « «© «© «© «© «© Yroub. 219,424 
Other denominations . . . « «© « © «+ 578,794 


Roubles, Cop. 
° 3,101,724 0 
7:377,197 Oo 


798,218 
For the support of Church establishments for education in the eastern 
provinces . . . . ° 
Indemnity to the kingdom of Poland for loss of custom-house duties, 
formerly existing on the frontiers of Russia . . 1. . 6 . 1,135,600 
Charges on roads and navigation taxes. a) 225,137 
War department for gunpowder and lead furnished to W estern Siberit ia 57,089 
To augment the district police and expenses connected with the 
liberation of the serfs . . «. «+ 
Statistical committee. . . . 


29,269 


60,000 
14,261 


12,798,405 0 
For the furnishing ammunition and copper for the military and naval 
deparments. . . © «© «© «© « 


. . . . - . - 


3,710,624 48} 


Grand total . ,. 


310,619,739 oO 


» £44,374, 248 


In the Russian Almanack for 1861, which is published by authority, the debt of Russia 


was stated at, on the 1st January, 1860, 555,012,127 


by 39,024,115 roubles, 
1858 by 35,229,134 roubles. 


roubles silver; more than in 1858 


Bank notes in circulation, 679,877,853 roubles; more than in 
The amount possessed in bullion at that date was 


86,870,014 roubles silver, and in public funds 9,371,604 roubles, and less than in 1858 


by 14,570,865 roubles, 


I will now proceed to make a 
few remarks on some items of the 
Budget in illustration of the pre- 


sent disorganized 
country :— 


state of the 


Roubles. 


First, the deficit of receipts over expenditure as the accounts are 


stated is the amount of the loan appropriated to meet it . 


14,757,899 


To which must be added, the sum supposed to be received as 
profits on the Moscow and St. Petersburgh railroad, for it is a 


well-known fact that each month’s accounts shows a great loss! 


Or £2, 393,985 sterling, 


Receipts from Crown forests, 
1,694,808 roubles, or about £242,115 
sterling. The smallness of the 
item shows its absurdity. The 
fact is, that the extent to which 
the Crown forests are plundered is 
something fabulous. Many manu- 
factories situated in their neigh- 
bourhood (monopolies) could not 
exist without plundering the Crown 
forests. It is notorious that when 
denunciations have been made to 
that effect, and persons of high 
rank have been sent from St. Peters- 
burg to verify on the spot, they 
have been conducted by the local 
authorities to parts of the forests in 
perfect order, been well lodged, well 
Fed, and well paid, and so the affair 
ends. 


2,000,000 
16,757,899 


The south of Russia suffers for 
want of timber. Most of the large 
forests are monopolized by the beet- 
root sugar manufacturers, they 
having bought them in anticipation 
of a want of fuel, which they feel 
the effects of already. Moscow 
suffers so much for want of fuel 
that poor people, unable to have a 
fire every day, often agree to cook 
alternate days at one another’s fires. 
Even on the Volga, that immense 
river, which has the Oka and many 
other tributaries, I found, on visit- 
ing it last year, they complain of 

the dearness of fuel for the steamers 
navigating thgse rivers: such has 
been the wasteful destruction of 
forests; whilst they have on the 
Don, and extending over a con- 
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siderable part of the province of 
Ecatherinoslaff, coal-fields of ex- 
cellent anthracite; but they have no 
rail or tram-road to convey the coal 
to navigable rivers, on one side, only 
a distance of 80 miles (English), or 
to the sea on the other, 100 miles. 

The brandy-farming no longer 
exists. In former years the revenue 
produced from this branch, by 
giving out each province on farm 
to contractors for a term of four 
years, fluctuated. 

Now the excise duties are to be 
collected by a mass of Government 
officials; and a vast deal of writing 
has been done, as usual, to lay 
down rules for their guidance, and 
to make such rules as complicated 
as possible, as by that means plun- 
der is very much facilitated. All 
productions of the St. Petersburg 
school of administration have an 
especial view to this object. Al- 
though hitherto this branch has 
produced yearly about 140,000,000 
roubles to the State, it enabled the 
contractors to realize immense for- 
tunes, and at the same time make 
themselves very agreeable to those in 
office, from the highest to the lowest; 
because, although an ukase regu- 
lated all their proceedings, not one 
rule of which they ever observed; and 
if they had done so, their profits 
would have been materially cur- 
tailed: not doing it, every official 
must be in their pay. For instance, 
in the town of Odessa, with 100,000 
inhabitants, the fixed sum for the 
annual present to the chief of the 
police (always a colonel in military 
service) was 10,000 roubles, or 
about £1500 sterling, besides occa- 
sional barrels of brandy: the others 
higher and lower get in proportion. 

One thing was very remarkable, 
which, however, I had predicted, and 
got laughed at for my pains: as soon 
as the manifest of the Emperor was 
promulgated, the peasants ceased to 
drink as much brandy as before; 
whole villages became teetotallers. 
And thus we saw every week in the 
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Gazette one or more notices from 
the Minister of Finance, that such 
and such a brandy-farmer for such 
a district, being unable to fulfil his 
engagement with the Crown, the 
place would again be let off to the 
highest bidder on such a day. 

Thus the officials have got a good 
thing in their hands, and they will 
make the most of it !* 

Sale of salt. I will merely ob- 
serve that long experience, as an 
agriculturist, has proved to me that 
the high price of salt in Russia is 
one of the principal causes of the 
murrain, which often desolated 
whole provinces; for in a general 
way it is never given to cattle. 

Customs. Receipts 31,800,000 
roubles, or +£4,542,857 sterling; 
whilst in England that branch gave 
£23,692,955. It is true that the 
trade of Russia cannot be compared. 
to that of England for many reasons 
needless to enumerate; but we 
must bear in mind that this im- 
mense difference ought not to exist 
in consideration that Russia has 
nearly three times the population 
of England. The principal reasons 
for it are the present system of 
monopolies, the absurd prohibitive 
tariff, causing smuggling to an im- 
mense extent, and the defective 
administration. 

We see by the able statement 
presented lately to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gladstone, that 
since the new treaty of commerce 
with Franee has come into full 
action, the exports from England 
to that country have more than 
doubled; and if I mistake not, 
whilst in 1862 the exports of 
British produce to France was for 
the sum of £8,891,282, it was to 
Russia only £3,045,902; and Russia 
has nearly twice the population of 
France. 

Knowing as I do intimately the 
capabilities of Russia, and its ex- 
cellent population, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Russia, with a 
Constitution and free trade, would, 





* In England the excise duty on brandy yielded (1862) £9,618,291, on a population 
t 29,307,199, giving 6s, 63d. for each person; whilst the same year in Russia, 


123,022,580 roubles, and the 7,377,107 roubles extra quantity sold to contractors, 


0 


make 130,399,687 roubles, or £18,628 ,526 


; the population 73,551,942, from which 


leduct Mahometans 1,940,290, leaves 71,611,052, or for each person, 58. 23d. 
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in a very few years, purchase annu- 
ally ro to 15 million pounds’ worth 
of British produce, and from other 
European nations in proportion. 

Guild and other dues, 5,200,000 
roubles, or £742,857 sterling: these 
taxes on commerce, and all their 
attending annoyances, in which the 
famous police joins, are only so 
many obstructions to commerce, 
and are highly injurious. 

Beetroot sugar duties.—Here is 
one of the aristocratical monopolies, 
in consequence of which Russians 
are actually now paying, retail, just 
twice the price for refined beetroot 
sugar that we pay in England for 
refined cane sugar, which last is 
much sweeter than beetroot; so 
that the difference will probably be 
at least 125 per cent. dearer; and 
the receipt is only 513,072 roubles, 
or £73,296. The fact is, all these 
manufactories are on the estates of 
the nobility, who have sadly mis- 
managed the whole affair, generally 
expended immense sums in build- 
ings like palaces, been much de- 
ceived by adventurers who pre- 
tended to know this branch of 
industry ; and, in short, where im- 
mense profits might have been 
made, some have been ruined, and 
many others to this day are em- 
broiled in difficulties. 

Well - conducted manufactories 
have been making their 30 to 50 
per cent. profit. I verified one 
manufactory—where I was engaged 
with the person at the head of it, 
more than three months, in making 
trials of an improvement in the 
process of clarification of beetroot 
Juice, the most important stage in 
the whole manufacture, and which 
was proved to be of great advan- 
tage; therefore I can speak as one 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject—and I found that in this 
establishment, built of brick, fitted 
entirely with steam machinery from 
Berlin, the whole cost, with every 
fitting, &e., was 125,000 roubles, or 
£18,000, and the year’s clear gain 
82,000 roubles, or £11,700. It is 
true that sugar that year was about 
1o per cent. higher than usual. 
These details show the fallacy and 
injustice of such monopolies. 

Revenue of Trans-Caucasian pro- 
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vinces. Of the Caucasian not a 
word, It is astonishing and pitiful 
that those immense and rich pro- 
vinces are only a dead weight to 
Russia. 

When the late Marshal Woront- 
zov was named Regent of the Cau- 
casus he proposed to me to be at 
the head of a new department he 
meant to create for the improve- 
ment of commerce in South Russia, 
and in the Caucasus in particular, 
stating that it had always been his 
opinion that more might be done 
with the Circassians by introducing 
rational commerce than with the 
sword. After some conversation 
the Marshal requested me to pre- 
sent him a project to that effect. 
Having known me for many years, 
and knowing my relations with the 
foreign consuls at Odessa, he sup- 
posed that I might be of some use 
to him. Accordingly, with the as- 
sistance of my friends—in particular, 
a very clever man, the Dutch consul 
(since dead), who had long traded 
to the Caucasus, and formerly had an 
establishment at Anapa—I made a 
project, which showed that immense 
advantages might accrue in adopt- 
ing the rules laid down init. The 
Marshal was pleased with my pro- 
posal, told me to consider myself en- 
gaged, for I was indispensably ne- 
cessary to carry out what he con- 
sidered of great importance; and 
that as soon as possible he would 
inform me when I was to join him 
at Tiflis. 

After waiting in vain six months, 
I, by the advice of my friends, set 
off to. join the Prince; but when, 
en route, I arrived at Kertch the 
Governor informed me that the 
Marshal was already with a mili- 
tary expedition in Daghestan: he 
forwarded a letter from me to the 
Marshal, who replied that he re- 
gretted much that military opera- 
tions left him no time to think of 
commerce, and my arrival at Tiflis 
would be useless! Thus ended my 
hopes and the chance of improving 
our commercial relations in those 
regions; for after that period to 
this day nothing has been done. 

Expenditure. {I have reduced the 
principal items into pounds sterling, 
so that each one may draw his own 
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conclusion in comparing them with 
similar charges in our budget. I 
have only to remark on one item— 
charges on the civil list. The three 
first items give the sum of 5,203,148 
roubles, or £743,163 sterling; but 
there are very extensive estates 
under the direction of the Minister 
of the Court, which yield a large 
revenue, and which, of course, do 
not here appear to account. 

The laws of Russia, as written, 
are good; but there is neither 
justice nor equity in the whole land: 
it is always the highest bidder who 
gains. The last resource is a peti- 
tion to the Emperor. These are 
received by a committee named by 
the Emperor to receive them, and 
very few are effective, and only 
those bucked by some good interest, as 
I myself can testify. 

It remains to say a few words on 
agriculture: other objects I must 
leave to some future occasion; for 
this article has been insensibly 
drawn out much longer than I 
intended. 

Agriculture, on which the wealth 
of Russia depends, is in the lowest 
stage of perfection as compared with 
Europe in general. The failure in 
the grain crops, causing the most 
fearful famines, became so frequent 
that the necessity of taking some 
measure to prevent it was recog- 
nized; and upwards of thirty years 
since that patriot and truly good 
man, Count and Admiral Mord- 
venoff—with whom I had the hap- 
piness to be on terms of intimacy, 
and with whom I discussed this 
question—wrote on that subject a 
very able pamphlet. 

Many years after, having gained 
much practical knowledge, my atten- 
tion was given to this important 
subject ; and in 1846, at the request 
of the Minister of the Domains, I 
presented to him a review of the 
agriculture of Russia during a 
period of upwards of twenty years. 
In that memorial I proved that, 
with the exception of Poland, and a 
few other provinces, agriculture, or 
rather grain culture, had been 
carried on at a loss in consequence 
of the defective system pursued. I 
compared the average returns of 
Russia with those of all Europe, 
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and showed that by remedying only 
one great mistake—the habit of 
sowing one-half more to twice as 
much grain as necessary on a given 
space, if calculated with a reduced 
quantity of seed, on but two-thirds 
the breadth of land sown in Russia, 
supposing the average returns ob- 
tained as in France—the augmenta- 
tion of the yield would be so con- 
siderable that, together with the 
value of grain saved in sowing less 
than before, it would insure a yearly 
gain of upwards 200,000,000 roubles, 
or nearly £70,000,000 sterling! 
This was no theory. I had been 
in the habit of having yearly grain 
crops on from six to eight thousand 
acres which gave me much better 
results than that named; so I had 
proved the practicability of what I 
proposed in practice, 

There were many indisputable 
facts shown in that memorial, 
founded on statistics, and not agree- 
able to some officials to read. In 
eight months I was honoured by a 
very flattering answer from the 
Minister, stating that he thanked 
me for having presented the me- 
morial, and it was not possible to 
deny me the credit for persevering 
exertions in advancing measures for 
the improvement of the condition of 
the serfs, &c.; but that, after due 
consideration, it was found that my 
project was not practicable at the 
present time. 

The good vicar of Wakefield 
would have exclaimed ‘ Fudge!’ 

Russia, possessing as it does 
millions of acres of virgin soil, old 
grass-lands, with every variety of 
soil and climate, with its emanci- 
pated serfs, if they only have fair 
play, is capable of producing corn 
and cattle in such abundance that 
not only there can be no question 
of famine there, but Lurope may be 
assured of a supply that will insure 
moderate prices, and add materially 
to its tranquillity and well-being ; for 
the great obstruction to progress, 
slavery, being abolished, the neces- 
sary improvements in agriculture 
will of necessity follow. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention 
one branch of Russian service which 
is one of the greatest checks to all 
progress—the police. Nothing more 

NN 
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infamous ever existed; they meddle 
in all the every-day relations of 
life; every tradesman must pay 
them tribute ; no justice is expected 
at their hands—that is never dreamt 
of. I will relate what came under 
my own observation, that my readers 
may judge of the town and the 
country, or district police. Last 
year, dining at the house of an 
acquaintance at a town in great 
Russia, I met at table the chief of 
the secret police, a colonel who 
commanded the gendarmery of the 
town. I asked him— 

‘ Tell me, colonel, for I am igno- 
rant as to what has been done with 
you during the last few months, 
having been abroad; is your police 
yet reformed ?” 

He answers, with an indignant 
wave of the hand— 

‘Reformed! T’ll tell you what 
happened to a friend of mine lately : 
I went to St. Petersburg to see my 
chief, and lived at the house of a 
friend, who serves as secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior (I think 
it was). During the night, from 
rooms near those where we slept, 
all the furniture, &c., was stolen. 
How the deuce we did not hear a 
noise I cannot to this day under- 
stand. My friend sent for the chief 
police-officer of the quarter, and 
asked his advice what to do. He 
answers: “ Why, sir, if you please, 
I will institute an inquiry in form; 
but you know what the consequence 
will be—you and your servants will 
be constantly summoned to the 
“a aagneng for examination ; it will 

ye long ere the necessary papers are 

all written; you will have no peace; 
and most likely you will never see 
your effects again. So I advise you 
to put up with your loss, and save 
your money, for the proceedings 
will cost you not a trifle!” We 
consulted together, and found the 
policeman was right!’ 

Each government or province is 
divided into districts, and for each 
district is chosen by the landowners 
(nobles), out of their own circle, a 
landowner as marshal—equivalent 
to our deputy-lieutenant — whose 
employ is honorary, and to take 
care of the interests of his brethren. 
He is ostensibly chief of the rural 
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police, but there is under him the 
actual police-officer; one for every 
district, who again is subservient to 
the district court, and that court to 
the governor of the province; this 
person has about £60 a-year salary, 
but makes a famous revenue. 

One day, when dining with a 
friend, a very worthy man, marshal 
of a district, entered an individual, 
a stranger to me. The marshal 
said— 

‘Let me introduce yon to the 
new chief of the police of our dis- 
trict. He is just returned from 
P——, where he bought his place 
of the governor at the usual price 
of 500 roubles (about eighty pounds 
sterling).’? Then turning to the 
individual, who did not deny the 
fact, he said, ‘You know me. I am 
not too exigent: aman must live; 
then there’s the 500 roubles to 
regain. You are a good fellow 
enough, I believe; but mind, don’t 
go the whole hog too soon.” A 
volume might be written of the 
evils emanating from the abuses of 
the town and district police. 

During the last eighteen months 
I have traversed Russia from St. 
Petersburg to Odessa, and again 
down the Volga as far as Nejny 
Novgorod, remained for weeks in 
many towns, had intimate relations 
with all those best informed, and 
found that the general opinion is, 
the augmentation in number of 
persons employed, as well as addi- 
tion of salary, has tended to no 
useful end; luxury and extrava- 
gance increase: honesty does not 80; 
that there are no hopes of ameliora- 
tion under the present system ; that 
there is a disorganization of the 
whole system, which makes them 
very anxious for the future. 

Many, more liberal in their senti- 
ments, openly declare that there is 
no hope for their country without a 
constitution; that if the late Em- 
peror was powerless when he tried 
in vain to stop bribery, there is still 
less hope now, and that the present 
Emperor, with all his good views, 
is also powerless; the execution of 
his projected improvements never 
can be carried out with the present 
system, or even a reform of the 
sume. 
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There seems to be, indeed, a de- 
termination on the part of the 
nobles to get emancipated as well as 
their serfs. They say it is disgrace- 
ful that Russia alone has not a con- 
stitution, while even Austria has 
one, bad as it is; and there is a 
strong party determined to have a 
constitution, at whatever cost it 
may be. I regret to say that many 
of these liberals are now banished 
from their place of abode to distant 
provinces (not Siberia); some of 
the most dangerous—or supposed to 
be—confined in the prisons of the 
district, though most of them at 
liberty in the towns they inhabit, 
but closely watched by the police. 
I feel sure that many, perhaps most, 
of these arrests are made by the 
authorities without the Emperor’s 
knowledge ; nay, it is certain that as 
these abductions are made without 
any formal proceedings, any form of 
trial, or even giving the person ar- 
rested an opportunity of proving 
his innocence, the Emperor must 
himself wish to put an end to such 
crying injustice, which is but too 
often made the instrument of pri- 
vate pique or revenge. 

I have hitherto not spoken of the 
most numerous class, the peasants. 
I have had under my unlimited 
command many thousand peasants, 
and have invariably found that, by 
treating them like fellow-creatures, 
with the strictest justice, but firm- 
ness, it was easy to gain their con- 
fidence and love; I never once 
failed. Then you have the best 
workmen in the world; men with 
whom you may do anything. 

I was among those who presented 
the first project formed for the eman- 
cipation of the serfs (through the 
Prince of Oldenburg) as soon as the 
Emperor mounted the throne: it had 
been written some years, and was ap- 
proved of by many intelligent land- 
owners. In it we pointed out the 
fatal failure caused by a too rapid 
emancipation, as carried out by 
England on a similar occasion ; and 
from my thorough knowledge of the 
population, predicted all that has 
happened, unless a gradual system 
of emancipation was adopted, con- 
nected with compensationary mea- 
sures. The mode in which the 
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emancipation of the serfs has been 
carried out has upset the whole 
social system, a will require 
honest men, patriots, to bring order 
out of the present chaos ; because it 
is the interest of all the plunderers 
that there should be no order. 

The Government banks did not 
for more than a year advance money 
on mortgage of landed property; 
estates were unsaleable, for there 
was little or no capital in circula- 
tion; landowners, in anticipation of 
reduced estates and reduced in- 
comes, curtailed their expenses ; he 
who had ready money kept it for 
fear of what might happen, for all 
feared revolt, perhaps a revolution ; 
the former restrictions on travelling 
being removed, every one who 
could raise ready money went 
abroad, some to escape anticipated 
danger, all aware that, thanks to 
the absurd administration of the 
Minister of Finance and Commerce, 
they could live abread much better 
than at home, at from one-third to 
one-half what they usually expended. 

Both landowners and serfs are 
dissatisfied with the new measures ; 
the first were unjustly and wnneces- 
sarily deprived of a great portion of 
their -land, of far more for the 
peasants’ share than the last named 
ever cultivated; the second because 
they are placed in a most difficult 
and disadvantageous position in 
consequence of time not having 
been given them to prepare them 
for this change. 

Capital is exceedingly scarce; not 
only do all retail traders complain, 
but the wholesale ones still more. 

I must here explain that all the 
great wholesale dealings in Russia 
are arranged at certain periods of 
the year, at fairs held at various 
places throughout the Empire ; the 
most considerable of these is that 
held at Nejny Novgorod, situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Volga 
and Oka, about three hundred Eng- 
lish miles from Moscow, with which 
town it was connected by railroad 
only last year. 

This fair begins nominally on the 
25th July, because that is its patron 
saint’s day, Makarea; but it lasts in 
fact from the middle of July to the 
first week in September. 
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At this fair, frequented by persons 
from all parts of Europe and Asia, 
cosnaheniliat changes hands for the 
sum of upwards of thirteen million 
pounds sterling ; credits are usually 
given from one fair time to another; 
and transfers are often made of 
sums for transactions arranged else- 
where to be paid at this fair; so 
that it becomes a grand term for 
the settlement of other affairs for an 
immense sum. 

In order to facilitate’money trans- 
actions, there is established during 
the fair-time a branch Government 
bank, and by law every merchant 
has a right to a fixed amount of 
accommodation, regulated by the 
guild he pays—first, second, or 
third. I was last year, the whole 
period of the fair, at Nejny Nov- 
gorod; there the merchants told me, 
as others did afterwards at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, that excepting 
the articles of tea (from China by 
land) and Siberian iron, which sold 
well, all affairs went unusually 
bad, particularly payments; that 
on application to the bank for 
the advances they had reckoned 
upon, so small was the sum offered 
them that many refused it, and 
that the scarcity of money was 
general, greatly embarrassing all 
concerned. 

The reader will, I think, agree, 
after reading the foregoing facts, 
which are given in some detail in 
order to illustrate the true position 
of the country, in the utter impos- 
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sibility of carrying out the Em- 
peror’s proposed reforms, even with 
a reform of the present rotten sys- 
tem (it is like mending an old 
garment with new cloth); and that 
without a constitution and respon- 
sible minister, there is no hope of 
regeneration for Russia. 

That Europe in general, as well 
as Russia, will be immense gainers 
when that desirable end is attained; 
because, as every intelligent Rus- 
sian recognizes the advantage it will 
be to his country to get rid of 
Poland on any terms, I suppose the 
necessity of a separate constitution 
for each, and the consequent se- 
curity to all. 

Further, a constitution is the only 
means of securing real liberty to the 
serfs, by insuring them the means 
of appeal from the tyranny of the 
many little tyrants and _blood- 
suckers which in their new organi- 
zation will otherwise inevitably be 
Sar worse than their former masters. 
These last are their own words, often 
repeated to me by themselves. 

Finally, that Russia will then, 
freed from embarrassment, be able 
to carry out the internal reforms 
and improvements necessary for her 
existence as a great state, and soon be 
in a condition to furnish her surplus 
treasures of corn and meat to all 
Europe cheaper than it can be 
obtained elsewhere; and thus pre- 
vent many of those unhappy com- 
plications which the scarcity of 
these supplies often entail. 





